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ESSFUL FARMING aes ae 


*‘Brash the snow off, children. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


> 
Don't fail to 
look for this 
Gold Seal! 


It can’t hurt Mother’s new Congoleum Rug’’ 


Heedless little feet that love to tramp 
through snow and splash in puddles, 
that seem to pick up dirt wherever 
they go—bring no worries to the mis- 
tress of this kitchen. 


For there’s a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug on the floor and she knows it can 
be cleaned in a moment. Just a few 
strokes with a damp mop and the cheer- 
ful pattern will be as spotless as new. 


It’s the smooth, seamless surface and 
heavy waterproof base of Congoleum 
that make it so easy toclean. Dirt and 
dust cannot work into these rugs. 
Spilled things cannot stain them. 

And the attractive designs are so 
varied that youcan easily find one suited 


toany room. There are artistic and elab- 
orate Oriental motifs, dainty, fascinat- 
ing floral effects and neat tile patterns. 


Congoleum Rugs are no bother at all 
to lay. After a few hours they’ll hug 
the floor without fastening of any kind. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 Ofeetx 9 feet $ 
7% feet x 9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 10% feet 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 
Pattern No. 408, shown below, is made in all sizes. The other 
patierns illustrated are made in the five large sizes only. 


0 
5 


13.5 
15.7 


134 feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 414 feet $1.95 
3. feet x3 feet 1.40 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConGoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 


Cleveland New Orleans Lendon Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


Our policy is to refrain from holding 
out unfounded hopes, but we do not 
hesitate to say now that the farming 
business is looking better. 

There has never been a time within 
my memory when it has been so gen- 
erally agreed that the future of agricul- 
ture is brighter than it has been for 

irs. The reasons the various authori- 
ties give seem logical, too, and I am firmly 

mvineed that starting now, farmers are 
going to enjoy a constantly growing im- 
rovement in their condition for a num- 
er of years to come. 

The farm organizations, without ex- 
eption, agree with these opinions. The 
arm Bureau sounds a hopeful note in 
ts weekly News Letter concerning bet- 
ter prices for farm products. Louis J. 
Taber, National Master of the Grange, 
says, “Optimism and hope should sup- 

plant pessimism and despair.” 

The editor-in-chief of the Equity Union 
Exchange writes encouragingly for the 
coming year. George E. Roberts, former- 
ly of Iowa, now vice president of the 
National City Bank in New York, and a 
recognized authority on economic condi- 
tions, seems convinced that agriculture 
looks promising for future years. 

The Literary Digest for January 17th 
quotes a number of authorities and states 
that “From every hand we hear a fresh 
burst of optimism and prediction of good 
times for the coming months.” 

Authorities such as these do not guess 

they form their conclusions from facts 
evidenced by supply and demand, both 
domestic and foreign, and from general 
business and financial conditions. 

We rejoice with you in this pleasant 
prospect and sincerely hope the good | J 

imes of the next few years will make up 
for the hardships of the past. 

But at the same time we want to sound 
. word of caution. Let’s keep production 
costs down; improve our farms; study 
cooperative marketing; and keep. an eye 
op congress and the state legislatures. 

Successful Farming has been with you 
heart and soul during these trying years 

nd you can count on us to keep up the 

ght in the future. We are going to do 
verything we possibly can to bring about 
nd continue agricultural prosperity. 

We'll keep you posted on important 
levelopments in your business. Our goal 
s to make every copy worth a whole 

vear’s subscription price. Be sure that 
your subscription is paid in advance— 

vou won’t want to miss a single copy. Tell 
vour neighbors about Successful Farmi 
They, too, will find it helpful and we 1 
re ‘ward you liberally for every subscrip- 
tion you send us. A convenient order 
blank is enclosed with this copy. 
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From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISING SERVES 
EVERYBODY 


Hon. Winston Churchill, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in addressing the 
recent world advertising convention, 
made a number of points which I believe 
will interest our readers. Let me quote: 

“Advertising nourishes the consuming 
he of men. It creates wants for a 

stter standard of living. It sets up 
before a man the goal of a better home 
better clothing, better food for himeell 
and his family. It spurs individual exer- 
tion and greater production. It brings 

ees in fertile union those things which 
erwise would never have met. 

“Advertising, as every advertising man 
will admit, is not all. ‘There must be the 
spirit of enterprise on the part of the indi- 
vidual. There must be confidence. There 
must be employers who will reward effort. 
There must be stability, there must be 
goodwill. 

“But all these conditions might exist, 
unrelated and unconnected, unless adver- 
tising was brought in to unite them and to 
fuse them into one effective whole, to 
make them vital and to make them active. 

“The average man’s consuming power 
is the measure of his power to purchase. 
Advertising which makes him want better 
things and points out to him that to have 
them he must do his share of the work of 
the world is thus a true tonic for better 
times. 

“Better times are coming to us and to 
the whole world. All men.in all lands are 
necessary to one another. The earth is 
a generous mother. She will produce in 
plentiful abundance for the needs of her 
children if they will live in ce and 
harmony and so operate their distributive 
channels that waste is cut down and the 
universal desire for better things is turned 
into a definite increase in the world’s 
consuming power. — business of adver- 
tising has a big lay in this future 
of the world, and we fee pF pe it will prove 
faithful to its task.” 

Advertising, by increasing the demand 
for flour, breakfast foods, corn products, 
ete. , enlarges the farmer’s market. Adver- 
tising that promotes the sale of imple- 
ments, tools, automotive equipment, 
clothing and other products to the farmers, 
increases employment and the consuming 
power of city workers. “All men are 
necessary to one another.” 

Successful Farming brings you impor- 
tant advertising messages every month. 
You benefit by reading them as carefully 
as you read the editorial pages. We guar- 
antee subscribers against loss thru dealin 
with our advertisers. You can respon 
with confidence. Advertised goods are 
usually better value and more satisfactory. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 


concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
under any condition. Our 


Guetion Of the advertiser into the homes of our 


We will not knowingly Introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


readers. 
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Time Is Stuf£ of Which 
Crops Are Made 


With the Fordson, you farm for prosperity, 
because your acreage is broken in less time; 
because your furrows are the proper depth, 
and because your seed beds are thoroughly 
well made. 





The Fordson saves feeding time, watering 
time, grooming time and hitch-up time. It 
needs no “favoring” or breathing spells. It will 
work twenty-four hours a day. 


Fordson farmers finish their Spring work — 
plowing, harrowing, discing and seeding—at 
the right time, because of their ability to do 
‘more and better work when weather and soil 
conditions are favorable. 


Better crops and bigger bank balances follow 
the use of the Fordson— it is a logical and 
time-proven investment. 











See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 
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Can a Young Man Pay for a Farm? 
Some Facts and Experience Bearing on the Subject 


By O. M. KILE 


ANY a young man has bought and paid for a farm, 
starting from nothing, but it is frequently said that 
such a feat is almost impossible nowadays. All 

admit that it is not easy. It never was easy, for that matter, 
since starting from nothing means beginning as a farm 
hand, saving until enough is accumulated to buy tools and 
stock, then putting in a considerable period as renter and 
finally taking the purchase plunge with a big mortgage to 
threaten and worry for years. 

Ever since the last of the days when it was possible to 
homestead a tract of rich land at small cost—other than 
the price of isolation, inconveniences and hardships—this 
trip up the farm ownership ladder has been getting harder 
and harder. We would by no means say that it can not be 
done today, in fact, we know that it can, but anyone at- 
tempting it, even tho he begins several rounds up from the 
very bottom of the ladder, should be certain that he is 
starting in with his eyes open and understands just what 
he is attempting. 

The experiences of thousands of farmers who have 
already gone thru or nearly thru this climbing process, do 
not definitely 
answer the 


longer term of tenancy, however. Outside of the Northwest 
and West, it has usually required 10 to 12 years tenancy 
before passing into the owner class. It should be added, too, 
that high prices for crops at the time these figures were col- 
lected had probably induced many tenants to purchase 
who would normally have waited several more years until 
they had acquired a bigger percentage of the purchase price. 
But all this may have but little actual bearing on the 
pens situation because of the fact that land values and 
arm incomes have shifted so violently in recent years. 
The fact of the matter is that in the past thirty years the 
biggest help to the purchaser of a farm has been the con- 
stantly rising value of land. Many a man who bought a 
farm, say in 1900, has paid mighty little on the purchase 
price since that time, yet today owns a fine farm with only 
a relatively small mortgage on it. For instance, suppose a 
man bought a farm in 1900 for $5,000 paying $2,000 cash 
and giving a mortgage for $3,000. By 1910 the value of his 
farm, almost anywhere in the United States, had doubled. 
By 1920 it had doubled again. This is the average—some 
states did better than this, some not so good. In 1920, 
therefore, our 
purchaser 






























































problems of the HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO PAY FOR A FARM? found himself 
man just start- the proud pos- 
ing in, but they \ver- Tnitial payments required to amortize debt in sessor of a $20,- 
throw age Mortgage] the following number of years with the indicated 000 f 
may ' REGIONS Date | capital | Farm | interést annual allowance of expenses / farm on 
some light on STUDIED | of | per | im | rate - which he owed 
the subject. Survey} farm | come | (percent) 10 years 20 years 30 years Se a mortgage of 
It may be is ems $300 | $600 | $300 | $600 | $300 | $600 only $3,000. If 
, ; ennsylvania | | 
Ww orthwhile to Chester County. .| 1916 | $10,486/$1,313} 5.8 |$ 2,964/$ 5,193/$...... $ 2,180)$.....)$ 605 he had barely 
inquire first, Maryland * . bt 4 cmek tal | made a living 
how the present tenn ‘ounty| 191 ae 3,04 6. f ES is mess Sen tahoe dee tacos. Fen and paid his 
owners got Clinton and Tip- re Ss | ol a * interest during 
thale farms. mt, Counticn. ..| 1914 | 17,535} 1,187} 6.2 11,233} 13,419! 7,535| 10,919} 5,588] 9,627 that twenty 
Surveys  car- Kane County....| 1918 | 37,896) 2,766, 6.0 19,747] 21,955, 9,578 13,019] 3,950} 8,080 years and had 
ried out by the a never paid a 
United States rie Counties....| 1914 | 23,193) 1,450} 5.9 14,686} 16,904) 9,897) 13,366) 7,192] 11,364 cent more to- 
department of Wisconsin ward the pur- 
‘pi nt Green County....| 1918 | 31,036] 1,940} 5.8 18,848} 21,077] 11,924) 15,421) 7,999] 12,217 > p 
agriculture give Texas Sah APTS Ee ‘ ‘ ih aun i chase price of 
us Gomne Father is County..... 1918 | 16,019] 1,45 0 596} 10,521] 5,472) 8,2 , 273 the farm, he 
definite in- The above table shows the amount necessary for first payments on average farms in the communities would have 
formation on named, in order to be able to pay out in 10, 20, or 30 years respectively, allowing the average farm income made a very 
hi bi I for that community, charging the wae mortgage rate and allowing either $300 or $600 for family b : 
this subject. In living expenses. Based on reports of the United States department of agriculture. good argain 
most of the and could feel 
midwestern himself a man 


states from 15 

to 35 posee of the present owners acquired possession 
thru inheritance, gift or marriage. Any one of these methods 
‘3 a good one, it must be admitted, but unfortunately they 
must be excluded from our calculations. Usually, however, 
about two-thirds to three-fourths of the farms in these 
states represent outright purchases. 

Detailed studies of 968 farms in various parts of Texas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky show that 64 percent of these 
farmers sueceeded in acquiring ownership of their first 
farms without gratuitous help of any kind. There were 141 
farmers in this survey who received cash help and at the 
time of buying they controlled average wealth amounting 
to $8,050 each. Of this they had received gratuitously 
$3,847 and had borrowed $2,180, leaving $2,023 represent- 
ing their own savings. Then there was another group of 
255 farmers who had climbed to ownership by controlling 
wealth amounting to only $4,311 at the time of purchase. 
This represented $2,262 in savings and $2,049 borrowed 
money. Notice, however, that while both groups had been 
able to pay out, the process for the first group averaged 
only ten years, while for the group with less cash to start 
with the process took fifteen years. 

But how long did it take these men to get the necessary 
capital together? How many years did they spend as farm 
hands and as tenants before they were able or felt it de- 
sirable to buy? Taking the United States as a whole the 
best available figures show that of those farmers who have 
passed thru all the stages on the road toward ownership 
and finally bought farms between 1915 and 1920, 5.8 years 
were spent as hired farm hands and 8.9 years as tenants. 
Most of the states of the Midwest, East and South show a 


of means far 
above the average individual. If young John and Mary 
could have reasonable assurance of duplicating that ex- 
perience during the next twenty years, nothing would be 
safer and better than for them to plunge into debt on a 
farm. The deeper the better, one might almost say. 

But there is the rub. 

Who can say what land values will be twenty years 
hence? J. R. Howard and Dr. David Friday, both well 
known agricultural leaders, take a very optimistic view. 
They say that our population is growing bigger each year 
and there is practically no more farm land in the United 
States to be put into cultivation, at least, not without big 
expense. All of this is very true. But many careful agri- 
cultural economists believe due weight is not given in 
these optimistic statements to two important facts. First, 
we must realize that our farm crop prices are still on an 
export basis and so long as that is true we must be in compe- 
tition with cheap lands and cheap labor in Canada, Argen- 
tina, Australia and Africa—unless the farmer is given some 
protection not yet provided. The other point worth re- 
membering is that there are powerful manufacturing in- 
terests that are now begining to demand cheap foods for 
their workmen from whatever source available. They want 
tariff protection on food crops done away with. This same 
situation arose in England seventy-five years ago—and 

d’s agriculture was ruined. 
nless our agriculture can be removed from this direct 
competition with cheap land and labor in new parts of 
the world, the writer can see no reason for much increase in 
our land values for at least a decade to come. It chould be 
remembered, too, that land prices (Continued on page 128 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
COACH 


Dodge Brothers Coach measures up in 
every detail to the high standards of its 
builders. 


Low, graceful and sturdy, it looks and per- 
forms the part of a true aristocrat. 


The interior is roomy, comfortable and 
inviting. 
The lacquer finish is exceedingly attractive 


in Dodge Brothers blue with body stripe 
of cartouche yellow. 


The chassis is the same on which Dodge 
Brothers have concentrated all their 
experiences and resources for a decade. 
Comfortable riding qualities and dependable 
performance are therefore obvious attributes, 


The price is $1095 f. 0. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrotnHers DetTRoir 


Donse Breotrwers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Has the Dairy Business Been Overdone? 


Some Observations Along.the Dairyman’s Highway 
By GILBERT GUSLER 


HILE dairying is now traversing the depression 
W veriod of a price cycle, the probabilities are that the 
cream in the business will begin to thicken again 
within a year. Higher feed costs have done about as much 
as lower prices for dairy products to encroach on the dairy- 
Turning points in both factors 


man’s margin of profits. 
that will restore a favor- 
able ratio appear to be a 
logical expectation of the Index 
next twelve months. oy 
There is no use blink- 
ing the fact that a marked 
expansion in dairying has 
occurred in the last few 
years. Prices of dairy 
produets declined much 
less severely than feeds 
and hay during the defla- 
tion years of 1920 and 
1921. Everybody ad- 
vised the farmer to get 
cows. The advice was 
sound, as feed was cheap, 
there was a profit in the 
conversion process, the 
income was certain, regu- 
lar and at frequent inter- 
vals, and the outlook for 
many other farm enter- 


150 
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isle 1918 


100 
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1922 1923 


Ratio between feed costs and butter prices 


1924 





bottom of the cycle, and that improvement may set in 
before 1925 comes to a close. To begin with, the expansion 
in production shows definite signs of slowing down. Prob- 
ably not over a third of the increase in output since 1920 
came about thru a gain in the number of 
takes a longer time than that to bring a milk cow into being. 


iry cows. It 


In fact, the gain of 1,597,- 
000 head, or 7 percent, in 
the number of milk cows 
in the last five years, as 
estimated by the United 
States department of ag- 
riculture, was but little 
more than the average 
rate of increase for the 
last 60 to 75 years. 

The remaining two- 
thirds ‘of the expansion 
in output came about 
thru more generous feed- 
ing because of the cheap- 
ness of concentrates. With 
grains now bringing good 
prices at the elevator and 
with butter prices the 
lowest in several years, 
the inevitable tendency 
is to feed less lavishly. 

Cool weather and ample 

























































































prises, notably rains over the prin- 
wheat and _ beef Jan.|Feb.|Mar.|Apr.|May |June|July| Aug| Sept] Oct|Nov.|Dec.| Price cipal butter produc- 
cattle, was gloomy. Pounds Per ing regions last sum- 

From 90 billion N Pound mer and early fall 
pounds of milk in 70 ,000 ,000 resulted in the pro- 
1920, production £ fj duction of a record 
rose on — 60,000,000 § B ~ 60¢ wer of a 
in 1923 an e in- \ an coarse teed, 
dications are that which could only be 
the national milk 50,000,000 50s | disposed of thru 
sheet for 1924 will oe ‘N - dairy cattle or other 
ne a coe 116 40,00, 000 ~ PRICES om 40¢ at oe Pr. a 
anil ‘of 28. percent os pes ~~ 2 ot p a cae : 
over 1920. Allow- _ | ~~ 50s = under fav- 
ing for the growth orable climatic con- 
in the human popu- 20,000,000 20¢ ditions, which re- 
weet [__t ee ced es 
In urn GE STOCKS markets for five reme eavy. pro- 
nearly afourth more | 228200 ne Rime geare $0 ss ised, Privee_| 10 | duction, especally 
milk, butter and 92 soore at New Yor of butter, from July 
cheese for every ) i. ee TS Og to October in 1924. 





man, woman and 
child in the United 
States than they 
had four years previous. 


The yearly cycle in the butter market 





Fortunately during the 
early stages of this expansion 
urban prosperity prevailed, 
so that the public, absorbed 
the larger supply of — 
products at gradually ad- 
vaneing prices. Within the 
past year, the clouds began 
to gather. Pros of a 
further increase in produc- 
tion, competition from for- 
eign butter early in 1924, a 
moderate decline in urban 
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buying power and the rise 
in feed costs were the quar- 
tette of unfavorable influ- 
ences. 


Prices averaged moderate- 


v lower than in 1923, particularly during the latter half of 
the year. Careful examination of each of these factors leads 
to the conclusion that the position of the dairyman, as 
‘veasured by feed costs and prices of products, will not be- 
come much more unfavorable than it‘now is before reaching 


Trend of the butter supply. 


receipts of butter at siz leading markets 





Since this feed was 
produced at little 
cost, the low prices 


for dairy products at that 
time did not mean much loss 


to 


the producer. 
As soon as it became neces- 


sary to feed indoors and 


de 


pend on grains, production 


diminished and, in the last 
three months, it seems to 
have been rather consistently 


be 
pe 


low the corresponding 
riod‘a year ago when feeds 


were much cheaper. 


It is necessary to do some 


guessing as to what is ahead 


in 


the way of production. 


Broken line shows annual Considering the present atti- 
tude of 


airymen toward 


feed costs and the fact that 
much of the increase in pro- 


duction came about thru more liberal feeding, it is doubtful 
if there will be much if any more milk and butter produced 
in 1925 than in 1924, and the year may even show a small 
decrease. 
Of course, there are more dairy 


(Continued on page 94 
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COOPERATORS SATISFIED 


T the third annual meeting of the national council of 

farmers’ cooperative marketing associations, represent- 
ing 623,000 cooperators, the following resolution was 
among those passed at its January meeting: 

“Resolved, that the principal economic difficulty of 
farmers at this time continues to be the lack of an efficient 
system of marketing their products, and that we believe 
the remedy is a system of cooperative marketing which will 
enable farmers to carry on marketing processes in com- 
modity groups in ways that will permit orderly selling or 
merchandising, in place of the wasteful and expensive prac- 
tice of dumping and blind selling. 

“We believe that cooperative marketing associations 
should be organized by farmers and owned and controlled 
by them. Our experience has demonstrated that coopera- 
tive marketing associations to be successful must arise 
naturally out of the needs of the farmers, and that it is 
not wise to artificially stimulate such organizations by any 
sort of governmental aid, special favoritism or subsidy. 
We hold ourselves always open to governmental inspection 
of methods and operation. We have nothing now to ask 
from the government except a sympathetic, understanding 
administration of laws and regulations which are already 
im force for the assistance and supervision of cooperative 
marketing associations.” 

There are several bills before congress that are framed 
‘o help cooperative marketing. Here is the central group 
of cooperatives asking that nothing in a legislative way be 
done. They want to be left to work out their own salva- 
tion, fully aware that any law is apt to stick long after its 
need has passed, and in the long run may be a great 
hindrance. 

This is the sane view to take of all legislation. Will it 
function years after it is enacted, after the emergency is 
past? It is time to get back to earth and quit demanding 
a law for every temporary ill that distresses us. Legis- 
lators delight to present and pass bills if their constituents 
want them, whether there is any statesmanship in the acts 
or not. Our statute books, national, state, and local, are 
cluttered up with useless laws. It is no wonder we have 
so little respect for law. 

Here is one organization that asks to be let alone so it 
can learn how to swim. Glory be! But the agricultural 
commission appointed by the president to find out what 
agriculture needs has proposed the Capper-Williams or 
some similar bill, and the president passed the recommen- 
dation on to congress as the wish of the farmers. Will 
congress take the advice of the cooperatives in their recom- 
mendation that no more laws be passed for agriculture, or 
take the advice of the commission? 





THE GANDER WANTS HIS 


[‘ the tariff is good for the goose, and we are quite agreed 

that it is, it is also good for the gander, and we are 
quite agreed that the gander has not been fattened on any 
tariff, so far. It is time to apply the tariff not as a politi- 
eal poultice over sore spots but to apply it as an economic 
justice to the interests of agriculture. ; 

It is quite generally agreed that we have higher ideals 
of home life than the people of most countries. Our work- 
men live better than the workmen of any other nation. 
We desire they should; therefore, we have backed them 
with a tariff that protects them in their high wages. Our 
farmers live better than the farmers of any other nation, 
yet they are not on a parity with labor in this country. 
They should be. Farmers work longer hours for less re- 
turn than labor. It is not fair. If an adjustment of the 
tariff will equalize this disparity then it is high time for a 
revision of the tariff. And may the tariff never again get 
into politics. But, to make the tariff effective, the pro- 
ducers must do their part in seeing that enormous sur- 
pluses do not annul the benefits of tariff protection. 








WHEAT PRICES NEXT FALL 


UST because wheat prices have been quite satisfactory 

this winter is no guarantee that they will be next win- 
ter. It was not the wisdom of the American farmers shown 
by a reduced acreage of wheat that turned the trick, for 
the yield was increased by 70,000,000 bushels due to 
favorable weather. Had it not been for the shortage in 
other countries this greater yield would have ruined the 
price. 

There is no assurance that the weather will lessen for- 
eign production this year, so there is no assurance that the 

rice will stay where it is. Every foreign farmer will do 

is utmost to produce wheat. If the American farmer does 
the same, the result will be disastrous unless the weather 
is again favorable to America and unfavorable to com- 
petitors. 

Debts tempt one to do the unwise thing. They lead 
one to take a gambler’s chance. The farmers who prosper 
every year are the ones who refuse to follow any stampede 
after alluring prices of any product. They raise less wheat 
when the price has been high because they know human 
nature will lead nearly all the rest to raise more. They 
keep more sows when the price of hogs is way down, be- 
cause they know that thousands of others will not raise 
so many and the price will go up. 

Instead of following the crowd that chases after the 
prices that are high in the hope of cashing in one more 
year, take the opposite course and see how that works 
You are never in heavily on the resultant low prices of 
over-production. Seasons vary production enough with- 
out vainly attemptine to catch high prices by a large pro- 
duction. If farmers would stabilize production year in 
and year out, the violent fluctuations in prices would not 
occur. If—there’s the rub. So many hundreds of thou- 
sands think they will be the only individuals shrewd 
enough to get more money from high prices by increasing 
their production; thus, the high prices are demolished by 
over-production. Any legislation, any false allurement that 
leads to higher prices than supply and demand will war- 
rant is a snare and delusion. 





ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS 


took a jolt to make the producers realize the serious- 
ness of T.B. in livestock. The farm press had been 
harping on it for years. Many state laws had been passed 
forbidding the importation of breeding stock into the states 
that had not been tested and declared free. But, when 
the pocket is hit, a truth finally gets home. 

When the packers in 1908 proposed to pay for female 
cattle after killing and inspection, it brought to the pro- 
ducers the seriousness of infected livestock. Then a cam- 
paign was started to clean up the herds. The interest in 
this campaign grows steadily because it means more money 
to the producers. The creameries weré pasteurizing the 
skimmilk that went back to the farms for the calves and 
pigs. But not all were selling butterfat. So that alone 
was not sufficient. There were whole milk dairymen who 
did not have to pass city inspection. And there were the 
beef cattle men who sold no milk at all. Hogs were in- 
fected from the beef and dairy herds. 

By 1917 only 20,100 cattle were T.B. tested. By 1920 
the number had reached 700,670. Farm bureaus were puf- 
ting on campaigns in their counties and the next year 
1,366,358 were tested. It was almost doubled the follow- 
ing year and in 1923 there were 3,460,849 cattle tested for 
tuberculosis. There is now being expended for this pur- 
pose over ten million dollars. Last year the cost was 
thirty cents a head, which showed a slight decrease eagh 
year in cost. 

Hogs are also being freed of this scourge. The packers 
are offering ten cents a hundred more for hogs out of 
counties free of tuberculosis. This alone means a lot of 
money to the farmers, The first county accredited free of 
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TB. shipped 16,244 hogs and only two carcasses were con- 
demned. If those hogs weighed only 200 pounds each that 
county got $324,000 premium over the market price be- 
cause they were free of disease. There were 100,110 car- 
casses Of hogs condemned at the packers last year and 
1,099,253 parts of carcasses because of T.B. 

In Minnesota they put on a drive and make a clean-up 
all at onee. A force of men takes a county and makes the 
test; then, in due time, the county is re-inspected. Every- 
body gets enthused, or if some object, they know every- 
body 1s getting the same treatment. In other states it is 
more like river improvement, in little efforts here and 
there. The disease keeps working in behind the inspectors, 
so progress is not as effective as where done all at once, 
with a follow-up. 

There must always be re-inspection. Just because the 
doctor has cured you of a sickness is no guarantee you will 
not get sick again. More true is it in regard to T.B. in 
livestock. Sanitation and care must continue all the time. 
Now for the real reason why all livestock should be free of 
tuberculosis. Dr. R. M. Olin, head of the Michigan state 
board of health, says: 

“Seventy-five percent of gland cases in children is bovine. 
Sixty percent of generalized tuberculosis in children is bo- 
vine. Eighteen to twenty-six percent of deaths from 
tuberculosis in children is caused by the bovine bacillus. 
By wiping out the tubercular cattle of the state we can 
save the lives and prevent the maiming of thousands of 
boys and girls,” 


A LAW THAT STILL OPERATES 


YEAR ago conditions of agriculture were in such a 

plight that farmers were doing their utmost to enact 

the MeNary-Haugen bill into law. About the first of June 

the bill was rejected, with No. 2 wheat standing at $1.03; 

No. 2 corn at 77 cents; No. 2 oats at 48 cents, and No. 2 
rye at 68 cents. 

September 11th the headquarters of the Farmer-labor 
party gave out the political news that a small Wall street 
group was inflating prices of grain for political purposes, 
ior No. 2 wheat was then $1.27; No. 2 corn $1.22; No. 2 
oats 50 cents, and No. 2 rye 94 cents. 

P resuming to speak with oracle wisdom these politicians 
declared that this trick of Wall street didn’t fool the 
farmers, no sir’ee! Thru the third party they would get 
hack at these financiers who were boosting grain prices. 
“Just wait till after election and see the price drop,” 
they said. 

Many farmers fell over one another to rush their grain 
to market before these political tricksters of Wall street 
could drop the price. As against 190,000,000 bushels mar- 
keted by this date in 1923 they rushed 310,000,000 bushels 

he grain markets in spite of the fact that a world short- 

e was already known. 

‘he prices the day before election were, No. 2 wheat, 
$1.38; No. 2 corn, $1.05; No. 2 oats, 47 cents, and No. 2 
rve, $1.15. After the shouting was all over and the Farmer- 

r party fell by the wayside, the price did not drop. 

t the beginning of 1925, No. 2 wheat was $1.75; No. 2 

rn, $1.30; No. 2 oats, 62 cents, and No. 2 rye, $1.49. 
hut thousands of farmers had followed the political dema- 

s’ advice and the grain had already been sold. Maybe 

Republican party did contribute millions for political 
rposes and the Democratic party nearly as much. It 
come from those who were in the political game and could 
ord to give it. But what can we say of the millions 
contributed to the false doctrine of the third party, money 
lost to those most in need of cashing in on advancing prices? 

It all goes to prove that the law of supply and demand 
works right along regardless of what political demagogs 
may say about market control by the financiers. 


TO BE EXPECTED 


Alt will agree that fitness for an occupation has some- 
thing to do with success in it. And all will agree that 
no amount of legislation can take the place of practical 
experience in promoting success. The inspiration for these 
remarks are the words of John H. Rich, head of the fed- 
eral reserve bank at Minneapolis, who explains why there 
were so many failures in Montana: 

In the area of heaviest failure in Montana, 51 percent of 
those who went upon the land were without previous farm- 
ing experience and 30 percent had no capital. Among them 
were men from sixty-three occupations other than farm- 
ng. There were two circus musicians, a paper hanger, a 
sailor, a seagoing engineer, two wrestlers, two barbers, a 








cigarmaker, a racehorse man, a bricklayer, an undertaker, 
a deep sea diver, six maiden ladies, a milliner and a pro- 
fessional gambler. Of those who had obtained any pre- 
vious farming experience, more than half are still on the 
land. The attempt of inexperienced and unfit men to suc- 
ceed under conditions requiring a high type of agricultural 
ability and experience produced its natural results.” 

Capital and experience are quite necessary in the best 
of locations, but to get way off from market centers where 
the best of farmers can hardly make a go of it invites 
failures with a certainty. 

Who of you experienced farmers would presume to suc- 
ceed as circus musician, paper hanger, sailor, barber, brick- 
layer, undertaker, diver or gambler, if you sold out and 
tried your hand at an entirely new occupation? Would 
you rol the high cost of living, the fates, the govern- 
ment, or would you be honest enough to blame yourself if 
you failed? 

The sad part of it is that these people described by Mr. 
Rich were anxious to try life out in God’s country. They 
wanted to get away from the influences that had made life 
miserable for them in their former work. They were no 
doubt near-failures and took a gambler’s chance at a new 
life. The lure of some real estate literature had gotten 
into their blood. New pastures looked fresh and green. 
Another failure added to the list is a calamity. It takes 
the pep out of them. They may not have the courage to 
try again. But agriculture is better off without them. 
The unfit are competitors who are a menace to those who 
need the market. Montana is not the only state where 
such derelicts of other occupations have failed. 

Some of those who forsake other work, even without 
capital or experience, e good at farming or some lesser 
branch of agriculture such as poultry, fruit or truck grow- 
ing. So it seems that the only test is time. It used to be 
that any failure in other lines of endeavor could make good 
at farming. Not so any longer. Agriculturists are a 
chosen people—chosen by the test of time. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS INCREASE 


ACCORDING to the national bureau of casualty and 
surety underwriters, there were 11,067 fatal accidents 
in 1920 due to automobile mishaps. There were 12,293 in 
1921; 13,650 in 1922 and 15,700 in 1923. It is safe to 
assume that there were 16,000 or ibly 17,000 in 1924. 
There were 392,000 persons iahased beshios those killed, in 
1923. The increase had been 100,000 injuries a year, so in 
1924 there were close to 500,000 persons hurt in auto 
accidents. 

We have mentioned before how a great number meet 
with fatal results in trying to get across railroad tracks 
ahead of trains, and even a large number have run head- 
on into the side of standing trains. It goes to show how 
careless drivers are. Not only drunks wreck their cars but 
—_ drivers seem to do reckless driving in daylight and 

ark. = 

A large percentage of drivers are unfit for this hazard- 
ous occupation. Defective vision, color blindness, absent- 
mindedness, which means pre-occupation with thoughts 
and oblivious to what is in the road ahead, intoxication, 
reckless youth, inferior old age, all contribute to the terri- 
ble death and injury toll of American automobiles. “It is 
better to be safe than sorry.” 





WEAK-KNEED ENFORCEMENT 


VERY citizen who believes in the sanctity of law 
laments that if we are to have a prohibition law on our 
statutes, it is not better enforced. The bottlegger is getting 
to be a menace, not alone because of the liquor he sells, but 
because he is supported and surrounded by a gang of gunmen 
and thugs and rum runners who do not hesitate to take the 
lives of innocent bystanders when making their escape. 

The enforcement of prohibition is not in the department 
of justice but in the treasury department as a part of the 
internal revenue law. The authority for enforcement must 
be centralized and put in the hands of those who believe in 
enforcement. H. R. 6645, known as the Crampton bill, 

the house 275 to 86. It is a bill to bring about better 
enforcement by taking enforcement out of — and giving 
it a responsible head. The Stalker bill before congress is 
‘otendal to increase the penalties for bootl . They 
can afford to pay fines because of the profit in their business. 
We want a law with teeth in it or let us acknowledge the 
whole Volstead act as a farce. The.bootleggers are getting 
too bold and too bad. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HE Agricultural Commission whose work was so much 

heralded thruout the country has submitted its find- 

ings and its recommendations for legislation to place 
the basic industry of the country on a more firm basis. 

Here in brief are the principal recommendations made by 
the commission: 

First, the passage of a law creating a Federal Cooperative 
Marketing board. The latter is to be composed of five 
members, the secretary of agriculture and the secretary of 
commerce, with three members, including a chairman, to 
be appointed in the first instance by the president, but 
thereafter on the nomination of cooperative organizations 
registered with the federal board. In outlining its functions 
it is clearly set forth that it is to be a “fostering institution’’ 
rather than regulatory or interfering; that its function is to 
increase confidence in the organizations and develop a uni- 
form accounting system; that it will help the creation of 
better grades and standards for agricultural commodities 
than those now holding. Provision is made for setting up 
federally registered exchanges and associations for market- 
ing produce, and registration with the board is to be a 
voluntary act. 

Second, an amendment to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks act to permit re-discount of the paper of national 
agricultural credit corporations. This is the principal step 
recommended to aid the livestock industry, which the com- 
mission told the president is now on a precarious basis. 

Third, greater tariff protection for certain farm com- 
modities, including cattle, which face keen competition 
from foreign hides, leather and so on; also for plant and 
animal oils and for dried fruits. 

Fourth, the immediate readjustment of railroad rates on 
farm produce which has been suffering under a heavy 
handicap as a result of the “horizontal” freight raises in 
recent years. 

Fifth, truth in fabric legislation so as to prevent the mis- 
branding of goods, “shoddy” being one of the enemies of 
the wool grower. 

Sizth, greater assistance by the federal government to 
state agricultural experiment stations. 

Seventh, improvement and extension of the market 
information service of the department of agriculture. 

While no definite decision has been reached, it is thought 
likely that several of these proposals may be enacted in a 
single measure, as this would expedite legislation. Rather 
than accept unsatisfactory legislation, President Coolidge 
would prefer postponement. 


Government Bureaus Rapped by Commission 


EADING between the lines in the various reports, one 
finds that the commission was conscious thruout its 
work of the many jealousies and bickerings that exist be- 
tween various departments and bureaus of the government. 
Calling attention to this fact cannot cause any harm. 
There are no recriminations, but the intimation is made 
that some agencies of the government somehow missed 
their opportunity. Remembering how serious the freight 


rate question has been, this sentence has a world of signi- 
ficance, viz: “It is unfortunate that in more recent years the 
Interstate Commerce commission has failed or has been un- 
able to recognize its responsibility as an advocate of the 
shipper and has developed into a court.” 

It is legitimate to draw a similar conclusion from the 


statement made that the Tariff commission, which has the 
so-called elastic clause of the tariff at its disposal, ‘can 
materially assist in bringing relief to agriculture by actively 
functioning along the lines of its constituted powers.”’ 


Banking System Divided 


CO of the very vital points prominently brought out 
in the current inquiry into the farmer’s credit system 
pertains to the relation between the banks of the country as 
a whole and the Federal Reserve system. All told, there are 
30,000 banks in the United States. About one-fourth of 
these are national banks and the remainder state banks. 
Of the latter, 10,000 are not eligible for membership in the 
Federal Reserve system, but of the 11,000 that are eligible 
only 1,650 are members. In other words, about 20,000 
banks are outside the pale as far as the re-discounting ad- 
— of the government guaranteed banks are con- 
cerned. 


Muscle Shoals Still Hangs Fire 


AFIER an amazing series of maneuvers, the senate and 
the house have now gotten down to an intelligible 
plane on the Muscle Shoals fight and, unless a monkey 
wrench is thrown into the machinery from an unexpected 
quarter, a bill which will secure the adherence of both 
houses is likely to emerge from the conference in progress 
as this is written. Two bills are before the joint conferees, 
the Underwood bill passed by the senate and the bill passed 
by the house last session on the basis of the Ford offer. 
The measure that will emerge will in all probability provide 
for a 50-year lease to a corporation formed under govern- 
ment supervision, tho with private capital. The effort now 
is to assure a supply of fertilizer at a low rate at the same 
time making the lease sufficiently attractive from the power- 
selling standpoint as to invite capital. There is still a bare 
possibility that Ford may figure in the final disposition. 


Gasoline Tax Has Come 


Al the conclusion of a recent study by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the operation of the gasoline tax all 
over the country the prediction is made that it is going to 
be the permanent method of raising part, if not all, of the 
funds necessary for highway purposes. Oregon and Col- 
orado the first gasoline tax in 1919. At present there 
are thirty-five states and the District of Columbia which 
are collecting this tax. In other words, seventy-three 
percent of the states have adopted it. These states have a 
rural mileage of 1,954,886 miles comprising 6.5 percent 
of the total rural highway mileage of the country. Of the 
thirty-five states, fifteen levy a 2-cent tax; eight a 1-cent 
tax; nine a 3-cent tax; two a 2)4-cent tax and one state, 
Arkansas, is charging a 4cent tax. According to the 
study by the Bureau of Public Roads, a 1-cent gasoline 
tax is equivalent on the average to $4.25 per vehicle, per 
year. One of the features stressed is the ease of collec- 
tion and the little expense incident thereto. 


The Biggest Audience 


ON March 4, 1921, when President Harding was in- 
augurated, the old newspaper files disclose that the 


crowd was estimated at 125,000 [Continued on page 117 
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Red clover grown from native seed 








Italian red clover, showing winter kill 


The Annual Clover Seed Problem 


Know the Seed and Where It Comes From 


By EDWY B. REID 


OBODY tries to raise mushrooms on sunny pasture 
land, or grapefruit in our northern states. But many 
good farmers, with many a scanty clover harvest 

behind them, are still investing good money in clover seed 
which cannot stand the winter’s cold and the diseases which 
are especially hard for foreign-bred seed to withstand. 

Altho the United States department of agriculture for 
five consecutive years has been spreading the word that 
[talian red clover seed is absolutely worthless in this country, 
except in the two states, Idaho and Washington,a million 
pounds of this seed, worth approximately $300,000, was 
imported and seeded, for the fiscal year 1924. 

In 1920 there was imported from Italy something like 
7,808,000 pounds of red clover seed at a cost to American 
farmers of $2,350,000; and, generally speaking, it wasn’t 
worth thirty cents. 

The loss involved covers not only the $2,350,000 first cost 
of it, but the labor of sowing 750,000 acres and the almost 
complete loss of crop on 
that acreage as a result of 


and have the added virtue of producing more leafage. They 
are, however, much more liable than American seed to loss 
from mildew and anthracnose, a sort of slow-consumption 
which affects the clover with withered black streaks and 
eventually kills it. 

Clover seed grown nearest to the locality in which it is to 
be sowed is more likely to withstand the rigors of winter and 
the insects and diseases of that district. Accordingly, the 
department of agriculture definitely recommends the pur- 
chase of clover seed as near home as possible. 

But on the other hand the supply of such seed is scanty— 


“not half enough to supply the American demand—and 


varies considerably from season to season, according to the 
price of hay, the amount of stock-raising and the financial 
necessity of the farmers who ordinarily do not care to 
“monkey with” a small clover seed harvest of ten or twenty 
bushels. In 1923 our total production of all clover seed was 
only about 1,500,000 pounds—a very small share of our 

annual requirements. And 

for many years past, be- 





the seed failure. 

hus, it is evident that 
the meager sum which is 
appropriated to the de- 
partment of agriculture’s 
study of forage crops this 
year will be a_ highly 
profitable investment if it 
does nothing more than 
prevent misguided farm- 
ers from buying their seed 
rom Italy’s shipments to 
this country. 

Of course, there are 
many other factors which 

ive important parts in 
the heavy clover losses to 








cause of this fact, it has 
been the custom for this 
country to import huge 
quantities of clover seed 
from abroad. We drew 
from overseas *.: 1923-24 
the following cotals: Red 
clover, 24,728,900 pounds; 
alsike, 11,056,00 pounds; 
crimson, 7,744,000 pounds; 
white, 1,407,500 pounds. 

This importation of red 
clover came from France, 
which led with 17,610,000 
pounds; England, 3,999,- 
000 pounds; Italy, 999,000 

unds; and the balance 
rom Canada. 








irmers in recent years— 
any of them more im- 
tant than the failure 
f Italian red clover seed. 
Lack of sufficient phos- 
‘hate and lime in the soil is perhaps the most important 
cause. Diseases and insects bring extra heavy losses; and 
vrong fall treatment the first year causes widespread failure 
f the young plants. These facts are all treated interest- 
ngly and at length in the government bulletins. But poor 
and unadapted seed is one widespread mistake which any 
umer can correct easily and at once. 
On government and state experiment farms, innumerable 
sts of foreign-bred and native-strain red clover seed have 
een conducted during the past two years. One clearcut 
clusion is uppermost: that the Italian red clover seed 
{most invariably winter-kills or dies of disease. In fact 
ie Chilian, Bohemian, French, German and British red 
lover all show much more vitality thru the winter, many 
{ them comparing very favorably with home-grown ‘ 


Red clover from limed and unlimed soil at the Ohio 
experiment station 


Thus Uncle Sam last 
year had a total bill pre- 
sented to him by foreign 
growers for red clover seed 
alone of something like $7,500,000. So, it is easy to see how 
important is the right solution of the clover seed problem, 
and what a tremendous help the department of agriculture 
can be in determining the relative value of the various 
strains and their suitability to the soil and climate of our 
various sections. Seed that succumbs early to our climate, 
our insects and plant diseases, loses not only its own cost 
but the cost of our labor and what should have been the 
season’s profit on that crop. A successful stand of this 
cornerstone of agriculture must be assured. Farmers today 
cannot afford the risks of uncertainty in clover. 

The carefulness with which the government’s tests on 
clover seed have been made is shown by the list of experi- 
ment stations reporting: St. Paul, Minnesota; Ames, Iowa; 
Madison, Ashland and Marshfield, (Continued on page 82 
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‘‘Hoss’”’ Sense and Plant Disease Control 
A Work in Which Cooperation Counts 


By C. T. GREGORY 


OW much time and money can-I profitably spend to 


get rid of this disease?” is the question that every 
man will ask himself. The orchardist may feel that 
it is useless to spray his apples when 
the winter has killed most of the 


fifty dollars this year? The killing of the leaves seemed to 
ripen the fruit earlier and I got the crop off while the market 
was still good.”” I must admit that there is much truth in 
this statement because it has been 
shown that tomatoes often ripen 





fruit. It is undoubtedly true that it 
will not pay him that year, but, if 
he does not spray, he will find that 
he has a job that is doubly difficult 
the following season. You cannot 
make a horse drink if he does not 
want to, but when he needs it he 
takes his fill at the first opportunity. 
The horse sense in plant disease 
control is just the same, use the con- 
trol measures when they are needed, 
but know when to stop. 

Years ago, when I was teaching 
school, we gave our students a prob- 
lem something like this: ‘You are 








later on vines that have been 
thoroly sprayed with bordeaux. 
However, I also saw fields of toma- 
toes in other places in the state from 
which only one picking was made 
before the plants were plowed up, due 
solely to the ravages of the late 
blight. Moreover, an Indianapolis 
gardener made the statement that 
ohe spraying with bordeaux meant 
several hundred dollars profit since it 
delayed the late blight sufficiently to 
permit the development of a full 
crop of tomatoes. This is a case 
where the gardener must judge for 








farming 140 acres and are raising 
corn, wheat, oats and potatoes. On 
the farm is a small orchard of apples 
and peaches.” The students were 
asked to outline the work needed 
for disease control. Unfortunately the boys felt cailed upon 
to show that they knew every trouble to which these cro 
could fall heir and as a result the poor farmer would 

have had time to plant anything, much less ee his 
crops. All his time would be taken up controllin 

This is one illogical extreme to which no man ny go. But 


bushe 











* 
Treating seed grain on the D. M. Mabbitt farm in Indiana 


some seem to have the idea that we are trying to force them 
to this extreme. As a result, they often go to the other 
extreme and do nothing, to the detriment of their 
crops. 

The amount of time that can profitably be spent on plant 
disease control is governed by many factors, some of which 
are perfectly evident. For example, what is the value of the 
crop, how serious is the disease, and what is the cost of the 
treatment in time and money? The orchardist knows that 
if he expects to raise marketable crops of fruit, spraying is 
just as necessary as fertilizing, cultivation or any other 
cultural practice.. As a result he spends time and money 
rather lavishly, not foolishly, but he does not spare the 
spray machine nor the spray material because he knows it 
pays. The potato grower should look upon spraying in much 
the same way. It has been proven, in the regtons where the 
late blight of potatoes is serious, that the value of the crop 
saved one year from this disease will pay for spraying the 
potatoes for the next ten years. Furthermore, it is also 
known that bordeaux spraying increases yields when late 
blight is not present. 

Last summer I visited the farm of R. E. Wood in Indiana, 
and there saw a large patch of staked tomatoes which were 
almost defoliated by the late blight disease. I asked why he 
had not sprayed them, because I knew he had a fine spray 
machine available. Back came the surprising statement, 
“Why should I spray those vines when that disease made me 


The go portion of this field yielded 30 
s more potatoes per acre than the 
unsprayed 


himself. Perhaps on early tomatoes 
it will not pay, but in late tomatoes 
and during a wet season spraying is 
almost a necessity. 

A recent bulletin from the Purdue 
experiment station on the “Cost of Producing Oats and 
Wheat”’ has some interesting information on treatment 
of wheat in Washington county, Indiana. Out of the 
eighty-one farmers reporting, fifty-four treated their wheat 
by cleaning, formaldehyde treatment, or hot water treat- 
ment. The average yield for these men was 16.2 bushels 
per acre. The remaining farmers who did not treat their 
seed had an average yield of 13.4 bushels per acre. This is 
an increase of 2.8 bushels or $2.67 in favor of treatment after 
deducting the cost of the work. In Clinton county this year 
the fields of wheat that were raised from wheat that was 
hot water treated in 1922, were practically free from smut. 
In some cases the neighboring untreated fields had 15 per- 
cent of loose smut. 

The treatment paid where the disease was serious, but let 
us look at another place where the farmers in a moment of — 
let us say—enthusiasm established an expensive treating 
station. It was used one year and has since been sold piece- 
meal at a sacrifice. Why? Largely because these men made 
this purchase without due regard for the seriousness of the 
disease, or the probable future use of the treating apparatus. 
On the other hand, scores of groups of farmers in Indiana 
have assembled thoroly efficient treating stations with an. 
outlay of only a few dollars for permanent equipment. A 
couple of tanks, either rented or furnished by the farmers, a, 
threshing engine to furnish the steam, ten or fifteen feet of 
iron pipe, an accurate thermometer and a true spirit o 
cooperation constituted these farmers’ stock in trade. These 
men have effectively got rid of loose smut at a cost of not 
more than five cents a bushel for treatment. 

Plant disease control is profitable and practical, but it can 
be made most impractical if done thoughtlessly. What are 


the essentials of practical disease control? I believe that one 
(Continued on page 57 


of the foremost, if not the most 











A cooperative hot water treating station 
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Bill Brown Markets Plant Food 


His Methods Produce a High-Class Package 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


UCCESSFUL farming is very much a matter of market- 
ing. Crops are but assembled plant food; animals are 
simply concentrated crops animated by a spark of 

life. At least one man concedes that the highest type of 
farming is where the crops of the farm are sold to livestock, 
so that the spark of life can get them to market easily. It 
therefore follows that farming is to a large extent a matter of 
marketing plant food. 

Up to the present, most 
farmers have been interested 


before the various steps in soil building took place and while 
the land was still in a state of vanishing fertility, the Browns 
frequently got as much as fifteen bushels of oats to the acre 
and other crops in proportion. 

Tiling is a subject that writers stay away from because 
soil conditions are so variable, but I am going to hazard two 
ideas that Brown advances. Every man who has tiled has 
found that some of his tile w,uld not work. It seemed im- 

possible for the water to get 
down to them, there being 





mainly in marketing the 
virgin plant food, that which 
came to them with the title 
to the land. Still others, 
fewer in number, have found 
that they can easily exploit 
two additional sources of 
plant food, more nearly inex- 
haustible than is the supply 
that comes to them with the 
land title. 

Will Brown, of Gratiot 
county, Michigan, classifies 
as among the latter. Very 
early his folks came to old 
Gratiot which at that time 
consisted of a few sandy 
islands nearly surrounded by 
water and cat-holes. Drain- 
age was unknown, so the 
farmers worked the sandy 
knolls and allowed the wild 
ducks to take the sloughs. 

His father died when Brown was a very young boy so it 
remained for his mother and an older brother and himself 
to clear up the farm that later proved to have little virgin 
fertility in comparison with the other farms in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Farming is a mighty interesting study, I was informed, 
his brown eyes closing thoughtfully, “if you can make a 
living at it while you are making the study.” 

This characterizes Brown’s attitude toward farming for 
he has truly made a study of it. He was an eager reader and 
the “dry and uninteresting” bulletins that some folks either 
burn or do worse with, he found absorbing and he was for- 
ever and eternally searching thru them to locate the kernel 
of fact that might apply to his farm. The result of these 
nocturnal forays into the realm of what was actually known 
about farming convinced Brown on his eighty acres of land 
that if he was to make 


| a 





A pasture grown from a mixture of hubam, alsike, alfalfa 
and sweet clover 


-an impervious layer between 

. the top soil and the tile. It 
a) Se is necessary for those who 
lay tile to throw the subsoil 
back into the ditch on top 
of the tile but it should be 
remembered that this subsoil 
was once hardpan and will 
become the same again when 
tillage tools are drawn over it. 

“The earthworms are a 
great factor in drainage,”’ 
says Brown. “The holes 
they make in the soil will 
take off a lot of water but 
they will not work in sub- 
soil. So, when we tile, we 
throw the top soil in on top 
of the tile and the subsoil 
on top of this. Cropping 
and tilling soon make this 
into black soil. Now, when 
we repair or replace a tile, 
we find earthworms in the bottom of the trench. In dry 
weather, they go down making tiny passageways for the 
soil water of a wet season later.” 

He also mentioned that they have had little trouble with 
this impervious subsoil since they have been growing alfalfa 
and sweet clover. He explains this by saying that the alfalfa 
roots go down deep and then, when they are cut off by the 
plowshare, the lower part of the root decays leaving a chan- 
nel thru the hardpan. The surface water follows these 
channels down to the tile. 

I have heard a lot of classroom talk about plowing down 
green manure crops but this is one of the very few farms I 
have seen on which has been demonstrated what this 
practice will do over a series of years. This is not a stock 
farm. True, Brown does keep some grade Guernseys and 


he also has Tamworth hogs, turning off a hundred or more 
shotes each year, but the 


amount of livestock he 





that living, he must not 
only market the fertility 
that was above the ground 
but he must also find 
some way of mining the 
fertility that was far be- 
low the top soil. 

His first job was to 
make available the plant 
food that was already in 
the soil. This he did by 
tiling and plowing down 
crops of clover. Then he 
went further and grew 
alfalfa and clover in every 
conceivable combination. 
He found that one and the 
same class of plants not 
only made the nitrogen of the air into salable plant foods 
but also sent their roots away below the usual feeding zone 
of the ordinary farm crops. These roots not only brought 
up valuable plant foods but the holes in the subsoil left 
by these decaying plant roots lowered the feeding zone of 
shallower rooted crops and left passageways down, so the 
surface water could more easily get into the tile. 

And walking over the fields and hearing of the forty-seven 
bushel yield of beans, forty-five bushels per acre of wheat 
and eighty bushels of corn, you get the comparison, because 





The home where Browns live 


keeps would not explain 
the apparently increasing 
fertility index. 

This isn’t any hot air 
story either, for on this 
farm was the best corn 
I had seen on a thousand- 
mile journey. Here were 
beans that completely 
covered the rows and an 
alfalfa-alsike clover seed- 
ing made in oats that 
simply carpeted the soil. 
There was a June clover- 
alfalfa seeding that had 
come on after wheat har- 
vest and was a full pas- 
ture. There was also a hubam and biennial sweet clover 
pasture that pigs positively could not keep down. In fact, 
in every nook and cranny of the farm where there was a 
vacant space, some kind of clover was growing. 

Brown has for years followed a four-year rotation, werd 
down a crop of clover every four years. It runs like this: 
Put all the manure from the barns on to the clover that is to 
be turned down for corn. Then plow the corn ground for 
beans or potatoes and if the beans or potatoes are off in 
tirne, sow wheat in the fall; if not, (Continued on page §1 
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A County That Is Going to Seed ° 


How a Group of Farmers Got on the Main Track to Success 


By ALSON SECOR 


ITTSON county, Minnesota, with its 342,000 acres 
of improved land used to be all wheat, like all other 
acres of the Red River valley on the Minnesota and 

North Dakota sides. Kittson county stood it just as long 
as it could, then it did what other wheat counties in Minne- 
sota and Iowa had done before, switched to something else. 
It wasn’t getting anywhere in particular until 1914 when 
there happened to come into the county a teacher of agricul- 
ture in one of the high schools who started something. For 
three years he taught, and so impressed his personality upon 
his surroundings that he then became the county agent. As 
county agent for seven years W. V. Lengley turned the 
switch and got the county onto the main track 

that led to success. It takes the whole 

train crew to get a train onto or off a 
siding. It is cooperation, team work. 
So it was not the agricultural 
teacher, county agent alone who 
wrought the change in Kitt- 
son county. It was a train of 
circumstances and the help 

of many who were willing 

to back a new movement 
after they had been shown. 

If I were going to write the 
story of Kittson county in 
resolution form I would say: 
Whereas, in 1914 there were 
only eleven purebred bulls in 
the whole county, and now 
ithere are one hundred and 
eighty-five; Whereas, there 
were no silos in 1914 and now 
there are seventy-eight ; Where- 
as in 1914 there was no corn, 
and they grow 12,000 acres 
now; Whereas there was no 
dairy cooperation in 1914 and now they have four good 
cooperative and one other creamery which pay the 913 
patrons about $200,000 for butterfat; and Whereas the 
potato crop of less than a thousand acres in 1914 was an 
uncertain and unprofitable crop, but now they grow ten 
thousand acres of the finest potatoes grown; Therefore, be 
it resolved that it has paid Kittson county to get out of the 
wheat gambling game and go to seed. 

I might write of the things they have done with dairying, 
‘alfalfa, sheep—leading,county in sheep—poultry, especially 
turkeys, boys’ and girls’ club work and other matters since 
they caught the inspiration from a live county agent, but 
I must prove that the county has gone to-seed. So that is 
my story. 

Charles Younggren had been raising spuds with consid- 
erable success. One year he secured a yield of 300 bushels 
per acre. But he experienced his successes and failures as 
every grower has 
who did not know 








The farm home of Charles Younggren, a grower of 
high quality potatoes 


great. development in potato growing in that cow 
When Mr. Longley became county agent in 1918 
induced the purchase of thirty-eight pounds of corros 
sublimate with which to treat seed potatoes. In 1923 they 
used 1,091 pounds besides other materials. They started 
with twelve seed plots in 1918 and had one hundred in 1‘)22 
and also in 1923. In 1919 there were nine growers wit) 
ninety acres which produced 12,870 bushels of certified sec|, 
In 1923 there were twenty-nine growers with 649 acres, 
roducing 84,793 bushels. Of 9,400 acres of potatoes in 
ittson county in 1924, 1,700 acres were certified. 
In 1923 eighty-five percent of the county acreage was 
planted with treated seed. Eighty percent was 
planted with certified seed in 1924, or from 
seed plot stock. Previous to secd 
treatment and summer spraying 
much of the crop was blighted or 
diseased. Now only traces of 
blackleg, the ban of potato 
growing, occurs in treated 
fields. 
It means something in 
terms of cash to produce 
certified seed. The extra 
care given to keep away 
disease may increase the 
production costs a little but 
it is well paid for by the mar- 
ket. In 1923 the market paid 
a premium of from forty cents 
to a dollar over common stock 
potatoes forseed. So the growers 
were compensated for the extra 
care. At the lowest figure they 
made a profit of $33,917 in 
1923 on certified seed potatoes. 
But the growers are not the 
only ones who profit. The buyer or the planter of certified 
seed has his rewards. These Kittson certified seed potatoes 
are shipped to twelve states. Experiments in Missouri with 
Irish cobblers and Early Ohios show that certified seed 
yielded an average increase of eighty-three bushels per acre 
over other seed in 1923. The Indiana station says in a bul- 
letin: “The value of certified seed has been repeatedly 
demonstrated during the t four years. The average 
increase from certified ual te 58.6 bushels per acre when 
compared with ordinary home-grown or northern seed stock. 
During the summer of 1922 ten thousand farmers in 
seventy-eight counties found that certified seed is the first 
essential in making the old potato patch a place of profit.” 
And a Kansas bulletin says that “there was an increase of 
fifty bushels per acre from certified Early Ohios over uncer- 
tified Early Ohios planted side by side on the same farm.” 
Experiments show certified seed in Missouri increased the 
ere eighty - three 
ushels per acre. 





how to combat po- 
tato diseases. Being 
of an inquisitive 
turn of mind he 
wanted to know just 
what caused the 
trouble, so he took 
some potatoes to a 
farmers’ institute in 





The average yield of 
the state in 1919 
was only sixty-one 
bushels. Increase 
the yield of their 
66,051 acres by 83 
and they would get 
5,482,233 bushels 
just from the in- 
crease, which is a 





1914 and the potato 
specialist from the 
agricultural college 
told him how to 
treat with corrosive sublimate, and advised him to grow a 
seed plot. The next spring Mr. Younggren planted an 
experimental plot with treated and untreated seed. He 
didn’t believe much in college notions but, when this plot 
was dug, he found that the treated rows outyielded the 
untreated rows four or five times, because about half the 
vines in the untreated rows died of blight before potatoes 
were formed. This experience coming to the attention of 


Mr. Longley was the foundation work of what later led to 


Filling the potato planters with quality seed 





good deal more than 
they have been get- 
ting. Add the in- 
crease to what they have been producing and it figures 
9,539,986 bushels which the state does not need. So, to 
produce the 4,057,753 bushels they do grow, they could re- 
duce the acreage to 28,178 acres and put 37,873 acres to 
other uses. 

Kansas got a 50-bushel increase with certified seed. 
That state averaged 64 bushels per acre in 1919. Put a 50- 
bushel increase on its 47,246 acres of spuds and they would 
have 2,362,300 bushels more than (Continued from page 65 
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I Fought It, I Endured It, I Embrace It 


Sweet Clover—A Weed That Became Popular 


By P. H. STEWART, Nebraska 


FIRST tried to kill it, I then endured it, and I now 
embrace it.” Thus writes W. F. Ring of Lancaster 
county, Nebraska, regarding his experience with sweet 
clover. His experience is typical of many others who used 
to think that sweet clover was to be fought tooth and toe- 
nail. They now find 
it a good crop for 


makes some supplementary pasture for fall use when other 
pastures are often short, brown and weedy. The benefit to 
the soil is probably equal to, or greater than, the pasture 
value when handled this way. Much of our soil is beginning 
to show a depletion in its organic or vegetable matter con- 

tent. Where mois- 

ture conditions will 





pasture and soil- ; 
building purposes. ¢ 
And something like 
fourteen or fifteen 
years ago someone 
proposed a law in 
our legislature to 
put any man who 
seeded sweet clover 
in the same class 
with our present- 
day hootchmakers. 

So much has been 





said about sweet 
clover of late years 
that our old friend 





red clover has been 
sort of mentioned as 
just among those 
present. However, instead of being a crop to replace red 
clover, sweet clover is just an addition to the clover family. 
They fill different needs. Sweet clover is not at all apt to 
replace common red clover as a hay crop. Where hay is 
wanted and a clover crop is needed in the rotation to help 
build up the land, red clover has first chance all thru the 
region to which it is adapted. Most men who have tried 
sweet clover for hay do not like it very well. 

The main farm use of sweet clover probably is as a pasture 
plant, altho its value as a soil- 
builder is also kept in mind by 
those who seed it. Seeded in late - 





A heavy crop of sweet clover that is cut for seed 


\S permit sweet clover 
to be seeded with 


small grain, this is a 
act practice to 

uild up such land, 

How much pas- 
ture will sweet clo- 
ver make in com- 
parison with native 
pastures? Many 
seem to think that 
it will carry some- 
thing like twice as 
much stock. Out in 
Dawson county, 
Nebraska, Arthur 
Paul seeded a quar- 
ter section of his 
land to sweet clover. 
He says that when this quarter was in native grass it would 
not pasture more than fifty or sixty head of cattle. In 
second year sweet clover, it took care of more than one 
hundred head in good shape. Even then, it grew up more 
than knee high. 

As a pasture crop, it fits in best as a supplement to the 
permanent pasture. It is rather risky to rely on it alone 
unless one uses two fields, one in first year and the other in 
second year sweet clover. Spring seeded sweet clover cannot 

ordinarily be depended on to fur- 
nish much pasture until at least the 











March or early April without a A, 
nurse crop, it is ordinarily ready to 
be pastured about the middle of 
June. Where one is particularly 
anxious to get a stand for summer 
pasture, it has been found that a 
good way to sow it is to plow the 
land early and fairly shallow, work 
it down into a firm seedbed and drill 
from twelve to fifteen pounds of 
good, searified seed per acre, the 
latter part of March or in early 
April. A good many farmers report 
that they have better luck in get- 
ting stands if they do not plow 
the land. Where the sweet clover 
follows corn, the land is just disced 
and the seed sown and harrowed in. 
It is very important that the seed- 
bed be firm. 

County Agent Hecht of Dawson 
county, Nebraska, who has been 
carefully observing results with 








eastern Nebraska in climatic condi- 
tions and-three to four weeks later 
in central and western Nebraska. It 
then ordinarily stays green until 
frost. The second year it comes on 
- very early but gets woody and sets 
seed in late July. Thus, unless both 
first and second year sweet clover, 
or a permanent pasture is used, 
there is a scarcity of pasture at one 
end or the other of the season. 

As a hay crop, sweet clover is 
rather hard to cure, touchy as to 
being killed when cut, and thesecond 
year it is apt to be rather course 
and stemmy. It is more apt to be 
killed by mowing the second year 
than the first. This is especially 
true if it is cut late, close and during 
a hot spell. Last season many men 
who thought they would cut a hay 
crop off their second year sweet 
clover and then harvest a seed crop, 


@ middle of June in regions similar to 








sweet clover in his county, says 
they have come to the conclusion 
that seed put in in February or 
tarly March, without plowing the 
land, is fairly sure to make a stand. Seed in the hull is 
ue, being usually put on with an endgate seeder. One 
reason why many use this method is because unhulled, 
unscarified seed is satisfactory. Most of the scarifying 
machines are in the hands of seed companies, hence, if 
scarified seed is used, the seed must pass thru their hands for 
cleaning and scarifying. 

In eastern Nebraska the practice of seeding sweet clover 
on winter wheat land in February and March, and with 
oats at the usual time of seeding, is spreading. This makes 
some pasture in late summer and fall. If the sweet clover is 
not left for pasture and a seed crop the next year, it is 
wsually spring plowed for corn. Handled in this way, it 


Seeet clover seeded with oats 


killed the crop when it was mowed, 
even tho it was cut fairly high. 
First year sweet clover makes a 
hay much like alfalfa. 

Sweet clover to be cut for seed the second year should be 
either clipped high quite early in the year or else pastured off 
the first part of the season. If this is not done it is apt to 
make such a growth that it will be hard to bind. 

In a summer feeding test carried on by the Nebraska 
er -eriment station last year, sweet clover made good gains 
on steers but did not seem to put quite the finish on them 
that sudan pasture did. Each year one hears less and less of 
the old statement that cattle will not eat it. Several auth- 
entic cases of bloat on sweet clover have been found. The 
trouble seems greater during wet periods during which the 
growth is heavy and succulent. 

Among soil-building crops it leads (Continued on page 119 
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A small investment in paint protects a large investment in buildings 


Lengthening the Life of Farm Buildings 


An Experienced Painter Gives Some Practical Points 
By J. E. DAVIS 


and asked me to tell her how to finish the woodwork 

in their home, explaining that they had been remodeling 
the house as they could afford it, and wanted to do their own 
finishing. She has told me since that they are delighted 
with the results of their work. One day last fall I found a 
friend putting the prime coat on a little house he had just 
built. He was using a little brush that might have cost 
thirty cents and a paint much too heavy for a last coat. 
When these mistakes were remedied, he was able to get on 
much faster and with a better outlook for a permanent job. 

The following description of the methods and principles 
of painting, is made as simple as possible in the hope that 
it may prove of benefit to many who wish to do their own 
work. 

In order to get it before you in logical form, it is divided 
into six branches as follows: time to paint, condition of 
building, equipment, amount and kind of material, mixing 
the paint, and the final application to building in question. 

The proper time to 


J UST the other day a little woman came into my office 


job when the boards are drawn down. The oil in the paint 
also seems to have some effect in softening the siding and 
making it less apt to crack when forced back to place. For 
nailing, use six-penny box nails, obtainable at any hardware 
store. 

The equipment carried by a professional workman is 
usually somewhat extensive, as it is important that he be 
able to reach many difficult places with as little time and 
trouble as possible, but for ordinary buildings the farmer 
need be at little or no expense in this regard. Most farmers 
have ladders that will answer and if not, one may usually 
be borrowed or even a very crude homemade one does quite 
well, strength being the most desirable quality. A good 
step-ladder is almost a necessity. A much more convenient 
ladder than the step-ladder, however, is a short, wide 
ladder, known to the craft as a “bug.” 

This ladder may be easily made of a few pieces of waste 
lumber, and even tho crudely constructed, will be found 
very useful. It is much after the fashion of a step-ladder 
without the back legs, 
and should be about six 





paint is when the weath- 
er is settled and warm. 
Paint applied in the 
winter sometimes wears 
very well, but it is less 
likely to prove satis- 
factory. For the sake of 
appearance, many pre- 
fer to paint in the spring, 
but it is reasonable to 
believe that after a build- 
ing has stood during the 
heat of the summer, the 
checks and pores in 
the wood are more cer- 
tain to be dried out and 
open to receive the paint 
and by it to be sealed 
against the attack of 
damp and decay. This 
is more especially true of 
new buildings and those 
on which the old coating 
is so badly cracked or weathered as to permit of the entrance 
of moisture. Where the old coating is still good, or if paint 
is only applied when the building is thoroly dry, the spring 
job may wear as well as that done in the fall. The main 
thing to be done is to be sure the building is perfectly dry. 

When a professional painter calls to give estimates on 
your work, one of the first things he observes is the condition 
of the building. The surface as well as the size and style of 
the building is to him an index to the amount of labor and 
material needed, and the consistency of the paint to be used. 
A badly cracked or peeled surface requires much labor to get 
it in condition to paint; and a dry, porous surface takes up 
much material. A painter will also notice if there is much 





loose or missing putty around the window glass, as its re- 
placement is a considerable item in the matter of time. It 
often happens on old houses that the siding boards become 
loose and need renailing. This should be done following the 
first coat as the paint will in that way have an opportunity 
to get up under the loosened edges and help to make a tight 





Even a modest home looks neat and attractive when well painted 


feet high by five in 
breadth. At the top of 
each side-rail a_ short 
piece, say two feet long, 
is fastened by nails or 
bolts at an angle some- 
what greater than 3 
right angle so that when 
the ladder is leaned 
against the house, these 
“horns” will hold it at a 
convenient distance from 
the building and at the 
same time form a sup- 
port upon which a board 
ten inches wide may be 
nailed as a top step or 
shelf. With this ar- 
rangement you will be 
able to stand on the top 
and reach the siding to a 
height of twelve feet. 
You will also be able to paint a wide strip from right to left 
without moving your ladder, and when you have painted 
down to the top step you will be able to get the rest from 
the ground. 

The horn and shelf arrangement is very convenient on 
longer ladders as well—the only poiny to watch being never 
to reach too far sideways from such a ladder as they are apt 
to roll or “flop.” A light, strong plank is also a useful addi- 
tion to the equipment. Placed between two step-ladders, it 
makes a good staging for porch or other low work. A 
little ingenuity will suggest ways to reach the difficult 
places. These matters should all be planned before the 
actual painting begins, in order that each strip or part of the 
building may be completed before the paint ‘‘sets,’’ making 
it impossible to join on with the next fresh patch without 
showing ‘“‘laps.”’ 

The selection of brushes must be governed somewhat by 
the nature of the work to be done. For barn painting, 4 
four-inch flat brush does well, provided that it is full-bodied 
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aud will carry the paint out in a thin coat instead of leavin 
jt in uneven patches. A better brush, and one veleiinaendel 
for all work, especially that of the better class, is what is 
known as the 10-size oval. This is a heavy brush, but, owing 
to the compactness of the bristles, it will carry more paint 
thana flat tool, and will spread it in a more even coating. 

It may be stated here that many are under the erroneous 
impression that a good job of painting requires a lot of 
brushing. This is only partly true. No amount of brushin 
will cause the paint to enter the wood further than woul 
be the ease with a more moderate amount of labor. The 
real benefit derived from plenty of brushing is that thereby 
an even coating is obtained. Paint left in heavy patches 
will wrinkle or shrivel as it dries, leaving a rough surface. 
The varying depth of the coating produces a spotted appear- 
ance, and worst of all, paint thus applied will be likely to 
crack or peel. Altho there are several other advantages in 
using a good brush, this is the most important reason. Oval 
brushes are also sold in smaller sizes which may be found 
more convenient for trimming. 

Smaller brushes will be needed for sash painting and for 
spindle and lattice work and places not accessible with a 
large brush, but their selection is largely a matter of choice. 
A painter carries a duster-brush, which as the name indicates 
is for cleaning off dust and dirt, but any kind of a brush will 
serve for this purpose, or a rag will do very well. A putty- 
knife, a wire hook for hanging the paint pail and some pails 
to paint from complete the equipment necessary. 

In estimating the amount of paint required to cover a 
building, two things must be taken into consideration—the 
kind of paint selected and the condition of the surface to be 
covered. There are so many 
brands of ready-mixed paint 
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The proper mixing of lead and oil paint is not a difficult 
matter if a few simple directions are known and followed. 
There are a number of well-known brands of white lead 
on the market, any one of which will give satisfactory 
results. When buying your oil, insist on pure, raw linseed. 
Substitutes are sold more cheaply, but they will make you 
trouble later if used. Some painters prefer boiled oil, but 
if it were possible to obtain the genuine article, it is much 
more difficult for an amateur to handle, and it is very doubt- 
ful if there is any advantage in its use. To make paint of 
average consistency, requires about five gallons of oil to 
one hundred pounds of lead. Such a mixture produces from 
seven to seven and one-half gallons of paint. Using the 
prevailing prices of lead and oil, it will be simple to ascertain 
the cost per gallon of your paint. 

When all materials are at hand, proceed as follows: Put 
about half a teacup of the oil in your mixing-tub, and with 
a brush spread it around over the bottom and sides of the 
tub. This will help to keep the lead from sticking to the 
tub. To - som the lead pails, hammer the cover until well 
dented. The crimps over the edge may then be easily pried 
up with a claw hammer. Empty the lead into the tub. 
The empty pails when scrubbed out with a little oil make 
excellent pails to paint from. Never use them to hold food 
or water for man or beast, as lead is very poisonous, and it 
is almost impossible to get them clean enough to make their 
use safe. 

When all the lead to be used is in the tub, proceed to 
stir it until it is well broken up and no lumps remain. It is 
very essential that this point be borne in mind, for if oil is 
added before this.is done, it will be impossible to stir out 

the lumps and make an even 
mixture. This first stirring 





on the market that it is im- 

possible to offer much advice 

as to the best selection. A 

large experience in the use 
of all kinds of paint has 
proved the soundness of the 
advice: “Use nothing but 
good paint. It is the cheap- 
est in the long run.” 

The surface that is to be 
painted must be carefully 
inspected. If the old paint 
has sealed, all loose particles 
must be removed by use 
of the putty-knife or some 
other kind of scraper. Steel- 
wire brushes are also use- 
ful for helping to clean off 











the mass assumes a creamy 
appearance, a little oil may 
be added and stirred in. 
Continue adding about a 
quart of oil at a time and 
stirring in until the mixture 
is reduced sufficiently to stir 
easily. Oil may then be 
added in larger amounts. 
When the paint becomes 
somewhere near thin enough, 
great care should be exercised 
not to put in too much oil 
as there is the danger of get- 
ting it too thin. It may 
work thinner than it appears 
in the tub. Itis usually about 
right when it is of the con- 


A) is hard work; but as soon as 








loose paint. All loose putty on 
windows should be removed, 
and the wood exposed by its 
removal given a priming coat 
of any kind or color of paint, the object being to seal the 
wood so the new putty will stay in place. Putty applied to 
bare wood soon loses its oil and the putty crumbles and 
falls off. If the window sash are to receive two coats, this 
preparatory priming is unnecessary as it becomes a part of 
the first coat. Usually, unless the sash are very badly 
weathered, it is best to paint them but one coat as they are 
not se apt to remain sticky. 

If the old paint on the building presents a hard, flint 
surface, less material will be needed than on a surface whic 
appears porous and dull or chalky. We give here the 
painters’ rule for computing the amount of paint necessary 
to cover a surface. It will be understood that no rule is 
infallible; the kind of paint used, the condition of the surface 
as explained above, the temperature, etc., must be taken 
into account, and it must be left to the judgment of the 
workman to make due allowance for these matters. Find 
the number of square feet of surface to be painted. For a 
single coat, divide by 500; for two coats, divide by 390. The 
answer obtained in either case will be the number of gallons 
of paint needed. In finding the number of square feet of 
surface, care must be exercised to get it all, includin 
ornices, lattice work, spindles, ete. Porch lattice an 
pindles should be figured as solid spaces. Porch floors and 
eps are not usually painted the same as the house, so such 
irfaces need not be included in the estimate. It is sug- 
ested that a good, prepared porch floor paint be purchased 
for these surfaces, as such paint contains special pigments 
which dry very hard and last better for the place intended 
than other paint. 
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A victim of sun and rain 





sistency of good cream. The 
best way to test the paint is 
to try it on a short board on 
the surface of the building to be painted. 

Where two coats are to be applied, the first coat should 
be thinner than the second. For prime coat on new work, 
make the paint very thin. If paint is too thin, it will run 
or sag in streaks down the board; but usually more mistakes 
are made by applying it too heavy than too thin. Should 
you chance to get too much oil in the paint, let it stand over- 
night and in the morning the oil will have risen to the surface 
and can be dipped. off before the paint is stirred. Or, more 
lead may be thinned down somewhat in a separate dish and 
added to correct the fault. As paint needs dryer to make it 
set, this must be mixed in before the paint is entirely thinned 
down. Buy Japan dryer and use in the proportion of one 
and one-half pints to each five gallons of oil. A prime coat 
needs no dryer. 

On a house where the old paint is peeled from the effect 
of excessive heat or other cause, a small pint of turpentine 
to the gallon of oil will tend to arrest the peeling and hold the 
new coat in place. A very little turpentine in the first coat 
is often a help, especially in cold weather, as it “cuts” the 
gloss and prevents the next coat from “crawling.” Tur- 
pentine should, however, be used sparingly, and not at all 
in the last coat. 

The directions given thus far for mixing oil and lead paint 
refer to white only. It is, however, a simple matter to color 
the white in a number of desirable shades. Deep shades of 
red, brown and green cannot be obtained with lead and oil 
and the usual coloring pigments; so, if these shades are to 
be used, it will be better to buy them ready-mixed. 

If part of the white paint isto be (Continued on page 118 
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Birdseye Views of 


The World’s Longest Railway System 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





March, 1925 


Distant Countries 





two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








OME years ago I crossed 
the great Trans-Siberian 


railway system which was 
by far the longest railway in 
the world, it being fifty-six 
hundred miles from Vladivos- 
tok to Moscow. It took the 
International sleeping car 
train ten days and nights to 
make the journey and it was 
twenty-four hours faster than 
the Russian state train. On that trip I was the only American 
all the way across Siberia. My traveling companion was J. W. 
Stroke, from Glasgow, who had been on the sea for forty-four 
years. For years he had been captain of a ship owned by the 
Chinese Navigation Company oa was going to his old home in 
the Highlands of Scotland to retire, for he was an aged man. 
In his handbag was a well-worn copy of the Bible that he had 
carried for many years. This trip was made in the early winter 
and at one point we were so 
far north that the sun did 





nine years after going to South 
Africa. Seeing the extreme 
importance of young men com- 
pleting their university course 
and emnerting with other mas- 
ter minds, in his remarkable 
will, he established the famous 
Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford, 
open to the students of the 
great universities of the world. 





One of Rhodes’ maxims was 
“Never fight with a man if you can deal with him.” He would 
deal and make friends with his most bitter enemies. To get an 
idea of his enormous enterprises even in the early days of his 
wonderful life in South Africa and long before he started the 
Cape to Cairo railway enterprise, at one time he wrote a check 
for twenty-six million dollars for some interests he acquired. 


Next month I want to give a brief description of the great 
country called Rhodesia that was named for Cecil Rhodes. 

February 10, 1920, four men started from Cairo to Cape Town 

by airplane. On the way 

two machines were wrecked 





not come up until about ten 
o’clock and sank behind the 
horizon about two in the 
afternoon. The train was 
comfortable. There were a 
goodly number of English- 
speaking people aboard. 
Suddenly one day a ,lady 
lost her reason, broke out a 
window in the car and tore 
up things generally. 

My friend, the sea cap- 
tain, was the only one who 
could do anything with the 
crazy woman, and for thir- 
ty-six hours he sat by her 
side. In a couple of days 
she calmed down and one 








in the several accidents 
which occurred and but two 
reached the Cape after 
twenty-eight days. The 
flying time, however, was 
only about sixty - eight 
hours. It will be interesting 
to follow their trail as they 
flew south and then follow 
the construction of the rail- 
way as it has gone forward 
from the south end of the 
line as well as note what has 
been done on the north end. 

These men flew along the 
Nile a thousand miles from 
Cairo to Khartum.  Al- 
ready landing places had 








day her reason suddenly 
returned and she seemed to 
remember nothing about 
what had happened to her. 
The last meal I had in Moscow she sat across the table from me, 
as sane as tho nothing had been wrong. 

This great Russian railroad was built in twenty years and 
some of the obstacles were all but insurmountable. Some of the 
greatest rivers in the world are in Russia and Siberia and if all 
the mighty bridges on this main line were placed end to end 
they would make one great steel structure more than thirty 
miles in length. I understand that everyone of these bridges 
was planned and built by Russian engineers. This railroad cost 
the Russian government about 
as much as the Panama Canal 


On the River Nile 


been prepared every two 
hundred miles all the way 
to Cape Town. Most of 
this distance was over des- 
ert where it is very treacherous during the heat of the day. In 
fact, gusts of hot air from the sun-baked sand go upward, while 
the colder air coming downward uses the airplane as tho it was 
a feather in the wind. This makes it absolutely necessary to fly 
high and even coming down to the landing places is risky busi- 
ness, so the airmen say. 

The next lap of the journey is from Khartum to Livingstone, 
which is twenty-six hundred miles. This takes one into the 
heart of Africa and most of the country is a mile above sea level. 
Being near the equator, the 
weather is so hot that men will 





cost the United States. 

But in this article I want to 
tell something about the rail- 
way line from Cairo to Cape 
Town, a distance of more than 
seven thousand miles. This 
railroad was the dream of Cecil 
Rhodes, the great empire 
builder of whom it was said, 
“He thought in continents.” 
This wonderful Englishman 
stamped his impress upon 
South Africa. His name is 
known all over the civilized 
world. He went to South 
Africa when but a young man 








hardly attempt to fly from nine 
in the morning until four in the 
afternoon. To go above the 
heat gusts is to get so high 
above sea level that the rare- 
ee fied air affects the engines. 
This second lap takes one 
over Lake Victoria which is 
said to be the second largest 
lake in the world. The sights 
on this lake are wonderful to 
behold, according to the pilots 
who fly over it. Gigantic 
| seg poms lift hundreds . 
tons of water in great spira 








than ordina cyclones. 





to regain his health. Arriving 
at Cape Town he went to 
Kimberley and began at once 
to operate on a gigantic scale. 
He started great enterprises and seemed to have the ability to 
find men who could carry out the details as he desired. 
‘Rhodes had not a little to do with the development of the 
great diamond mines. He dealt only in large things. When 
some one secured his attention to plans involving a few hundred 
dollars he was displeased, and said, ‘Don’t talk to me in hun- 
dreds, I only think in thousands or hundreds of thousands.” 
While developing his great schemes, however, he left all once 
each year to go to Oxford university to attend lectures and con- 
tinue his school work. He finally secured his degree in 1881, 





Mr. Nichols travels in Egypt 


landing places in the heart of 
the continent and, of course, 
no one would think of starting on such a flight without provision 
for stops having been made. 

Leaving Livingstone on the third lap of the flight, almost the 
first event is the —s of the great Pambesi river and looking 
down upon Victoria Falls which will be briefly described on the 
return journey. Of course, a stop is made at Bulawayo, near 
which is the tomb of Cecil Rhodes. Then, on over the Trans- 
vaal to Johannesburg. All these thousands of miles the route 
has been almost due south but from this point itis about eight 
miles southwest to Cape Town. (Continued on page 64 
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© Mishkin 


SCOTTI 
Victor Artist 
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© Terkelson 
& Henry 


TETRAZZINI 
Victor Artist 










MENGELBERG 
Victor Artist 


The names that everybody knows 
are found on Victor Records 


The names that really count, from the greatest music of the world 
to the dance, or the comic song, are in the unequalled Victor 


repertoire of artists and entertainment. 


If 


it isn’t on a Victor 


Record it isn’t worth having. The three famous artists shown here 
represent only a fraction in number, of the great host of musical 
is yours to command at any hour you choose 
Victrcla—the one. instrument worthy to re- 


celebrities whose best 
to hear them on the 
produce their art. 


Antonio Scotti has spent many 
years in the glorious art of song. 
Hardly an opera-house curtain in the 
civilized world but has risen, at some 
time or other, to let him be seen 
and heard; and praised for his wonder- 
ful baritome voice. He has made 
many great records for us, though 
we mention but few: 


Double-faced 


Paust—Dio possente 6284 $2.00 


Tosca—Cantabile Scarpia 


Maria, Mari 
Pagliacci—Prologo 


Bohé me—Ah, Mimi, tu piu 
ith Caruso) 
Forza del Destino—Solenne 
in quest’ ora 
(with Caruso) 





6282 2.00 





8000 2.50 
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Victrola No. 410 
Mahogany, $300; electric, $340 
Victrola No. S410. (Special) 
Mahogany, $315; electric, 
recially desi > g- ac wed 
any 





jo receiving set 





The brilliant coloratura singing 
with which Mme. Tetrazzini dazzled 
first San Francisco, and later all the 
principal cities in the United States, 
must of necessity be a gift of the gods 
to the very few. That any process of 
recording could follow the swift 
trilling of such a voice without loss of 
quality or confusion of utterance 
would be almost beyond belief, but 
for the long list of Victor Records in 
which the art of Tetrazzini has been 
perpetuated for all time. Among 
them the following are noteworthy: 


- suble-faced 
Grate Yenis—Purt hy | esse en00 
ee ot vorreste ! 6342 = 2.00 
Bigete—eergaw tia | ose 200 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 


Victro 


<= Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Lid., Montreal 


The greatness of Willem Mengel- 
berg lies in the sincerity, the beauty, 
and depth of his interpretations. He 
directs an organization infinitely 
flexible, with unbounded opportuni- 
ties for self-revelation. The records 
of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under his baton speak as 
nothing else can for his genius, and 
nowhere in the list of recorded work 
is this more evident than in 


Double-faced 

Sraspes — ue 

(2 ovement 
Symphonie Pathétique 6374 $2.00 

(Finale) 
Les Préludes—Part I (Liszt) 
Les Préludes—Part II } 6225 2.00 
Les Préludes—Part III 7 
Les Préludes—Part IV f 6373 2.00 


Look for these Victor trade marks 
TRADE MARK 


la 


Canadian price-list on request 


























RIGHT TO PREVFNT TRESPASS 


Can a person stop anyone from fishing 
in a stream on both sides of which he owns 
land?—J. C. D. 

One thru whose land a stream runs can 
prevent others from coming upon his land 
for fishing purposes. And if he owns the 
bed of the stream, as seems to be the case 
as to the ereek mentioned, he has a right 
to prevent persons from fishing over it. 
But in the case of navigable streams where 
the ownership of the bed is in the public, 
the adjoining landowners merely owning 
to the river’s edge or banks, such owners 
cannot prevent fishing at points not in- 
volving a trespass upon their property. 


HOW TO FEED COD-LIVER OIL 


I see cod-liver oil is recommended where 
baby chicks cannot be let out. How do 
you feed the cod-liver oil to baby chicks 
to insure each one getting its share?— 
Mrs. G. U. P., Nebr. 

A very good way of feeding cod-liver 
oil to baby chicks is to add two pounds 
of the oil to a small portion of mash, and 
after this small portion of mash is thoroly 
mixed with the oil, mix in thoroly with 
enough of the mash to make 100 pounds. 
This gives two pounds of the oil to a hun- 
dred pounds of mash. 


GET AFTER THE SCALE 

I am enclosing a piece of bark from one 
of my apple trees. It seems that there is 
a lot of this bark in my orchard this year. 
Is this some sort of scale?—A. D. D., IIL. 

The sample of bark which you submit 
has on it San Jose scale. Immediate 
measures should be taken to control this. 
It has developed to a considerable extent 
in your state during the latter part of last 
year. We would suggest that you spray 
thoroly just as the buds are swelling in the 
very early spring, using commercial liquid 
lime sulphur at the rate of one to seven, 
or lubricating oil emulsion, cold or boiled 
oil emulsion, one and one-half to fifty. 
Or use one of the proprietary miscible oils 
according to the directions on the con- 
tamer. 


SEEDING WHEAT WITH FLAX 

I broke up a field of bluegrass sod last 
fall, intending to seed flax on it. I wish 
to seed spring wheat and flax together. 
What is the rate of seeding for the combi- 
nation crop?—N. D. M., Minn. 

The usual rate of seeding in your state 
where wheat and flax are sown as a com- 
bined crop is twenty-eight pounds of flax 
with thirty to forty-five pounds of wheat 
per acre. Seeding is generally by means of 
a drill. The two kinds of seed are mixed 
together. It seems that Marquis spring 
wheat is an advisable variety, as it ripens 
at about the same season as flax, and being 
not so rank growing as some other vari- 
eties, it shades the flax less. The com- 
bined crop, of course, cannot be used 
where flax straw is desired, but only in 
connection with the production of seed 
flax 


REASON FOR SPOILED SILAGE 

My silage is spoiling so bad I thought 
maybe you could tell me the reason. I 
have always lost some on edges and 
around doors but this year the center 
seems to spoil worse than edges. Last 
year being such a dry season, I cut one 
day and filled the next, but have done that 
before and had very little trouble. I 
filled with sorghum and corn mixed and 
had two men packing it. Silo is a wood 
hoop 10x18 feet.—F. W. 

















the center as well as around the 
indicates one of two things. Eith 
ST ee ee ere 
into the silo, or else t was not enough 
moisture put im with it to make it pack 
ag me Inasmuch as you had two men 
in the silo packing, and we presume they 
— right at work, we are inclined to 
believe that the latter was the cause of 
your difficulty. This is especially likely 
to occur when the rather dry ensilage corn 
is allowed to remain out for a day or two 
after cutting and loses still more mois- 
ture. Hereafter add an abundance of 
water, even a half inch stream from a 
supply barrel beside the cutter may be 
run in in particularly dry seasons with no 
harm at all. 


The fact that your "anvund the cage 
er the 


ROOT ROT OF PEONIES 

I bought some peonies and set them with 
a number of other clumps in my flower 
garden. These nies failed to open. 
In fact, none the blossoms opened. 
That was three . Two years 
ago I had a little more trouble and some 
of my other peonies acted in the same way, 
and last year we had quite a bit of trouble 
of this sort. What could be the cause of 
this? It seems that the roots rot away. 
Is this a disease, or what does cause it?— 
Mrs. L. 8. F., Il. 

The root rot of peonies is considered to 
be a very serious disease, once it is estab- 
lished. It is regarded as contagious, but 
the cause of the difficulty has not been 
determined satisfactorily. It is thought 
that planting too deep is one cause. It 
has B been thought that when roots are 
too frequently dug and cut into small 
pieces to obtain a large crop of plants 
quickly, the disease is more prevalent. 
We believe it would be well in this par- 
ticular instance to rogue out the affected 
plants and replace them with healthy 
ones, watching the plants carefully that 
the disease does not spread excessively, 
in case it really is highly contagious, 


BABY CHICKS DYING 


About a week ago I had a hatch come 
off in the incubator. About three da 
after the hatch was off a few of the chicks 
seemed to be sleepy and their wings 
drooped. They did not have any appe- 
tite. —. of ay thy bond oy 
day, and they have to die. ey 
are all ats | up. These chicks were not 
chilled and I was careful not to feed them 
the first forty-eight hours, and have given 
them very little feed. What do you think 
is the matter with the chicks?—Mrs. 
J. C. K., Kans. 

It looks very much as tho your baby 
chicks are affected with what is known as 
bacillary white diarrhea, but we cannot 
say definitely as to this. So often other 
factors will cause illness something like 
diarrhea, that it is hardly safe to go on 
symptoms only. If you will examine 
the dead chicks and find that the yolk 
sack is still not absorbed, you can be rea- 
sonably certain that your trouble is with 
this disease. For a more accurate deter- 
mination it would be well to send several 
of the dead chicks to the nearest experi- 
ment station for diagnosis. This would 
take several days, however. 

Immediate steps should be taken to 
isolate all sick chicks and it is better 





to destroy them. They are a constant 
source of infection to balance of the 
flock. Move the well chicks away from 
the old surroundings. Watch them con- 
stantly and remove any sick ones which 
develop, and destroy them. The infected 
brooders should be thoroly washed with 
hot water to which you have added lye, 
and finally they should be sprayed with 
a& strong disinfectant such as a three 
percent cresol solution. Give the well 
chicks sour milk. Remember, however, 
that no of treatment or diet will 
prove entirely satisfactory with chicks in 
this condition. Always set eggs from 
flocks which you know are free from bacil- 
a gees diarrhea infection in the adult 
owls. 


PUMP AND TANK GO WITH FARM 


I owned a well improved farm and have 
a deep well and tank on it. I would like 
to know who the tank, pumpjack, and 
engine belong to. I suppose the pump 
itself will have to go with the place. There 
is an underground pipe that carries the 
water to the watering tank and comes up 
into bottom of the tank which is about six 
inches in the ground. There was nothing 
said about the deep well fixtures when | 
sold the place, or since, so I am wondering 
if they belong to me or the buyer— 
I. E. L., Mo. 


I am of the opinion that on account of 
the way that the tank, pump, and engine 
are hooked up together in furnishing water 
there is no right to remove them over the 
objection of the purchaser of the place. 


BRIDGE GRAFTING FOR RABBIT 
INJURY 


A number of my young apple trees 
have been injured by rabbits and possi- 
bly some by mice. Some of them have 
been girdled clear around. Others are 
just girdled partly around. What will 
be the best way to save these trees?— 
C. D. A., Mo. 

For the trees girdled completely, bridge 
grafting will be necessary. This should 
be done as soon as possible. It is best 
to do it just before growth starts. First, 
with a sharp knife, carefully smooth the 
margins of the injured area. Then, bridge 
over this, using cion wood of last year’s 
growth. One-year-old water sprouts are 
excellent. Cut both ends of the cion or 
water sprout in a wedge shape with the 
inner bevel much longer than the outer 
one. These bevels should be parallel 
with each other, and the prepared cion a 
little longer than the width of the girdled 
area. Then place the ends of the cion 
under the edge of the bark above and 
below the injured portion of the tree. 
Be careful to have the bud pointed up. 
Then wax all cut surfaces and injured 
surfaces with grafting wax. If only slight 
damage is noticeable, smooth down the 
bark and cover the injured portion with 
grafting wax. So long as there is a rea- 
sonable area of living bark to furnish 
connection between the root and the top 
of the tree, you can save the tree with- 
out the necessity of bridge grafting. 


William Mitchell and Ambrose Dur- 
bin, both of Adams county, Indiana, 
used 200 pounds of 2-12-6 fertilizer on 
their sugar beets last spring. Unfertilized 
rows were so badly damaged . black 
rot they had to be replanted. The re- 
saaliani of the fields showed a good 
stand. 
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That last apple ° 


and Ford Lubrication have much in common 


Branches in Principal cities 





UTTING cheap oil into your Ford engine is like risk- 
ing a tumble by reaching for that last apple on a 
dangerously high branch. Even if your engine does keep 
out of the repair shop, the amount you are trying to save 
is only a pittance. At the most, it can hardly be $5.00 a 
year, even if poor oils gave as good mileage. 
But cheap oils don’t give cheap mileage. Low price per 
quart never indicates low cost per mile. FE 
Mobiloil “E” has won its popularity on low-cost-per- 
mile, In addition to lower oil bills, the almost universal 
experience includes such benefits as— 


More repair-free miles 

Decrease of carbon and fouled spark plugs 
Smoother running and more powerful motor 
Minimized frictional heat 


You can quickly prove this by calling on a responsible 
Mobiloil dealer near your farm. Mobiloil “E” is not 
peddled around from door to door by “job lots oil men” 
who get their oils from no one knows where. 


The Mobiloil dealer is more interested in keeping you 
for a steady customer than he is in loading you up with 
long-profit, short-performance lubricating oil, 

On his wall he has the Mobiloil Chart of Recommenda- 
tions which specifies the grade of Mobiloil for every motor, 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is correct for Fords. 

In the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as specified by the Chart of 
Recommendations. In your Fordson Tractor use 
Gargoyle Mobiloils, “BB” in summer and “A” in winter. 


GARCON > 
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Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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Recommendations 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 


E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ~ 


How to Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Readthe A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 


Chart 


3 B means Gargoyle M 
BB means Gargoyle M 


obiloil ““B” 
obiloil “BB” 


Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Rec ] Pp 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice gn correct automobile lubrication. 
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SELECTING A RADIO SET 

HEN a person has finally decided to 

have a radio receiving set of some 
kind, the problem of picking out just the 
kind that will best serve the family 
needs must be given due consideration. 
There are a great many kinds and types 
of sets, manufactured by reliable firms, 
designed and guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service. To select between the 
various types is somewhat of a problem, 
but some of the mysteries surrounding 
them might well be considered here. 

It is possible to purchase, for a rather 
modest sum, a simple one-tube outfit, 
easily installed and operated, which will 
give headphone reception from ocean to 
ocean. By headphone reception is under- 
stood that a simple little outfit may 
give great distance under favorable con- 
ditions, when properly handled, with 
enough energy to work a set of head- 
phones, but lacking power to operate 
any type of loud speaker. For the aver- 
age household, a set capable of operating 
a loud speaker on distant stations would 
seem the advisable equipment, but 
where economy is necessary and where 
the entire family is not interested, or 
where it is desired to explore the air a 
bit in advance, a simple, one-tube out- 
fit serves a unique purpose. 

When more than one tube is used, or 


where tubes are so used as to serve 
double duty in what is known 
as “reflex” circuits, advan- 


tages either in distance or in 
volume immediately appear. 
The reflex circuits, which are 
quite popular, will not be 
discussed here except to ex- 
plain that ways have been 
devised whereby the current, 
or the energy, picked up by 
the antenna is fed thru part 
or all of the tubes twice. 
Thus, a one-tube reflex may 
be equal to a two-tube stand- 
ard design set and a two- 
tube reflex may be made to 
give almost as good results 
is a four- or five-tube stand- 
ard circuit. The standard 
two-tube set, however, while 
giving more volume than a 
one-tube set, will not ordinarily operate 
a loud speaker on stations more than 
fifty miles away. This statement is not 
made with a view to starting any argu- 
ments but merely to outline the average 
opinion and claims for different types of 
equipment, 

Therefore, except for the reflex sets, 
as clearly explained by the manufac- 
turers, one- and two-tube sets are de- 
signed to give reception of radio signals 
or programs on headphones. It is pos- 
sible to connect two or three and some- 
times more headphones to each set, so 
that it would be possible for a family to 
purchase a modest priced receiving set, 
and by securing extra headphones, two 
or three or even more members of the 
family could listen to entertainment, etc., 
virtually from ocean to ocean, to their 
hearts’ content. 

It might be well to explain also that 
additional tubes, after the main tube, or 
detector, may be added to any circuit 
for two different purposes. They may 
be added before the detector tube as a 
means of increasing the distance over 
which signals can be heard, or they may 
be added after the detector to increase 
the volume of the signals as they come 
from the receiving set; that is, to enable 
it to operate headphones more clearly 
and loudly, or to operate a loud speaker. 

The detector tube is used to change 
the radio impulses into a direct flow of 
current of such a nature as to create an 
audible reproduction in the headset or, 
as case may be, the loud speaker itself. 

One or more tube may be used ahead 
of this detector tube to add strength to 





the signals before they reach the de 
tector tubes, thereby increasing the dis- 
tance from which signals may be re 
ceived. There are other considerations 
affecting the range of the set, which 
briefly stated are these: A single-tube 
set, to reach any distance at all, must be 
regenerative, which means that it must 
be so arranged in the circuit that im- 
pulses striking the antenna are first taken 
thru the tube, and then fed back by re- 
generation so as to add to the strength 
of the incoming signals. When a tube 
or tubes are added in the circuit ahead 
of the detector, this regeneration is 
usually eliminated. Therefore, a single- 
tube regenerative set would have ap- 
proximately the same range and volume 
as a two-tube set, where the second tube 
was used as an amplifier ahead of the 
detector. 

Two tubes ahead of the detector, giv- 
ing what is known as “Radio Frequency 
Amplification” ought to give an increase 
in range slightly at least, over a simple 
regenerative detector. Tubes added after 
the detector are added for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the volume of the re- 
ceived signal or impulse and give what 
is known as “audio frequency ampli- 
fication.” One tube added after the de- 


tector will give extremely loud head- 
phone reception, and on near stations 
and sometimes on quite distant stations, 








will give loud speaker volume, Ordina- 
rily, two tubes, or two stages followin; 
the detector are necessary for good lou 
speaker reception. 

The average five-tube set, a very popu- 
lar class of set on the market today, 
gives two stages ahead of detector, giv- 
ing power for extremely long range re- 
ception, and two stages following the 
detector, giving the necessary volume 
for thoroly satisfacto loud speaker 
operation to be heard like a phonograph 
all over the room or thruout the house, 
as desired. 

Many four-tube sets are found among 
the big sellers. These usually give one 
stage ahead of the detector and two fol- 
lowing it. This makes a very satisfac- 
tory design. It would be unfair to as 
sume, however, that either of these types 
exceed either in range or volume a good, 
well-constructed, three-tube set, where 
the detector is regenerative, followed by 
two stages of audio amplification to give 
power for loud speaker operation. The 
average prospect is probably not much 
interested, especially at this time, in the 
seven, eight and nine tube sets being 
used by the more ardent fans to whom 
radio is a genuine hobby. 

With this hasty outline of the various 
types of instruments available and with- 
out trying to bore the reader with too 
much technical treatment on the sub- 
ject, the prospective buyer is urged to 
consider as the next most important 
consideration, as is true in all other buy- 
ing, the firm from which he makes his 
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purchase. The builder of good equip. 
ment usually selects a dealer or dis. 
tributor of good standing. Likewise the 
dealer of good standing handles mer- 
chandise of known and proven merit and 
is willing ordinarily to stand back of his 
merchandise. 

The average family would not long be 
satisfied with any set except one that 
would give good long-distance reception 
on a loud speaker. Such a set could 
be turned on, adjusted to a particular 
station and left to reproduce faithfully 
an entire evening’s entertainment from 
a studio perhaps fifteen hundred miles 
away. 

Various types of instruments, at the 
various prices, have their different quali- 
fications. Some are more easily handled 
than others. Some are so designed that 
a record can be made of the readings of 
the different dials, and when a certain 
station is wanted the dials can be set to 
that reading and that same station will 
come in. Some are so designed that they 
operate without an outside wire of any 
kind, a short, indoor wire around the 
picture molding or under the rug being 
sufficient. Still others operate from a 
small loop, making them easily portable 
from one point to another if desired. 
Some are designed so as to conceal with- 
in themselves all batteries, loud speaker, 
etc., this giving a very pleasing effect, 
when placed in a well-deco- 
rated and furnished room 

All these and many other 
things will have to be given 
consideration when the time 
cemes to select your set, 
and the factor that will in 
many cases be the most im- 
portant will be the old, old 
story of “How much does it 
cost?” Regardless of cost, 
however, the beginner is 
urged to get good equip- 
ment, well designed by man- 
ufacturers of known stand- 
ing, so that the results he 
receives will not be disap- 
pointing, in whatever class 
of equipment his final seleec- 
tion may fall—R. W. L. 


CAUSE OF “FADING” 


Radio stations often receive letters 
from their listeners asking why they 
have trouble with “fading” during recep- 
tion. They report that when first tuning 
in, the signals are received very clearly 
but in a short time they die out until 
there is very faint or no reception. 

The truth is that radio engineers know 
very little more about the cause of “fad- 
ing” than do listeners. It is one of the 
difficulties in radio reception that is uot 
clearly understood. “Fading” is_ espe- 
cially noticeable over large stretches of 
land. Certain section’ may have the 
difficulty and it will aot be found in 
others. Atmospheric conditions seem to 
aggravate the condition considerably. It 
is very seldom caused by faulty trans- 
mission from radio stations. 

If you are troubled with “fading” from 
one or more stations, see if your neigh- 
bors have the same complaint to make 
against reception from these stations. If 
they do not have troubles similar to 
yours, it would be well to see if the 
trouble is not in your own set, or in your 
aerial. Experimenting to find the best 
location of your set and in length and 
placement of aerial may help. See that 
your aerial does not sag. But, if most 
of your neighbors report the same “fad- 
ing” troubles that you do, there is little 
that can be done in the light of present 
knowledge—G. C. B. 


If a cow’s milk flow is allowed to go 
down thru neglect, poor feed or any other 
cause, it is almost impossible to get the 


flow back up to the first mark, 
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BLUEGRASS COMMUNITY 


HIS sounds like Kentucky. Quite to 

the contrary, Bluegrass Community, 
now a famous community center, with 
resources unlimited, is in Vanderburg 
eounty, Indiana. 

It was fostered by C. A. Shake, an 
enthusiastic Methodist minister, who did 
much work outside the church. He had 
a circuit composed of four churches, each 
about four miles apart. Bluegrass was 
merely a country crossroads, about 
equally distant from the other churches. 

In 1919, noting the great interest that 
had been taken in these communities in 
social welfare and athletic contests, a 
board of the church offered to match the 
money raised by the communities dollar 
for dollar. The communities raised five 
thousand dollars to launch a ten thou- 
sand dollar community house. This was 
in 1920 and before the building was com- 
pleted, it had cost $17,000, but it is a 
monument to those who believe that if 
the country would retain its peculiar in- 
stitutions and advantages, it must pro- 
vide for the wholesome entertainment 
of its own young people. 

This community house now belongs to 
everyone in this entire territory, for 
many not connected with the church 
realized its advantages and subscribed to 
the fund. It was built with particular 
reference to country needs. 

How the Building is Arranged 

The main part of the upright is 48 by 
70 feet. The lower floor is a semi-base- 
ment with big double doors at the back 
that can be entered on the ground level. 
On the occasion of a recent agricultural 
short course held here, these doors were 
opened and the cattle, hogs and horses 
for judging were driven right inside. The 
floor is concrete so, covered with saw- 
dust, it can be kept clean. 

Commonly, this big basement is a 
dining room where the various commu- 
nity organizations hold their feeds. The 
tables also serve for the displays of agri- 
cultural products which are made here 
during the week of the county fair 
which is held on these grounds right out 
in the open country, ten miles from any 
large city. 

At the north end of the first floor is 
the kitchen, the furnace room and the 
room where the electric light plant and 
batteries are stored. 

The auditorium is on the second floor. 
It will seat five hundred people. A spa- 
cious stage equipped with footlights is 
in the west end of the auditorium. On 
each side of it are ample dressing rooms, 
while three movable panels on each side 
of the stage make it possible to fit the 
stage to the need. The curtain is white 
so it can be used for slides or the mo- 
tion pictures that are put on periodically 


by the farm bureau. At either side of 
the front entrance is an office and a 
cloak room. 


While there is no third story, there is 
a room on the third floor facing the 
south. Up here is the library. Every 
two weeks new books are brought out 
from the county library and the old ones 
are taken back. The community pro- 
vides a librarian and a sponsor 

The library room upstairs facing the 
south is quite warm in winter days. 


There is a large fireplace in the west end 
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of it so for small gatherings, it is not 
necessary to heat the whole building. 

As to maintenance, farm bureau, home 
economics, and other educational meet- 
ings are held here with no charge. The 
four communities have also developed 
creditable athletic teams. One-half the 
receipts from all paid games or enter- 
tainments go to the board of control. 

During the four years that it has been 
built, this common meeting place in the 
open country seems to have exercised a 
very beneficial effect upon the life of the 
community. One father says that now 
he knows where his boys are winter eve- 
nings; before no one knew. 

A community fair was started at Blue- 
grass. This grew fast in size and inter- 
est and inasmuch as Vanderburg county 
had no county fair, the county commis- 
sioners annually appropriate a thousand 
dollars for the payment of premiums. 
Last year, this Vanderburg county fair 
held ten miles from a city, paid $1,600 in 
premium money. The folks of the com- 
munity do not expect such enterprises to 
pay. Last year, after a fair of this size 
had been held, there was but $60 left. 
They are content to feel that they are 
building for better country advantages 
and sound morals—I. J. M., Ind. 


SIMPLE HARNESS REPAIRS 


Few harnesses that were in use last 
season need no repairs. A mended strap 
that saves undue strain elsewhere may 
greatly prolong the need of expensive 
repairs or the danger of a costly break- 
down. 

R. C. Kelleher of Illinois, finds that a 
vise or harness clamp, an assortment of 
needles, a sharp knife, two awls, a ball 
of harness thread, a punch, some wax 
and a small riveter is all the equipment 
necessary for ordinary repairs. 

Rivets ‘do very well for an emergency 
but where a strong, smooth job is 
wanted, sewing is better. A splice is 
made by stitching in the following man- 
ner: The two ends are beveled off for 














Repairs save time and trouble 


about three inches to a gradual taper, 
the flesh side of each piece being shaved 
off, as this is the weakest part of the 
leather. The two ends then are placed 
together in a clamp or vise with the hair 
side of both pieces on the same side. A 
hole is then made with an awl and half 
of the thread drawn thru, leaving one 
needle on each side of the leather. 

Another hole is then made with the 
awl, both needles inserted in the hole 
from opposite sides and the thread then 
pulled tight by drawing both needles 
thru together. This is continued until 
both sides and ends of the splice are 
stitched. Buckles and rings are sewed 
on by following the same steps used in 
making a splice. 

If stitches are used, a waxed harness 
thread must be built up from pieces of 
shoe thread. The number of pieces or 
strands to be used will depend on the 
strength required, but for ordinary work 
four will be enough. The waxed thread 
is made by first rolling about five feet of 
shoe thread on the knee to take out the 
twist and make it break with long, 
ragged ends when pulled. 


Enough strands or pieces of shoe 
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thread are broken to build up the har- 
ness thread and when these strands 
assembled, the ends are staggered; that 
is, the end of each strand is placed about 
two inches short of the preceding one so 
that both ends of the built-up thread 
will have a slender taper that can 
pulled thru the eye of the needle easily 
After the strands are laid together, 
the center of the built-up thread is 
thrown over a hook or nail in the wall, 
the two free ends waxed, the strans 
twisted into a single thread and the re- 
mainder of the thread then waxed thor- 
oly. A needle is put on each end of the 
thread and it is ready for sewing. 


THE MONTH OF MARCH 
The month of March is full of starch, 
is full of pep and go, is full of fight, and 
full of bite, and full of sleet and snow, is 
full of showers and changing hours, of 
bluster, brag, and blow. It’s full of dash 
and full of splash, and full of rip and 








rush, it’s full of breeze, and full of freeze, 
and full of git and gush, it’s full of flood, 
and full of mud, and full of muck and 
mush! Some people fuss, and fret, and 
cuss, and grow exceeding mad; they say, 
“Last fall, I do recall, what lovely days 
we had, and later on in winter, John, it 
wasn’t very bad! But March, the thing! 
It’s neither spring nor winter, think of 
that! I dare not lay my hood away nor 
yet get out my hat! There is no joy 
for girl or boy, for gander, pig, nor cat!” 
Thus on they rave, but they should save 
the words they throw away, for March 
is here, it’s come, I fear with good intent 
to stay; we should rush out with joyful 
shout, and say, “Old Top, Hurray! 
You’ve come, I know, with rain and 
snow, a badly muddled mess, with colds, 
and chills, and human ills in dozens, I 
confess, yet I am glad you're here, b’dad, 
and doubly so, I guess! You do not 
bring the type of spring that I prefer to- 
day, but you are here, a pioneer, to 
smooth and pave the way, and will not 
fail to mark the trail for April and for 
May! You're blunt and gruff, and 
brusque, and tough, there is no doubt of 
that, but pioneers thru all the years I’m 
sure have been like that! I understand, 
so here’s my hand—but gosh! There 
goes my hat!”—J. Edw. Tufft. 





TREATING OATS FOR SMUT 


As a result of five years of investigation 
among Illinois farmers, the_ experiment 
station of that state has prepared recom- 
mendations for treating oats against 
smut. 

1. Thoroly fan and screen oats. 

2. Mix one pint of formalin with ten 
gallons of water for each eighty bushels of 
seed to be treated. Keep this solution 
covered so as to prevent the formaldehyde 
gas from escaping. 

3. Sprinkle the solution over the oats, 
using one pint to each bushel and mix 
thoroly. 

4. Pile the oats up and cover with 
blankets, canvas or sacks. 

5. After two hours uncover the oats. If 
they have been thoroly mixed, they will 
have absorbed the moisture so thoroly 
that they will be dry enough to 
once in a broadcast seeder or drill. | 

6. If the oats are not to be seed@d-&t 
once, they should be spread out in a t 
layer and stirred occasionally to allow 
the escape of the formaldehyde ghs. 
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“Guide to Better Homes” 
sent you free. Equal in 
information to any five 
dollar book on home fur- 
nishing and decoration. 
Write Dept. G, today. 





Paint and Varnish Factories, 


a 


AKE the advice of the manufacturers of 
the highest quality floor coverings—Arm- 
strong Linoleums, Blabon Linoleums, 
Neponset Rugs—and refinish your printed floor 
coverings with Water-Spar varnish. After 
analysis and test, these manufacturers, jealously 
safeguarding the service of their own products, 
recommend among other varnishes:— 


Water-Spar 


Water-7tocf Varnish 


and Enamels 


—Clear for renewing the brightness nn lee 
and elegance of woodwork, furni- Glass, Pai y ; 

; : ass, Paint, Varnish or 
ture, printed linoleums, etc.—and Brushes—the Pittsburgh 
in a great variety of striking colors Sitee titans Tcaieniin 
for countless household uses — hes a. peodact nar pe 


The Proof that it absolutely will actly fills your require- 


not turn white in water is the sub- ments. Sold by quality 
merged, finished panel in the dealers; used by exact- 
aquarium in your dealer’s store, ing painters. 


DITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


peninbonestoescosase-costens Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N. 1, Portland, Ore. 
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LET RECORDS FIND THE LEAKS 
ECAUSE his farm records showed an 
abnormally large return from livestock 

in 1923, a farmer of Fayette county, 
lowa, eased off on hog production the 
next year because he felt certain there 
would be a rush toward hog raising. The 
hunch he got from keeping books kept 
him out of the 1924 jam. 

In Clayton county of the same state 
another farmer found his livestock re- 
turns abnormally low. The cows were 
to blame for they returned only $32 per 
head a year. They were all sold and 
replaced by one-half as many good ones 
and a purebred sire. Records saved this 
man a lot of hard work for very low pay. 
With less work he is now getting greater 
returns. 

Records displayed during a cost ac- 
counting tour of Steele county, Minne- 
sota, showed that William D. Boynton 
received a net return of $48.23 per cow 
compared with an average of $29.23 for 
the route. Lewis Neilson produced 100 
pounds of pork for $6.07 as against the 
average of $7.72 for twenty-one farms. 
William F. Masche made a net return 
of $245.29 from 170 hens whereas the 
nineteen flocks on the route averaged 
$134.77. Records in this county have 
lowered the cost of production and in- 
creased the profits of the farms. 

Why some farms pay more than others 
operated under similar conditions was 
the subject of a tour in Woodford 
county, Illinois, last fall. Ninety-five 
complete farm records showed seven out- 
standing profit makers. The principal 
reasons for their success were the use of 
legumes in place of timothy and blue- 
grass pasture, the efficient use of man 
and horse labor; the feeding of home- 
grown grains and the handling of live- 
stock under efficient and sanitary meth- 
ods. Some of the high-powered farmers 
were Arthur Engle, Edward R. Shartz, 
George Stanter, D. L. Kinzer and Law- 
rence Smith. 

And speaking of horse labor, look at 
the experience of farmers in Marshall 
county, Iowa. They found that the horse 
is the real gentleman of leisure on many 
cornbelt farms, some of them doing less 
than an hour a day of work per working 
day during the year. Some found it 
necessary to reduce the number of horses 
kept while others arranged more work 
for them to do. 

Why does it cost one farmer four 
times as much as another to produce an 
acre of corn? In Marshall and Shelby 
counties in Iowa costs per acre ranged 
all the way from $8.61 to $31.04 operat- 
ing expenses to produce corn and from 
$6.03 to $20.17 per acre for oats. Cattle 
on some farms were produced at a loss 
of $1.607 and on others at a profit of 
$1.087. 

Leaks such as that mentioned about 
the horses are largely responsible. In 
some cases, tractor costs were as low as 
60 cents an hour and in others as high 
$6.83. Only by the use of simple, 
well-kept farm records can many such 
leaks be located. Monroe county, Illi- 
nois, offers good proof of this statement. 
Nine farmers earned an average rate of 
3.35 percent on an average investment 
of $25,462 during 1923. The highest 
three made 5.06 percent and the lowest 
three 1.03 percent, or a difference of 
$1,753.11 on net incomes. The man who 
topped the list had kept records for six 
years. 

One wise Iowa farmer says his lead 
vencil is the best tool on the farm. He 
So records. Of course, it will seldom 
pay to shift from one branch of farming 


as 
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to another just because the books show 
that hogs, for example, lose money one 
year. A careful business man does not 
discharge his help in one department as 
soon as it fails to show a profit. He 
strives to keep his organization together 
until such time that conditions change. 
It may be good policy at times to ease 
up on certain lines and strengthen others 
but the well-balanced farm invariably 
proves most profitable in the long run. 


ALFALFA PROSPERS ON SAND 


Six hundred dollars of revenue from 
alfalfa in one season on nine acres of 
sandy soil in Black Hawk county, Iowa, 
which across the fence grew oats scarcely 
large enough to bother with harvesting, 
have convinced A. F. Refshauge that his 
land which he thought was worn out 
will produce. 

At the first cutting, he got two-thirds 
share, which amounted to 11 tons. This 
has been ground on the place for alfalfa 
meal at a cost of $3 per ton and sold for 


\S 
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Note height of oats compared with alfalfa 
grown across the fence 





$36 per ton, leaving an income of $363. 
For the second cutting a man gave him 
a check for $150 in advance of cutting, 
and Refshauge didn’t have to trouble 
with: the crop. The purchaser got 17 
large loads. Refshauge’s share at the 
last cutting was six tons—easily worth 


$90. There’s $600, and the Black Hawk 
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A year ago on August 25th, Refs) 1. 
sowed a field of 21 acres. It is his cy. 
perience that date is the latest Ifa 
should be seeded in his sectio: 
earlier date would be better, he belicyes 
Refshauge prefers spring seeding. 

The Black Hawk county man’s 
usually is placed in windrows afte) 
ting. At the last cutting the past season 
he tried curing #. in cocks. Two days 
without rain made a wonderful color jp 
the hay after it had been stored for some 
time. He believes sooner or later indj- 
vidual canvas caps for alfalfa cocks wijj 
be in general use. 

Inoculation is essential, he cautions. 
He uses the commercial culture —W., J. 
H., Iowa. 
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TRIP CONTEST WINNERS 

The judges had a real job in deciding 
the winners among the hundreds of art icles 
entered in our trip contest. Each of five 
judges was asked to read and place the 
articles and the final placing is the result 
of the placings made by the five judges 
separately. 

e first prize of $100 goes to Mn. 
Faye Newkirk, Ravinia, § Second 
rize of $50 goes to Mrs. Claire Mo. 
ony ay Salem, Ill. Third prize of $25 
to Mrs, A. R. Cornelius, Waterloo, 
owa, R. 2. 
The following five entrants receive 
rizes of $5 each; Lavona R. Stoten, 
‘nightstown, Ind., R. 1; Mrs. Ohmer 
Stroup, Camden, Ohio, R. 5; Mrs. Arthur 
Nelson, Westbrook, Minn., R. 1; Irene 
Cole McArthur, Venice, Calif.; Mrs. R. E. 
Putt, Columbia Sta., Ohio. 

One dollar each is awarded to the fol- 
lowing ge persons: Wineford V. 
Aspinwall, Willseyville, N. Y.; Mrs. S. P. 
Anderson, Fresno, Cal., R. K; Mrs. John 
M. Demory, Harpers Ferry, W. Va., R. 2; 
Chas. M. J uette, Grand Jct., Colo.; 
E. M. Cole, 


tar, Nebr.; Mrs. Wesley 
Jones, Preston Minn.; Bessie Smith, 
Guion, Ark.; Etta B. Platt, Seymour, 


Mo., R. 1; J. E. Blankenship, Morrison, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Minnie G. C. Brown, Union, 
Iowa; Mrs. Loyal M. Gallion, Mission, 
Tex.; Mrs. D. Sanmous, Amelia, Nebr; 
Mrs. Cressie Zirkle, Garden City, Kans; 
Mrs. A. L. Huggins, Hutchinson, Kans; 
Edith Utterback, Des Moines, Ia; G. 
Shockey, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Al. 
Palmer, Mesa, Ariz., R. 2; Mrs. E. W. 
McCartney, Neosho, Mo.; Mrs. F. M. 











county man says there is never any 
doubt about a ready sale for alfalfa. 

Here is how the 11 acres were seeded: 
Weeds were burned off in the spring of 
1923; shallow plowing was practiced pre- 
vious to an addition of four tons of lime- 
stone to the acre; thoro discing and har- 
rowing made the seedbed; a cultipacker 
put on the finishing touches just before 
seed was applied; the preparation by 
the packer made it possible to cover the 
seed at a more uniform depth; a nurse 
crop of oats was sown with the seed on 
May 10th; a small crop of alfalfa was 
harvested in October that year. No 
manure was applied. There hadn’t been 
any on this land for 35 years, 


The number of cocks indicates yield 










































Brenaman, Chariton, Ia., R. 4; Dorothea 
Junge, Everett, Wash., R. 1; Myrtle 
Arntz, Burnstad, N. D.; Elbridge Harris, 
Fairfield, Ill., R. 7; Charlotte I. S. Stev- 
ens, Conway, Ark., R. 6; N. M. Van 
Arsdalen, Baltimore, Ohio; Milton Van 
Voorhis, Onida, 8. D. 

We want to thank all those who helped 
to make this contest a success. Some ol 
the De winning articles will be pub- 
lished in early issues of Successful Farm- 
ing. While it was stated in the announce- 
ment of the contest that we could not 
guarantee to return articles which were 
entered in it, we will endeavor to»retum 
those which failed to win prizes, or Te 
ceived only the smaller prizes. 
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Bote New Super-Size Shingles— 
. Ohmer . . . 
A; tee Specially Designed for Re-roofing 
irs. R. E. 
What’s the right roof for your face of red, green or blue-black 
] the fol- . . . 
veford V. house? Itmust be permanently lend distinction to any house. 
oe weather-tight—never need re- And good looks count a lot 
fa.., R. 2; pairs or maintenance. It must when you want to sell. 
-» Colo.; . m . ; 
Wesley be oe oto ee. Call on the Barrett dealer in 
a OB - Gi Shit stralgn’ the town nearest to your farm. 
forrison, to Barrett Giant Shingles. Ask to see Barrett Giants and 
ene These tough, rugged shingles other Barrett Roofings. You'll | 
» Ber are extra large (12 inchesx14 find the type of roof you want | 
° ae! inches). They’re ideal fornew at a price that spells economy. 
Ia G. construction and _ especially 
ee suitable for re-roofing—can be ; You Need 
F. WM. laid right over the old roof. This Valuable Book! 
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Once you put these Giants on 

your buildings, the roof is off 
Slate-Surfaced Shingles your mind—to stay off. 
Green Red Blue-Black 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 


l-verlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


No leaks, no rot, no rust. No 
painting or patching. Giants 
last! And they are highly fire- 
resistant—proof against flying 
sparks orembers. Thisisa very 
important point to people who 
live far from a fire department. 


Strikingly beautiful! Giant 
Shingles with their fadeless sur- 


|: verlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
Green Red Blue-Bilack) 


“Better Homes from Old 
Houses” shows all the familiar 
types of old-style houses with 
practical suggestions for mak- 
ing them more artistic, com- 
fortable and worth more 
money. You’ll find many 
alteration ideas in this book 
that apply to your home. 


Ask your dealer for this book or 
send ten cents in stamps to The 
Barrett Company for a copy. 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York iq 


Enclosed is 10 cents for which please send me 
copy of “Better Homes from Old Houses,” which 
shows all the familiar types of old-style houses ( 
with practical suggestions for remodeling them. 
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ROOFINGS 


In Canada: 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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COOPERATIVE OIL STATION 
)MEBODY in Steele county heard 


( 

S that the farmers in Lyon county, 
Minnesota, were operating a cooperative 
oil station at Cottonwood. It was talked 
about in a farm bureau meeting with the 
result that a committee was sent to Cot- 
tonwood in the winter of 1922 to investi- 
gate. This committee of farmers found 
that a good profit was made at Cotton- 
wood so the Farm Bureau called a mass- 
meeting of farmers to discuss the project. 
They found 105 farmers willing to go 
ahead. 

A committee was appointed to draft by- 
laws, which were patterned after the 
Cottonwood association. At another 
meeting these were adopted and an asso- 
ciation organized with $10,000 capital 
stock at $25 a share. They had deter- 
mined that they would not organize with 
less than $10,000 capital. It was easily 
raised. June 1, 1922, they bought equip- 
ment for an oil station which they lo- 
cated at Owatonna. 

They are organized as a cooperative 
under the Minnesota cooperative law 
which provides that there shall be no 
discrimination, therefore stockholders 
and non-stockholders can patronize the 
station and participate in the dividends 
but the profits accruing to non-stock- 
holders are held in trust until sufficient 
to pay for a share of stock, then the 
share is issued and future profits are dis- 
tributed in cash. In this way the mem- 
bership is constantly growing. While it 
remains a cooperative it 1s not now 
strictly a farmers’ cooperative. Town 
people are taking advantage of the serv- 
ice of the Central Cooperative Oil Asso- 
ciation which deals in bulk as well as in 
retail oils, gasoline and greases. 

Ten percent of the profits are set 
aside in a reserve fund, and five percent 
for educational purposes, which is pub- 
licity and advertising. The capital stock 
has now reached over $13,000. 

This association operates oil trucks 
that go out in the country delivering the 
products needed. They have done over 
a fourth of the business in competition 
with six other oil companies selling in 
Owatonna. Up to November 1, 1924, 
they have sold 51 cars of gasoline, 17 
cars of kerosene and large quantities of 
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$10,007.70. After taking out the sinking 
fund and advertising percentage there 
was refunded to stockholders $6,462.28. 

The manager of the station is paid a 
salary of $115 a month. The truck 
drivers are paid a commission of two 
cents a gallon on gasoline, one and three- 
quarters cent a gallon on kerosene on all 
country deliveries, and a straight one 
cent a gallon commission on all city 
sales. The drivers receive a ten percent 
commission of the selling price of all 
lubricating oils and greases. They main- 
tain their own trucks. The employees 
are all bonded, the station attendant re- 
ceives $85 a month, the bookkeeper $60. 
The directors get $3 per meeting at- 
tended. But when A. P. Bartsch was 
elected president he said that he had 
donated lots of time to the organization 
and no director would get any com 
sation while he was in charge. So 7 ol 
men are giving of their time to make it 
a success. But that increases dividends 
so they all share in the prosperity of the 
association. 


PHOSPHATE HASTENS CORN 

Farmers in Kane county, Illinois, last 
season report that rock phosphate was a 
big factor in maturing the corn crop. The 
season was backward from the start and 
at no time was there any real good growing 
weather for corn. The result was that 
when the first frost came, most of the corn 
was still in the milk or just starting to 
dent. Fortunately, this is a dairy district 
and every farm has at least one silo or the 
crop would have been lost. Practically 
all corn grown on low land in the county 
had to be put into silos immediately after 
the first frost which was heavy enough to 
dry the leaves and stop further maturity 
of the crop. 

In practically all cases where the soil had 
been treated with phosphate, the corn was 
far enough advanced to stand the frost and 
finish maturing. The difference in ma- 
turity was such that it would take ten 
days of good growing weather for the corn 
growing on unphosphated ground to catch 
up with that growing on soil which had 
received phosphate recently. 

On the farm of H. E. McDonough, part 
of a field had received an application of 
one-half ton of rock phosphate per acre 
three years ago. The entire field had been 
cultivated in like manner and planted at 
the same time. Following the frost it was 
necessary to put the corn growing on the 
unphosphated side of the field in the silo. 
The rest of the field matured and was 
husked, yielding a fair grade of corn which 
would keep in the crib. 

















A farmer-owned filling station 


heavier oils and greases. The first seven 
months of operation, that is, from or- 
ganization June 1, 1922, to January 1, 
1923, their net profits were $7,000. A 
stockholder who paid $25 for a share of 
stock got back $28 and 8 percent on his 
$25 in that seven months. He annually 
gets the 8 percent on the investment, 
and the profit dividends whatever they 
are. In 1923 this stockholder got back 
$38 plus his eight percent. 

The January 1, 1924, report showed 
that the company did a total business of 
$87,440.07 in 1923. The net profit was 


Bean Brothers have used phosphate on 
all their farm at the rate of one ton to the 
acre. They were the only farmers in their 
neighborhood who were able to husk a 
good grade of corn this season. Rock 
phosphate did not save the corn crop for 
Glenn Craft, but his crop was further ad- 
vanced than any of his neighbors who 
have similar low ground. 

On the county farm the phosphated 
ground did not show such good results as 
frost hurt all the corn. The phosphated 
ground had the best matured corn growing 
on it, however. 
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The only sound corn that W. E. Angell 

was grown on soil which had received 

an application of two tons of phosphate to 

the acre. On soil which had received an 

application of one-half ton per acre the 
corn was chaffy, altho dry. 

Soils in Kane county are generally <e- 
ficient in and an application 
of rock phosphate to supply this deficiency 
has been found to be a wise investment. 
The value of rock te in hastening 
the maturity dh — crop has been 
very a shown season .— 
Ww. L. K., I. = 


THE COSTLY MANURE PILE 


Every ton of manure allowed to ac- 
cumulate around the yards costs the 
farmer fifty-three cents. This figure has 
been obtained from actual field tests ex- 
tending over twenty-one years in Ohio. 

izing that crop yields tell a story 
much easier to understand than a chem- 
ical analysis, the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion has applied manure to clover sod 
m a three-year rotation of corn, wheat 
and clover for twenty-one years. 

One series of plots received manure 
directly from the stalls. Another series 
was treated with an equal weight of 
manure that had been left in a pile in 








The only place for manure is on the land 


the yards for three months. Stable 
manure produced 23 bushels of corn an 
acre, 10.5 bushels of wheat and 1,363 
pounds of hay. Barnyard manure yielded 
at the rate of 19.5 bushels of corn, 9 
bushels of wheat and 840 pounds of hay. 
Measured by the average value of crop 
increase, one ton of yard manure is 
— $2.92 and one ton of stable manure 

A5. 

The idea exists in some sections that 
a considerable portion of the manure 
hauled during the winter is wasted. 
Missouri tests prove this idea unfounded 
except in the case of steep hillsides 
where the water from melting snows 
may carry away the manure. L. E. Call 
of the Kansas agricultural college in a 
recent statement says, “Barnyard manure 
can safely be seattered on most fields 
when the ground is covered with snow. 
It is only when the snow melts rapidly 
on rolling fields that very much of the 
fertilizing value of manure is lost. Under 
most conditions the loss will be greater 
when the manure is piled out of doors 
than when it is scattered.” 


TENANT NEEDS LONGER LEASE 

“Most farms are leased for one year at 
a time,” says J. B. Kaufman, a Missouri 
farmer. “The tenant has no definite as- 
surance that he will be there for a longer 
period, so feels that he must be ready 
to move at the termination of the year. 
This prevents him from planning ahead. 
He will not accumulate livestock be- 
cause the next farm may not have ac- 
commodations for them. Good farming, 
which does not rob the soil, cannot be 
done without livestock. Neither is farm- 
ing ordinarily profitable without some 
kind of livestock. But with a three- 
year or five-year lease, the tenant feels 
safe in investing in livestock and as a 
result puts something back into the soil 
in the way of barnyard manure. He will 
keep the place in better repair when he 
knows he will live there for some time.” 
—C, F., Mo, 
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Is a Saving of 
$50” Interesting to you? 


A™= you using this Catalogue? Do 
you and your family use every 
opportunity for saving money that 
this book has brought into your home? 
Try This Plan for Saving 
Every time you need to buy any- 


thing for your own personal use, for ° 


the family or the home, look it up in 
Ward’s Catalogue. Take advantage 
of the saving. 

Then keep a list of everything you 
buy and the amount you saved. Thou- 
sands of our customers do this, and 
frequently they write us, ‘‘ My savings 
in buying at Ward’s amount to at 
least $50.00 cash each season.” 


How Ward’s Low 
Prices Are Made for You 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of goods 
have been bought for this book— 
bought for cash in large quantities to 
get the lowest prices. Frequently we 
buy 100,000 pairs of shoes in one order 
to get a lower price. 

And at Ward’s the savings made by 
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our big buying, through our buying 
for cash, these savings are yours— 
always yours. 


Always Compare Quality 
as Well as Price 


In gathering our vast assortments 
of merchandise, our buyers search the 
markets of the world for low prices. 
But only for low prices on goods of 
standard quality. We never buy goods 
to offer you unless they are the kind 
of goods that will stand inspection and 
use—the kind that will"hold your good 
will, At Ward’s “‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” We 
offer no “price baits.” 

Use Your Catalogue— 
Save Money Every Month 

You have a copy of this Catalogue. 
Use it for everything you need to buy. 
Ordering each month from Ward’s 
means a monthly saving. $50.00 in 
cash will soon be saved if you use your 
catalogue for everything you buy. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Your Orders Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your order will be shipped 
within 24 hours. We appreciate 
your orders at Ward’s and we 
give your orders immediate at- 
tention. 

But more than this—one of 
our six big houses is near you. 
Just consider how much less 
time it takes for your letter to 
reach us—how much less time 
for your goods to get to you 
and how much less the cost of 
transportation. It is quicker 
and cheaper to order from 
Ward’s. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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THE FARM LEASE 

HE most important article of farm 

equipment, to the landlord and to the 
tenant, is a well-drawn and comprehen- 
sive lease, containing the agreement in 
plain terms. This may appear to be an 
extravagant assertion, but a few mo- 
ments’ reflection will satisfy one that it 
is not overdrawn. The landlord sur- 
renders the use of property worth thou- 
sands of dollars for a period of one or 
more years, trusting, In many Instances, 
to the ability, honesty and energy of a 
stranger for the payment of rent and for 
the proper maintenance of the leased 
property. 

The tenant, in turn, risks his rental 
money, hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of dollars, and his work and energy for 
the term of the lease. Both risk the loss 
of the ad\ intages of a long-time associ- 
ation, which may be terminated on ac- 
count of honest differences of opinion 
as to the terms of the agreement, aris- 
ing from the lack of a properly con- 
sidered and drafted lease. 

An actual instance, which came to my 
attention, will illustrate this point: A 
young lawyer owned a farm, and was 
negotiating with an old man who wished 
to rent the farm on shares. Every point 
in the lease which was submitted re- 
sulted in an argument. After a half day 
of this procedure, the lawyer became 
impatient, and asked the reason for so 
much dispute over an ordinary lease. 

“Young man,” replied the other, “I 
have always found it much more agree- 
able and profitable for both sides, that 
they do their fighting before the lease is 
signed, rather than when the tenant is 
leay ing.” 

Lease Worth More Than Machinery 


The result was that the tenant re- 
mained on the farm as long as he was 
able to do active work, and the relations 
of the parties to the lease were at all 
times mutually pleasant and profitable. 
Without question, this lease, drawn care- 
fully and fairly, was worth more to each 
party thereto than any expensive article 
of machinery or of stock on the farm. 

The farm lease should always be in 
writing and should specify all the essen- 
tial matters relating to the agreement. 
This is necessary for two reasons. In 
the first place, it is generally provided 
by statute that no agreement which is 
not to be performed within a year shall 
be enforceable. It is usually held by 
the courts that, if the time is to com- 
mence at a future day, and is to run for 
& year or more, it cannot be enforced 
unless it is in writing. Altho there are 
exceptions to the rule, it is most unsafe 
to violate it. In the second place, a 
written agreement greatly reduces the 
possibility of honest differences of 
opinion, at a later time, as to the real 
agreement, and, in case of a difference 
of opinion, a written lease makes it much 
easier and cheaper to prove the exact 
contract in a court of law, in the event 
of suit thereon. 

The farm lease should always be based 
upon a consideration, otherwise it is no 
more than a naked promise to make a 
lease, and unenforceable in a court of 
law. It should contain the names of 
the parties, the precise term of the lease, 
and the essential conditions to be per- 
formed by each party, including the 
agreement, if any, as to assignment of 
the lease. It should be signed by both 
parties, and in some states should be 
properly acknowledged before a compe- 
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tent officer if it is to continue for more 
than three years. 

It is always advisable to have the date 
and place of execution inserted in the 
lease. Owing to the fact that the laws 
of the different states are not entirely 
uniform, it is impossible to formulate 
rules of uniform application as to many 
matters, and the above principles are 
suggested, rather for protective consid- 
eration than for blind application. 

In all cases, it is most strongly urged, 
it is the case of a little money well spent 
to employ a competent attorney to draft 
the lease, and the money so spent can 
be considered as expended in the acquir- 
ing of a most essential article of farm 
me as explained heretofore— 
Ss. R 


TRACTOR SCHOOLS 


When spring comes in Brown county, 
Ohio, mayhap a number of other agn- 
cultural districts as well, and the rush of 
spring work opens, the pop, pop of the 
tractor is heard as it noses up and down 
long furrows. The farmer or his son at 
the wheel is going to be one who has 
been attending tractor school these win- 
ter days. 

The concrete, well-lighted poultry 
building of the county fair grounds was 
rapidly adjusted and fitted for this 
unique school. The tractor course had 
already been organized and an instructor 
engaged for the three weeks’ session con- 
vening each afternoon from one to four 
o’clock. A snug, warm place with plenty 
of room to work in was soon peopled 
with alert tractor owners—and would-be 
owners—alert to catch this expert in- 
struction, the very first session. * 

At once they appreciated from the 
details of plans given that this would be 
an event of inestimable benefit to them; 
a wonderful opportunity to learn how to 
secure best results in the use of such 
farm implements. Operation would be 
simplified, made much easier with this 
at-hand-and-before-the-eyes instruction. 
It was aimed to have plenty of tractors 
ov. hand, one for every four or five men. 
Each attendant was requested to bring 
overalls, open-end pliers and any good 
wrenches they chose or wanted to use. 

A course was planned and carried out 
with some particular phase of the work 
each day. This program of information 
was distributed and farmers for whom 
daily attendance was impossible were 
thus apprised and could arrange to be 
present on days when their particular in- 
terests were being provided for, or 








treated upon in the course. Each course 
was chock-full of information and natu- 
rally daily attendants got most benefit. 

The methods of instruction consisted 
of group discussions; demonstrations 
and laboratory work. Group discussions 
centered upon such topics as causes and 
methods of detecting motor troubles, 
grinding and adjusting valves, fitting 
piston rings, bearing tightening and other 
such laboratory work; laying out fields, 
ditches, etc., advantageously. Students 
had an opportunity to do all these things 
themselves in the presence of efficient 
instructors. 

A tractor was thoroly overhauled and 
handling it in the field and on the belt 
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was studiously given with the intention 
of fitting the farmer to do all the most 
difficult jobs in caring for his tractor 
and using it efficiently. 

The first four days were devoted to 
the study of the fundamentals of gas 
engine operation alone, with that of th 
tractor following and continuing daily 
thruout the entire session. 

This was not a lecture course, nor yet 
designed to turn out trained mechanics, 
nor yet for promotion of tractor sales; 
it was simply a plan to aid farmers to 
face and overcome difficulties—another 
worthy step in the great march of rural! 
progress —G. S., Ohio. 


TO CHECK THE PLANTER 


A good way to make sure the planter 
is set right for soybeans is suggested by 
the Missouri experiment station. Put 
four pounds of Morse or a relatively 
smaller amount of Midwest beans in 
each corn planter box and plant the 
Ey of four rows, each a quarter 
of a mile long. 

If the beans are not all used or run 
out before reaching the end of the rows, 

















change the planter accordingly. This 
rate of planting means about 15 pounds 
of small seeded beans like the Midwest 
and 20 pounds of the larger seeds per 
acre. This is the average recommended 
for reasonably fertile soils. 

Shallow planting is recommended in 
rows as close together as they can bé 
cultivated. Thirty-two inches between 
rows is a good distance. Use either a 
grain drill with part of the holes stopped 
or an ordinary corn planter. 





SWEET CLOVER FOR DESSERT 


For a farm that is adapted to it, there 
is no better crop than sweet clover, 
according to M. 8S. Pratt, Bremer county 
Iowa, who used it during the summer of 
1924 as “‘dessert”’ for his fifteen milk pro- 
ducers. Mr. Pratt seeded the sweet clover 
with oats in the spring and by the latter 
part of August it was knee-high when he 
turned the cattle into the field. 

That was Mr. Pratt’s fourth year with 
sweet clover. “I’ve never had trouble in 
growing it,” hesaid. “My farming land is 
all underlaid with limestone and this 
makes the growing of the crop more sure.” 
After using the fields of sweet clover for 
pasture during the fall Mr. Pratt plows 
them up the next spring for corn produc- 
tion. A part of his crop was used for hay. 

Besides sweet clover, the Pratt farm 
produces good red clover in abundance. 
“Clover hay helps in the economical pro- 
duction of milk, the final measuring stick 
for all enterprises on my place,” declared 
Mr. Pratt.—G. Cc. T., Iowa. 
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‘IThis Footwear 


is made even better than you’d expect 




















That is why it gives you 
“more days wear” 


Those people who have had a chance to compare 
will tell you without any hesitation that the wearing 
qualities of “‘Ball-Band’’ Footwear are amazing. 


“‘Ball-Band” is worth more because, step by step, we 
make it a matter of achievement to put more into each 
process. There are more than fifty better-than-usual 
things that we do to make “Ball-Band”’ Footwear 
give “more days wear.” “‘Good enough will not do— 
it must be the best.”” That is rule number one in our 
factories; and, make no mistake about it, we supply 
the materials needed to put that rule into effect. 


Take this as an example. To make one “‘ Ball-Band”’ 
boot it takes thirty people. Each workman does his 
job by hand and he does his level best. His work has 
to pass the most rigid inspection we can devise. The 
result of this painstaking care shows even in the out- 
side looks of “‘Ball-Band” boots. After you’ve worn 
them a long time you will fully realize what extra good 
qualities have been built into them because they will 
stand an amazing amount of hard use. 





Women’s Lura Croquet 





Men’s Argo Slipper 


Over a quarter of a century of knowing how 


There is over a quarter of a century of practical experience 
behind every piece of footwear that bears the “‘ Ball-Band”’ 
trade mark. That’s why “ Ball-Band” Footwear is as good 








Short Boot 


Extra strength where strength is 
needed to withstand the strain of 
work and wear. 


Look for the 
RED BALL 















Look for the Red Ball. It is on 
everg got of “Ball-Band”’ Rubber 
oolen 


and Footwear. If your 
dealer does not handle “‘Ball-Band”’ 
write for dealer’s name and the 


and Socks 
member of the family. 


as it is. 

Mishawaka workers know what hard use this kind of 
footwear must stand. That’s why, when you are ditching, 
you find that your “‘ Ball-Band” boot or shoe is reinforced 
just where the sole strikes the spade. “‘Ball-Band”’ Foot- 
wear bends in action. It’s reinforced with canvas—tough 
canvas made tougher by forcing rubber between every 
strand of fabric. 


Ten million people know “More Days Wear” 


The Red Ball has been the stamp of quality on woolen foot- 
wear and on rubber footwear for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In that time over ten million people have discovered 
that the story of ““Ball-Band” Footwear is “More Days 
Wear.” 

Any dealer will show you “Ball-Band” Footwear, rubber 
and woolen, for any kind of work, wear or weather. It is 
made in many styles and varieties for men, women and 
children, 

We make nothing but footwear and we know how 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MBG. Co. 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


‘BALL@BAND 
Rubber & Woolen 


FOOTWEAR 





Heel and Tap 
Heavy Dull Slipper 












Mishko Sole Letho Shoe 





September 30, 1924 

We have found the Mishko Sole 
Letho Shoe to be the most satis- 
ones A around the price that we 
have had in our 30 years of store 
business. I have worn a pair for 
two years, including big game 
hunting in the mountains, and can 
highly recommend them as being 
right absolutely in every way. 

J. M. Fyock, Penn Run, Pa. 


October 20, 1924 


I have worn ir of your 


one pa 
Mishko Sele Letho Shoes and I 
ot one year’s service out of them. 
must say it is the most service- 
able shoe ee eS a 
a stone quarryman, t kind 
of wom te very hard on shoes. 
Edwin Zepp, Fordwick, Va. 
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A Practical Home for the Farm Family 
Comfort, Convenience and Good Looks Are All O. K. 


By J. B. GORDON 


,* 


RACTICAL?—I hope so; at any rate, that was the 

main idea I had in mind, while planning it. Let us 

look over the plans and see whether or not they are 
practical. 

We will begin with the kitchen, of course. Here is space 
for range (R), movable table (T), and oil stove (O). 
“Most men never plan a place for an oil stove, in a farm 
kitchen,” complains one farmer’s 
wife. The sink is under a win- 
dow, where it will get plenty of 
light and air; cupboards are 
built in at right and left, just at 
arm’s reach. 

A very great deal of the farm 
woman’s work is done at or near 
the sink; having the cupboards 
there, saves a lot of steps. 

The breakfast nook is, I be- 
lieve, something that nearly every 
farmer’s wife wants; so I have 
planned a place for it. But if 
she does not want it, the space 
may be used as a pantry. 

The bath is placed close to the 
kitchen; saving a lot 
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Since there is no attic, I have utilized the waste space 
along the eaves for low closets. I know from experience 
that a tremendous lot of stuff can be stored away there. 

The second-story ceilings should, of course, be lined with 
some heat-proof material, so as to be cool and comfortable 
in summer; there are several good sorts on the market. 

The screened porch is very, very practical; every farm 

woman knows that. In 
winter, glass doors are 
fitted between the posts 
of this porch, with 
glass transoms above, 


tO turning the place into 


a a sun-porch. 
By the way, the men 
4 can go from washroom 
to dining room across 
this porch without en- 
LIVING ®M tering the kitchen at 


ID$¥ ia’ all. 
There are quite a 
number of possible 
changes that can be 

made in this plan. 
Some folk, for instance, will 
want a large living porch. Very 




















of expense in piping. 
If there is no water 
system, a chemical 





well; let us build one exactly like 
the screened porch, at the right- 











toilet may be installed 
here; and a_hand- 
pump set at one end 
of the tub. Hot water 
can be carried from 
the range or oil stove; 
it is only a ster. 

The first floor bed- 
room is a great com- 
fort, especially in case 
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hand end of the house; this will 
add very much to the looks of 
the building. A closet for the 
bedroom can be built in the cor- 
responding position to the break- 
fast nook; a tiny office put on, 
to balance the washroom. 

If a little larger house is 
wanted, add a few feet‘to the 
width and length, but keep the 
same general proportions. 








of sickness. I have 
shown fireplaces in 
both living room and 
dining room; a little 
blaze on chilly morn- 
ings or evenings will be a very great comfort. However, 
if you choose, you can omit one or both of these fireplaces. 

The house is planned for a furnace. But coal is costly, 
so I have put two chimneys in the house. These chimneys 
touch every room except the bath and the middle bed- 
room; you can heat the house very thoroly and comfort- 
ably with stoves. Corncobs and chunks cost a lot less 
than coal. 














Second floor 


ate 


Now, Mrs. Farmer, is this a 
preetiene farmhouse—or isn’t it? 
four particular circumstances 
and the size of your family may 
make some changes desirable in order to best fit your 
needs, but there are features in this plan which will at 
least be valuable as suggestions in planning your future 
farm home. 

[Editor's Note: We can furnish blueprints of the house for $2 
er set. Write to Farmhouse Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
owa, enclose check or money order for $2 and ask , & plans No. 
1839, We do not furnish ifications nor materials lists, because 


8 p 
these can better be qbtoleed from concerns handling building mate- 
rials. It may take a week or ten days for the plans to reach you} 
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be Direct from Mill! 
» Wholesale Prices! ! 
















Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 437 
30x 42 x 10—$1278 

A wonderful value in a Gothic 

ee  aeee 


ont Tine mate No. 537 


5 rooms and bath; roomy porch; 
vestibule opening. Built-in fea- $2042 
tures. Materials 


Get Gordon-Van Tine Prices 
Before You Build! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on Your Home or Barn 


Write for Gordon-Van Tine’s latest prices on your building. 
Our Free Books will show you how to save 30% to 50% on your 
spring building—homes, barns, lumber, mill- 
work—anything you need in building material. 


200,000 Customers 


on We ship direct from our for- 
gain in a est mills to any point in the 
Barn. Ali U.S., and guarantee safe arrival 
ec §and complete satisfaction. Buy at wholesale. 
braced-rafter Ready-Cutsaves30% labor and 18% lumber waste. 
Fovnetice, Material furnished not Ready-Cut if desired. 
















’ : tions. . 
Poultry =, ] Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
o 2 
House N 479 ae We will figure your lumber bills for any job, without 
1Z* 20 charge. If you don’t find just the home or n you want 


in our Books, write us, enclosing your lumber-bills and get 
Free Estimate and lowest, freight- paid prices. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 


Lumber Windows Roofing Mouldings 
Shingles Doors Screen Stairs 
Lath Bathroom — Furnaces 
Buffets and nd Wallboard, 
emg Pl umbing v arnishes etc. 
hens te Glass 
200 Home Plans Building Material Catalog—Every- 





—Photos and oy and nd kinds 

floor plans; Bun- of barns, hog and 

Flore. Colonial, poultry houses, 
arm Homes. granaries, etc. 
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$87 UP 
Ready-Cut. Easy 
to build. @) Y 
Four Mills ° 
Davenport, Ia. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
America’s greatest value. Ready- Chehalis, h 
This house provides both air and sunhine. framed corn crib. 8-ft. sections. Best Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Note roof windows—plenty a Ly sunshine Yellow Pine, nails, hardware, paint — We ship from one 
ad fut ventilation. Roof of a all materiale —\- Saco Any nearest you. 
. A wonderful value. handy man can build 


Gordon-VanTine Co. se-vear | Send me Free Books. I expect to 
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WHAT ROTATION SHALL I USE? 

S it possible to crop a soil and yet 

maintain it: fertility? Is one combina- 
tion of erops better than another? If 
so, that’s the combination we are look- 
ing for. To have the land getting poorer 
every year will not do, because we have 
to put just as much labor on it, but, as 
the crop gets smaller, so does the profit. 

What we all want to do is to get as 
much fertility as possible from the soil 
in the form of crops because this gauges 
what we will have to feed to our live- 
stock. 

To get at this more accurately, nine 
common rot#fions, both long and short 
were arranged in a row on the paper. 
Then, since the plant foods that we must 
conserve are nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash, the amount of nitrogen that 
was taken from the soil by each crop 
was listed and then following this, the 
nifrogen that is customarily returned by 
“fair practice.” This was then combined 
to show the total pounds of the various 
plant foods removed from the soil. What 
was returned by “fair practice” was cal- 
culated and this subtracted from the 
total that the crops took from the soil 
itself gave “net removal.” The fertility 
figured as “net removal” is what worries 
the fellow who is interested in continued 
returns. From this calculation, there ap- 
pears some striking things. 

How did we arrive at the net plant 
food removed by each rotation? It was 
considered that corn was husked from 
the standing stalks and fed, wheat and 
soybeans were sold and the straw used 
for feed or bedding, clover hay was fed, 
two crops of alfalfa were sold and one 
fed in a six-year rotation of corn, corn, 
wheat, alfalfa, alfalfa, alfalfa. All oats 
were fed except in one rotation. 

Legumes Collect Nitrogen 

Nitrogen taken from the air by 
legumes was considered equal in amount 
to the nitrogen removed in the hay. It 
was assumed that manure was handled 
in such a way that 50 percent of the 
nitrogen and 60 percent of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash from crops used 
for feed were returned to the soil in 
manure. Soil chemists consider this a 
fair figure for average care of farm 
manure. Eighty percent of the fertility 
elements in the pastured cornstalks were 
considered returned. Average yields of 
crops were used as a basis. 

Popular cornbelt rotations are corn, 
wheat, clover and corn, oats, clover. With 
either of these rotations, the land is 
plowed but once in three years. The net 
removal for the corn-wheat-clover rota- 
tion is 1,813 pounds of plant food per 
rotation which figures about 600 pounds 
per year. The net removal for the corn- 
oats-clover rotation is 2,018 pounds of 
plant food, or 670 pounds per year. In 
other rotations, substitutmg oats for 
wheat as is often done in practice, in- 
variably shows the net removal greatest 
in the oats rotation. 

Another factor to be considered when 
planting oats is the loss of plant food on 
ground that has been cultivated during 
the summef, then lies bare during the 
following winter. Such loss cannot be 
reckoned. Wheat sowed in corn stubble 
ippropriates this excess plant food which 
is generally just so much gain. If the 
ground lies bare until the following 
spring, considerable fertility is irretriev- 
ably lost. 

From a fertility and 
standpoint, the three best 
their order are: 
wheat and 


profit-making 
rotations in 
First, corn, soybeans, 
clover; second, corn, two 
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years, wheat, alfalfa, three years; and 
ird, corn, two years, soybeans, wheat, 
clover. 

Rotation No. 1 makes plowing come 
two times in four years and total net re- 
moval of plant food is but 2,030 pounds 
or 507 pounds per year. Rotation No. 2 
calls for plowing two years out of the 
six and the net removal is 5,858 pounds 
of plant food, or 976 pounds per year, 
the bulk of which is deep potash. In 
this rotation the owner has secured the 
largest number of pounds of plant food 
from the soil because he is tapping the 
air, the plow soil and the subsoil, sources 
inaccessible to all crops except alfalfa 
and clovers. Altho total removal is 
larger, experience indicates that the net 
removal from the plow soil is smaller. 

These figures bring out most forcibly 
the oft-demonstrated fact that no rota- 











Plant food is lost in oat stubble land 


tion maintains fertility. They do indi- 
cate, however, some of the ways that we 
may bolster up “common practice.” 
When we realize that common practice 
only recovers a half of the nitrogen in 
the manure and three-fifths of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash, does it not sug- 
gest a covered manure shed and fre- 
quent spreading? It also mandates us 
to feed up as much as possible of the 
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ae was applied to 800 acres under 
egel’s direction and made very gov 
returns. It was used when prices were 
considerably lower than they are at 


resent. From 160 to 300 acres of soy- 
nome are planted each year. 


FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


Butter exports from the United States 
increased in 1924 over 1923. In 1924 
exports were 8,256,622 pounds valued at 
$3,429,453, while in 1923 they were 
5,845,514 pounds valued at $2,568,807. 
Imports of butter in 1924 amounted to 
19,404,816 pounds valued at $7,046.940 
com with 23,741,217 pounds valued 
at 507,094 in 1923. reases oc- 
curred in butter imports from Denmark, 
Canada, and New Zealand, but there was 
an increase from Argentina. These four 
countries furnish the bulk of our butter 
imports. 

The Cheese Situation 

The almost complete loss of the British 
cheese market in 1924 was responsible 
for a marked decline in cheese exports 
from the United States. Compared with 
1913, exports dropped from 8,331,321 
pounds valued at $2,179,367 to 4,299,127 

unds valued at $1,177,915 in 1924. 

mports of cheese fell off five million 

ounds in 1924 as compared with 1923 

pes imported are those not made in the 
United States or made in quantities not 
sufficient to supply the demand. 

The Egg Trade 

Imports of eggs in the shell during 1924 
dropped to the lowest point since 1909 
The total amounted to 383,155 dozen val- 
ued at $115,618 and came chiefly from 
Hong-Kong, China, and Canada. Ex- 
ports of eggs from the United States de- 
clined to 28,117,102 dozen valued at 
$7,437,595 in 1924 from 30,659,262 dozen 
valued at $8,430,297 in 1923. Cuba, 
Mexico, Canada and Argentina were the 








Few rotations carry enough legumes. 


crops grown. If it is necessary to lime 
in order to grow legumes, then lime for 
clover, alfalfa and soybeans are the three 
greatest aids in maintaining the nitrate 
supply in the plow soil —I. J. M., Ind. 


BUILDING SOILS 


Sixty-five bushels of corn to the acre 
on land that would not produce more 
than 30 or 40 bushels fifteen years ago is 
the record of W. E, Riegal, Champaign 
county, Illinois. 

Great faith is placed in sweet clover 
for very httle manure is available. A 
typical rotation used is corn with soy- 
beans, wheat and sweet clover. The 
sweet clover is seeded in the wheat and 
pastured the next year. Where the soil 


is very poor, two crops, at least, of sweet 
clover are plowed under. 

The field where the yield of corn was 
increased to 65 bushels received one ap- 
plication of lime at the rate of two tons 
per acre and two crops of sweet clover 
plowed 


were under. Raw rock phos- 


The successful livestock man must have them 


main buyers. A heavy reduction in ship- 
ments to Great Britam occurred. Dried, 
frozen and canned eggs showed an in- 
crease in exports and a decrease in im- 
ports m 1924 over 1923. 
France Imports Corn 

From January to October of 1924 
France imported 446,959 tons (1 ton 
equals 39.37 bushels) of corn. More than 
one-half of this amount came from Argen- 
tina. Rumania supplied 62,198 tons and 
the United States only 8,576 tons. Dur- 
ing the same period of 1923, the United 
States supplied 56,010 tons and during 
1922, 87,033 tons. 

Seed Potatoes to Argentina 

Ten tons of Irish Cobbler seed potatoes 
from Maine recently arrived in Argentina. 
The Early Rose variety imported from 
France has not given satisfaction for 
several years. There are good prospects, 
it is reported, for much of the seed potato 
trade to shift to the United States. 
Dering 1923 the trale amounted to 44,786 

usbels. 
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What Robinson 


Robinson Crusoe, stranded on his 
desert island, could have had the 
world at his service if he had found 
aSears-Roebuck catalog. For it would 
have brought him all the things he 
needed to make life worth while. 


Today, nearly nine million families 
everywhere in the United States 
use our catalog whenever they want 
to buy at the lowest prices. 






























If you are not now in this great 
family of thrifty buyers, we would 
like to send you “THE THRIFT 
BOOK OF A NATION” so that 
you may see the endless opportu- 
nities it offers for savings on every- 


Send for Your 
E Copy 


send for it today. 
T convenient coupon 








Crusoe Needed 


thing you and your family need. 
The WORLD'S LARGEST STORE 


is yours to command. Our buyers 
go everywhere good merchandise 
can be bought at prices that will 
insure you the biggest savings; we 
maintain stores and warehouses 
throughout the country to give you 
the best and quickest service; 99 out 
of every 100 orders we receive are 
shipped in less than twenty-four 
hours. Wesell only dependable goods, 
honestly described and illustrated. 


Your copy of our New General Cat: 
alog for Spring and Summer is ready. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon! 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA «- DALLAS : 


SEATTLE 


Bal New Big General Cate U Sstait the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 











Freat Soring aid Summer Sears, Roebuck and Co. 65869 
gains. : Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
Mail the coupon today 
| Send Latest General Catalog. 
| i Se tw. 
| EE ee 
Breach | Rural Route..........:.................Boz No... 
| Sn ccpcsicitin vidibiaiey <inwitslistasudenasaitiietiaasiawnnsieniiaiaipaacdediies — 







In less than a day— 
Your order is on its way 





| Sereet and No. .............-..-- 
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a Systematic Research 
/ he Only Solution 


HE case of farm electrification was summarized as follows 
in a report presented at the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, by Mr. 
R. W. Trullinger, Specialist in Rural Engineering, Office of 
Experiment Stations of the U. S, Department of Agriculture: 


“The convenience, safety, ease of control and general 
flexibility of electrical power are such great arguments in 
its favor as to justify the most extreme efforts to extend its 
use generally to agriculture. 


“To do this profitably it must be done intelligently. To 
do it intelligently all the facts regarding the exact require- 
ments of agricultural processes and practices must be known. 


“Since it is obvious that these facts are not generally 
known with reference to the use of electricity as the source 
of energy, the only solution is to resort to systematic research 
and investigation following a rational and intelligently pre- 
pared program.” 

The Nationa] Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture has framed a program along these lines call- 
ing for experimental research in farm electrification. This 
work already is under way in thirteen states, each of which 
has a committee composed of farmers, farm experts, electrical 
engineers, agricultural engineers and others. 
ae hae © ae tonal Grange, Amerie Seniors of hea 

Engineers, Farm Lighting Manu- 


economists and engineers representing 
the United States Departments of Agri- a Association, and the National 
Association. 


culture, Commerce and the Interior, Electric t 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


My Engine Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same cod gives 1% to6 
H. P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, hght, and free from vibration. 

Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—no cranking. Pumps, saws, — 
grinds and does all chores. Plenty of power for every purpose. 


Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. 

Edwards Motor Co.. 649 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 


Concrete Mixer P ATENTS 


A It pays vile down concrete 
oors sidewalks foundations,etc., Send us sketch or model for —_ 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a R. opinion and exact cost of patent. Ou 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try How to Obtain a Patent © Sent 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

RADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 














































inventor should know. 


CHANDLEE 6 CHANDLEE, 25 Years"Experience 
483 7th St. 
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ROTATION 


Corn - corn - oats- clover composing a 
four-year rotation with an application 
of manure once during the four years 
failed to produce entirely satisfactory 
results for Ray Byram, Bremer county, 
Iowa. However, the rotation increased 
Byram’s production enough to sell him 
on the idea of intelligent soil manage- 
ment. 

“I am going to profit by the experi- 
ence of some of my malate who use 
corn two years and oats with sweet 
clover the third season,” said Mr-Byram 
He will seed the sweet clover with the 
oats for pasture that fall. It will be 
plowed under the next spring. “Sweet 
clover will answer my requirements as 
well as clover and some land will be re- 
leased for alfalfa,” he said. 

Persistent use of clover during the 
last few years has changed his place 
from a poor oats producer to the leader 
in the threshing ring in 1924, when his 
oats went 67 bushels per acre, machine 
measure. Eleven acres of the legume 
cut 49 loads in two cuttings in 1924. 
Byram wants alfalfa, ten acres of it. He 
has four and one-half now. 

At first every triai was a failure. Some- 
one told him about limestone. The next 
year he saw the alfalfa plants beginning 
to die out. Lime was applied, but it 
was too late. The next year, a good 
stand was produced. Now Byram has 
the key to successful legume production 
—limestone. Alfalfa will not figure in 
the three-year rotation, as sweet clover 
and manure are intended to maintain 
and to increase the soil’s fertility —G. C. 
T., Iowa. 


COCKLEBURS POISONOUS 


A series of experiments conducted b 
the United States department of coe He 
ture has shown that cocklebur plants are 
poisonous to swine, cattle, sheep, and 
chickens. Some have contended that 
deaths due to cockleburs were caused by 
mechanical action of the burs on the 
tender organs of the animal rather than 
to poisonous qu ualities of the plant. 

After extended experiments with the 
animals mentioned above the depart- 
ment concludes that while the burs may 
produce some mechanical injury and 
while the seeds are very poisonous, stock 
poisoning is caused by feeding on the 
very young plants before the develop- 
ment of true leaves. If there is a short- 
age of good forage and animals find the 
young plants, they may easily eat enough 
to cause serious results. 

Feeding milk to pigs immediately after 
they have eaten cockleburs has proved 
beneficial, probably because of the fat 
content. Successful results may be ex- 
mo also, when such oils and fats as 

acon grease, lard and linseed oil are 
used as remedies, according to.experts. 


SCIENCE TACKLES THE RAT 


At the recent congress of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the common, everyday, thieving 
rat secured a prominent place on the 
program along with such questions as 
the heat of the sun, the ice age and the 
change of the calendar. The biologic#! 
survey called the attention of science ‘té 
the devastation of this notorious vandal, 
the rat. Not only does pestilence lurk 
in its wake but it destroys the entife 
labor of 200,000 men each year. This 
means that America pays $2 for every 
rat, large and small, in its territory. 

While on the subject of predatory 
animals and things, it is worth noting 
that in the last year the biological sur- 
vey accounted for the scalps of 38,591, 
including wolves, coyotes, bobcats, Cyn- 
ada lynxes, mountain lions and beat. 
It is one form of help for the livestock 
industry. But the coyote yields not+to 
the war of extermination! 
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INOCULATION PROBLEMS 


The importance of inoculating legumes 
is very generally recognized. There are 
some questions that arise, however, in 
carrying out the job. W. A. Albrecht 
of the Missouri experiment station has 
worked out solutions for many of them, 

In some sections where it is common 
practice to sow both sweet and red 
clover on the last snow, inoculation is 
necessary. Will bacteria attached to seed 
so handled, survive the cold and attach 
themselves to the clover roots when 
they start to grow? Many seedings 
made at the last snow on the Missouri 
experiment farms have produced plants 
loaded with nodules. Inoculated clover 
seed exposed in moist air for a week 
and then planted gave excellent inocu- 
lation. Those who stored soil last fall 
from inoculated fields need have no fear 
Albrecht believes, that the bacteria will 
be injured by late freezes. High tem- 
peratures and sunlight invariably prove 
injurious. 

Different methods of distributing in- 
oculated soil, on the new field where 
soybeans are to be grown may be used. 
According to the earliest method, soil 
from a field growing inoculated beans 
with plenty of root nodules is scattered 
at the rate of about 300 pounds per acre 
on the new field and worked in by the 
ordinary cultural operations. 

By a less laborious method, the in- 
fected soil is mixed with seeds after they 
are moistened with « glue solution con- 
sisting of a pint of liquid glue in a gal- 
lon of water. 

As another method, the soil may be 
mixed directly with the seed in the pro- 
portion of about one-third as much soil 
as seed by weight and both scattered at 
seeding time thru the ordinary distribut- 
ing machinery. 

Very recently a new modification of 
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uild wisely 


in 1925 


To build wisely—build permanently. Make- 
shift farm improvements are wasteful; they 
may prove an actual extravagance. 


Concrete, the permanent material, is 
cheapest in the long run, and its first cost 
is not high. To make concrete you need on!y 
clean sand and gravel or stone, water and 
Portland cement. Low-priced materials, all 
of them. Atlas Portland Cement actually 
costs less today than it did thirty years ago. 


























and using the infected soil to inoculate soy- For a new barn, or a sanitary floor in the 
hat beans has been used with some success, old one—for a corn crib, water storage tank 
ie - gee taut bo a — or silo—for a hog house or feeding floor, use 
" a u inoculated 6801 , 
the : ciel aha ealien-ae Guam Gee concrete made with Atlas Portland Cement. 
an stirred well. When settled, the water is Of course, you will not use concrete for 
the ro et an gol on the ee and temporary improvements—but since it is 
“sd mixed until every bean 1s moistened. worth while to do most jobs permanently, 
S aleliiiienedon ait it i rth while to insist vetting Atiae 
lay 8S WO w e to SISt On gettin 
1 a ayn Ae Portland Cement for the work. Its high 
the and pork producer of Jackson county, quality record during more than thirty 
ope Indiana. Since he has been trying to get years’ use on the farm is one of the reasons 
wrt his livestock to harvest as much of his why Atlas is known as ‘‘the Standard by 
the crops as possible, he has worked out a which all other makes are measured.”’ 
igh pasture combination that gets results. > 6s 
3 A jong-season poste, one that gives the Send for a copy of “Concrete on the 
ter maximum of feed and at the same time Farm,”’ the free Atlas book on permanent 
= ee hens Kemp Ba np pom construction. It may help you to save 
om rape and-ewest clever. The amounte he money, to increase your profits, to add 
as sows per acre are two bushels of oats and definitely to the value of your property. 
are five pounds each of — and sweet clover. 
. As an example of the quantity of feed 
this mixture will produce, he showed me 
one four-acre field that was seeded wfth 
this mixture the fore part of last April. 
“an When the oats were six inches high, seven- - 
Snje teen shotes and two calves were turned in. 
ing The -— one seen and _ med Ls ' 
the keep them down Linke occasionally tu 
ne in his dairy herd for four or five days. This PORTLAND CEMENT 
the gave the rape and sweet clover a chance. 
ci] With s0 much livestock on this field dur- The Standard by which all other makes are measured 
to ing the entire summer, the pasture kept 
fal, ahead of them. This mixture really 
ark ——_ oats pasture cane a —. pert 
it of the season, rape during the middle o ° ° 
his the season, and sweet clover during the Mail this CouponTODAY 
all. | 
nd hae ben bin an Se har- THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO 
ory vesting they can. the four acres men- 
ing tioned above, the corn-soybeans grown rat 134 y oot _ S. 
ur- in 1923 were hogged off, this year the] ¢ a ee go, 
ot, seeding was pastured off, next year an- Please forward your free book on general 
2n- other corn-soybean crop will be hogged concrete work about the home and farm. 
uns. off.—I. J. M., Ind. Sa 
ek as 
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f Are you trying to make a living for your family 


with one-third of your year lost, insofar as produc- 
tion and preparatory jobs are concerned? 

Such conditions make the load heavy and the task 
hard. There is no need for you to have this tocon- 
tend with next year. Why not sit down now and 
ask us for information about how you can prosper 


activity in the Southland? 
Let Us Send You Free Information 


about low-cost lands located in many sections of the South. 


proved health conditions, due to a milder climate; and the 
all-year-’round season of productivity. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad does not offer any land for 


It is free, and we hope that you will avail yourself or our offer 
to serve you in a way for which you and your children will 
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enjoying a twelve-months’ season of 


you more about the lower living costs; the im- 


is no cost or obligation, now or ever, this service: 


grateful. 
For Particulars, etc., address 


G. A. PARK 


General Immigration & Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept. SF-4, Louisville, Ky. 
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lt ia Your Guarantee of Quality 
illustrated in colors describes | 
FARM WAGONS 
With high or low | 
wheels, either | 
steel or wood, 
wide or narrow | 





old wagon good as new, also easy to 
joad—save repair bills. 
Be sure and write for catalog today. 


tires. 
Electric Wheel Co., Gainey, mn. 


Also Stee! Wheels 
Quincy, Ul. | 


to fit any running gear. Make your 
Beekeeping Made Easy 





Money making facts for ner and professional. Production 
rulesfollowed successful eepers in a new book, “HOW 
TO SUCCEED WITH BE ** combined with 6 mo. subscription to | 
TH "—the beekeeper’s orofit- 


E AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


making mouthly magazine—Roth for $1.00— Address 
£ 





Box 2, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


AN 
Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644 GSTREET, WASHINGTON,D.C. 


















If r farm or part of it lies idle—thousands of 
auies aso—trom quack or noxious weeds— 
make it productive. ultivate with KOVAR 
DIGGERS and general purpose cultivator. Pa- 
tented flexible wane os ae, \——- construc- 

verise soil. ractor and horse sizes, 
ton pa Get folder and prices. 


Owat 
JosJ-Kovar Co: Ninn 


Read the Successful Farming advertisements. 












give all or spare 
time.Position pays 
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SOW CLOVER WITH OATS 


I note in January issue the articl 
“Insuring Clover Success” and felt | 
must give our experience. 

Our usual custom of sowing clover i 
to put it on the wheat in the sprin; 
when the soil is most suitable. How 
ever, our best catches of clover hav: 
come from sowing with oats. In fact 
we have never had a poor or uneven 
stand when sown this way. There ar 
quite a number who have tried thi 
method of seeding clovers and timoth 
and cannot report any particular su 
cess. We feel that this comes about fron 
too late seeding. 

We have always aimed to get our oats 
planted early, mm April at least. Th 
drouths, which usually play havoc with 
young grass, rarely come until the grow- 
ing season is under way and the furthe: 
advanced the young grass is when they 
come the less likely it is to be smothered 
out by the crop which it is growing with 

We do not use any particularly early 
variety of oats but overcome the hot 
weather handicap on the oats crop by 
planting our usual variety, but getting 
it into the ground at the very earlies' 
suitable date. We do not favor discing 
oats in stubble ground when we are seed- 
ing grass, but have plowed the ground at 
times when we could hardly see th¢ 
ground for snow. Our oats ground for 
= was plowed during December oi 

Some advocate a light rate of grain 
seeding where grass is sown. We hav: 
not foun” this necessary. Our usual rat: 
of seediug oats is three bushels per acr: 
sown with drill, and putting the grass 
seed on at same time with drill attach- 
ment. Our rate of seeding clover at all! 
times has been one bushel for six acres: 
that is, of either the medium or mam- 
moth varieties, but since every seed is 
covered when sown in loose soil, I feel 
satisfied that half this rate would be suf- 
ficient, and that would be some item 
this year. We think it pays to roll oats 
ground after sowing—J. L., Ohio. 


THE CANADA THISTLE MENACE 


At a not far distant time the patches of 
Canada thistle in my neighborhood could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand— 
at least the known patches could, for men 
who had them were not given much to 
exploiting the fact—but today in the same 
community the farms on which the thistle 
has made its insidious appearance could 
not be counted on the fingers of several 
hands with the same number of toes 
thrown in. There are few farms, in fact, 
where at least a few thistles have not 
appeared. 

‘hole counties have been organized in 
Indiana to fight Canada thistles. The man 
who once would not admit that the 
dreaded weed had found a foothold on his 
farm has gladly come out in conference 
with his neighbor to find a way to sta) 
their spread and to help in their eradica- 
tion. 

A state law has been enacted which 
requires that the weed be cut before it 
attains the height of six inches and pro- 
vides a penalty for not doing so. 

But any weed with the tenacity an: 
reproductive efficiency of this thistle can- 
not be legislated out of business. Its 
eradication requires the best coordinated 
efforts of every farmer in the infested 
territories and constant watchfulness in 
localities where the pest has not found its 
way, unless climatic or other conditions 
makes growth impossible. : 

With the example of other sections in 
mind, farmers of the Middle West were 
at a loss as to the proper steps to take 
Countless acres of straw have been placed! 
on thistle patches, undoubtedly doing 
some good but not enough. One cornbelt 
farmer hauled sawdust from a mill’ six 
miles away to cover a considerable patch 
but still the weed came thru and spread. 
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Many thistles have been killed by these 
methods but in many cases they have 
proved inefficient. One cornbelt farmer 
found a patch of considerable proportions 
growing on some rented pasture land 
which was visited but seldom. The thistles 
were in full bloom when he found them. 
[his patch was mowed close to the ground 
t once and completely killed. Hearing of 
this another farmer in the same vicinity 
deliberately waited until his thistles were 
in full bloom and mowed them but results 
showed the plan to be a complete failure in 
his ease. Both of these incidents came 
under my own observation and I am at a 
loss yet to determine why one thistle 
patch should be killed and another thrive 
on apparently the same treatment. Sea- 
son, some slight difference in the weed at 
time of cutting, or other influence un- 
doubtedly made the difference in results. 
Several methods of eradication are being 
practiced, however, which are givin 
results. The following have been usec 
successfully on small areas: Cut thistles 
close to the ground and cover with roofing 
yaper, old tin roofing or similar material, 
wr with at least twelve inches of manure; 
sprinkle two or more times with waste 
motor oil or other inexpensive oil. 
or larger patches what is known as the 
root-starvation plan—based on the theory 
that the leaves furnish the food—is used by 
many. It simply means cutting the plant 
off and keeping it cut off either with hoes 
or gopher shovels on the cultivator in cul- 
tivated fields. The success of this plan 
lies in continuously keeping the weed cut 
back. Under this plan men who have 
made the best success with it let no plant 
get more than three inches high. 
Another plan, and one which appeals to 
me as being the best for any considerable 
area of Canada thistles, is Grimm alfalfa. 
This plan has the advantage in that it is 
easier handled, returns a crop well worth 
iaving, builds up the soil while it is a 
used and will sueceed if used over a peri 
of years. Naturally, its success lies ly 
in securing and keeping a good stand of 
alfalfa. It presupposes well-drained land, 
lime, inoculation and pure seed. 
Whatever plan is tried its success de- 
pends upon oan everlastingly at it. 
Not only must eradication be complete 
but there is the task of keeping it com- 
plete. The thistle must be kept off of 
clean land, there is the problem of wind 
carried seed and of impure seed imported 
to the farm or to the locality all of which 
means constant watchfulness, pure seed 
laws universally enacted and ngidly en- 
forced and friendly cooperative effort on 
the part of farmers in every infested area. 
—W.C.S8., Ind. 


ANOTHER WHEAT DISEASE 

The rosette disease of wheat is a new 
annoyance that has arisen to plague win- 
ter wheat farmers. 

So far, it has been found only in fields 
in Illinois and Indiana, but as its cause 
is not definitely known it may show up 
in additional localities any year. 

The distinguishing symptom of the 
disease is responsible for the name. 
Affected plants produce an excessive 
number of tillers (stools), in the spring 
and remain in the rosette stage an un- 
usually long time. They are stunted and 
bunchy, being at first dull blue in color 
but subsequently turning brown. Many 
die; others produce only weakened 
heads, 

With conditions favoring its develop- 
ment, the disease may ruin an entire 
field. In most cases, however, the dam- 

e is only in spots, the loss seldom ex- 
cceding 20 percent of the plants. 

It seems practically certain that the 
disease is carried in the soil, hence seed 
treatment is useless. Only the planting 
of resistant varieties seems to offer help. 
Varieties which appear to be immune 

e Red Wave, Rarly May, Shepherd, 
id Turkey —C, A. L. 
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ndispensable 


URING the past ten years leading motor car en- 
“gineers throughout the world have purchased 
BOYCE MOTO-METERS to the value of over twenty mil- 
lion dollars, to use as standard equipment on their cars 
—a significant expenditure. 

These men long recognized for their engineering 
achievements have of course, designed cooling systems 
ofthe utmost efficiency; yet they have gone a step farther: 

THEY HAVE PROTECTED THESE COOLING 
SYSTEMS WITH THE BOYCE MOTO-METER. 


As practical motorists, they realize that radiators must 
be kept filled, fan belts tight, hose connections occasion- 
ally renewed, and that neglect of these and other causes 
of overheating bring expensive repair bills. 


The BOYCE MOTO-METER is directly in line with the 
driver’s eyes. It unfailingly signals overheating long be- 
fore any damage comes to the motor. 


A model for every car 
$350 to $1500 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 






The name ‘‘Moto-Meter"® is the registered trade mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Our car deserves one’~too 
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Racket in the hen-house 
—use your flashlight! 
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Wut 


Wuat’s disturbing the 
hens? Use your flashlight 
and find out! What are 
the dogs fussing about at 
this hour? Use your flash- 
light! Use your Eveready 
to investigate night noises. 
To lay a path of daylight 
through the blackest night. 














Sy, 


Unit Cells. And if you 
haven’t a flashlight, see the 
nearest Eveready dealer at 
once. Buy the improved 
Eveready Flashlights from 
general stores, hardware 
and implement dealers, 
electrical and sporting 
goods stores, garages and 





Use it wherever you need 
bright, safe, portable light, 


auto accessory shops. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 














Reload your flashlights HASHLIGHT NaTIonaAL Carson Co., Inc. 
and keep them on the job men we yyrdo cere 
pe Canadian National Carbon Co., 
with fresh, strong Eveready Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

© 
No. 2671—Bveready 2-cell Focua- 
ing Spotlight with the 200-foot 
range. e " 
gy A Cells fit and im- 
prove a makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light 1 
longer battery life "Keep en extra ll = FLASH LIGHTS 
set on hand. Especially designed wesso TTER E 
Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright =<Or és’ BA 
eyes of Eveready Flashlights, like- th ] I Ss 
wise last longer. ee | cy tas onger 
Unit cELt | 
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Earn $2,000 Extra This Year 


Representative wanted for old reliable com- 
pany which for fifty years has sold a pro- 
duct in universal use through agents.Every 
home a prospect. Easy to sell. No capital 
or experience necessary Whole or part 


Liberal commissions. 
Write quick for particulars 


time. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





2 Howard Ave., 








Standard Garden Tractor 
A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, N ursery- 
men, Berry and Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates, Cemetaries, Parke and Lawn- 
work Write for Free Catalog. 

Standard Engine Compan 


335 26th Ave. 8. E. Minneapolis, Minn, pias 


SAVE Make Your Own Rope 


60% 
All sizes inctuding hay fork ropes. Won- 
derful saving Send for free booklet, 
“Rope Making On The Farm.” New Era 
—t Rope Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Take advantage of the time and money-saving 
conveniences offered thru our columns. 


















‘LAUGH AND CHUCKLE 
INO TROUBLE—NO WORRY 


When a gasoline engine built by Alamo Engine Co. is 
| employed oa your farm. Most Dependable. Always goes. 





wer, low Fuel 


ne makes good. Excess 
start it. None better made. 


Buy an Engine built by 
THE ALAMO ENGINE CO. 


Every En 
Consumption. A kid can 
Be happy. 


200 South St., E, 
SEND FOR FOLDE x 
si ~ a. py We paid 
$2,500.00 
Old Money Wanted 32.550. 
ver dollar to Mr. Manning of Albany, N.Y. We buy all 
rare coins and pay highest cash premiums. Send 4c for 
large Coin Circular. ay mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept.529 Ft. Worth, Tex. 


These advertisements are all guaranteed, 


Hilledale, Mich. 
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SOYBEANS CAN’T FIGHT WEEDS 

With a yield of better than twenty- 
four bushels of soybeans per acre to his 
credit, John T. Smith of Champaign 
county, Illinois, is in position to offer 
some ¢ suggestions to other growers 
Smith farms 440 acres with the help of 
one man, and his boys are never kept 
out of school, so you see he must be a 
hustler. The season of 1924 he planted 
100 acres of Manchu soybeans. 

The first plowing done in the spring 
is the soybean ground. Until time for 
planting, the ground is cultivated fre- 
quently to kill as many weeds as possi- 
ble and to save moisture. Smith takes 
great care to see that the weeds do not 
start before the beans because he has 
learned that soybeans cannot success- 
fully compete with w x 

The beans are drilled solid, like wheat, 
about one and one-half to two and one- 
half inches deep, or as shallow as possi- 
ble and still reach moisture. If the 
ground is dry, Smith finds it better to 
wait for rain than to try for any par- 
ticular planting date. Beans do not 
stand long cold spells in the ground very 
well and if they do not start off prompt- 
ly, there is always danger that the weeds 
will get the start of them. 

Where the soil is light, a weeder is 
used. It is put over the field after each 
shower until the blossoms start coming 
out. Threshing is done with a regular 
soybean attachment on the grain sepa- 
rator. In addition to the 100 acres of 
beans alone, Smith plants them in his 
corn, @ —— he has followed for ten 
years. The planter is set to place about 
two kernels of corn and two soybeans in 
a hill. At this rate one bushel of beans 
will plant about fifteen acres. After ten 
years Smith is still certain that it pays 
to plant beans in the corn just for the 
added soil fertility. 

The greater portion of Smith’s bean 
crop is sold for seed as he is a member 
of the Tolono soybean seed association. 
Some are cut for hay when the beans 
are rather well developed. 

Smith was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping a pure strain of Manchu beans 
in Champaign county. In 1922 sixty-five 
bushels of seed were bought by three 
farmers and planted on 100 acres. At 
harvest time the Illinois Crop Improve- 
ment Association found them to have an 
average purity of 99.9 percent. Last year 
650 acres of beans in the county came 
from these three lots of seed. Five hun- 
dred acres, or almost 80 percent, were 
grown by one threshing ring. 


GRIMM TREATMENT FOR THISTLES 


Will Moyer of Midland county, Michi- 
gan, always took keen delight in having 
clean fields. “No weeds in there,” was 
a favorite expression. But from some 
source or other, Canada thistles got a 
foothold on the farm and almost before 
Moyer was aware of it, they had estab- 
lished several thriving colonies. Moyer 
salted them, oiled them, covered them, 
but the patch had become so well spread 
that no individual weed treatment was 
sufficient to effect their exit. Finally in 
desperation, he sowed the field to Gnmm 
alfalfa in 1922. In the first cutting in 
1923, there were a few stray thistles. In 
the second cutting, there were scarcely 
any. And in 1924, not a thistle could be 
found in the field. Apparently all the 
available plant food was lapped up by 
the alfalfa roots and there was none left 
for the thistles—I. J. M. 


Four plots of clover in northeastern 
Ohio planted with Ohio-grown seed pro- 
duced an average of 2.18 tons of cured 
hay an acre; four plots fromm Wisconsin 
seed averaged 2.06 tons; six plots from 
French seed averaged 1.63 tons; and ten 
plots from Italian seed made 1 ton am 
acre, less than half the amount of hay 
harvested from Ohio-grown seed. 
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DS BROWN MARKETS PLANT FOOD hs eh 
nty- Continued from page 13 - 4 
) his sow oats next spring but in any event 
align whether wheat or oats, broadcast a clover 
offer seed mixture in the spring. 
vers. Where a field has some sour spots in it, 
» of Brown uses a half and half mixture of 
cept alfalfa and alsike clover. Where the 
ye A alfalfa cannot make a go of it, the alsike 
ated clover can. This generally makes a first 
: hay cutting ood ga alsike and part alfalfa 
ring and the second year it is a full stand of 
for alfalfa: The third year, the first cutting 
fre- of alfalfa is taken off and, when the hay is 
8si- about ready to cut the second time, it is 
kes turned under instead and the ground put 
not to wheat. Those who have trouble with} [) [BR#e 
has alfalfa coming on after it is turned over 
e8s- will find solace in knowing that Brown 
had this too but not since he learned never 
eat, to plow alfalfa when it is dormant. 
=e In another field I saw how Brown has 
ociall solved the baffling midsummer pasture 
the problem. He had sown in the wheat a 
' to mixture of equal parts of June and alsike 
par- clover, hubam and biennial sweet clover. 
not By the middle of August, it was ready to 
‘ery turn on to, the hubam being most lush. 
ipt- While some experiment stations have been 
eds working overtime to knock out hubam, 
; Brows belioten that it has a place in the 
P is economies of many farms even if it 
ach doesn’t - quite materialize the fondest 
re. expectations of its discoverers. It does 
ilar supply a wealth of organic matter to plow 
pe- down the first year and it is the only clover 
of that will make much pasture the same 
‘en yeeeraik about d oats for h 
7 about your rape and oats for hog 
out pasture,” Brown said, taking me into Most Popular 
dvs another field where hogs were playing 
ans hide and seek in a jungle of clovers. “This Work Garment 
-~ legume ss mixture ~ ~ Se all 
hollow and you are not only ing your : 
he hogs the best pasture there is but you are = In America! 
at the same time annexing a supply of 
a nitrogen from the air as well as tapping 
a a source of plant food, the choicest filtrate ILLIONS of men on 
ae of ages.” . . 
ne meas on grain stubble that is to be farms and in industry 
we plowed = an ang spring, ~~ is are wearing Lee Union-Alls 
| sown. spring, corn was put in e 
~ on wheat stubble but when the soil was —— and Overalls, because they 
ive turned, the clover was eight inches high. know the extra-long wear, good 
At “I traded $15 worth of clover seed for tailoring and solid comfort of 
; t twenty-five tons of roots and stems,” said : 
mt this soil builder. kin talk tea these quality work garments— 
“No use to put plant in “ 
on soul aaea™ tee diced Peshinn-onen made by the largest work gar 
“t into @ fine field of Robust beans. “We a manufacturers in the 
5 have come to look upon the man who w q " 
) feeds good feed into scrub livestock as oo, Lee age: are qual 
losing a good chance to make money but ity-built —close-woven, long 








it is just as foolish to put good plant food staple cotton fabric, riveted 










































ES into serub crops.” Brown tries to assem- ork Shirt 
hi- ble all the plant foods he can, then he rustproof buttons, reinforced ety Po pomowrn re 
ng endenvors to concentrate them into a strain points—fully guaran- popular with big men 
“a “7 soe! ed ge SE teed to give complete satisfac- tern, they are properly 
a grow pure seeds, mainly because they tion. Ask your dealer for Lee iuliese comfort Sad te 
b- 3 neidentally bring alpen pe gs The Lee Play Suite Union-Alls or Overalls. Shp “™sss'etsows 
er good results of the plant-breeding work Pur the children in Lee INto a pair and examine them 
s | beng mele pein ay age 1 Sg li ke iomtny tave ‘other carefully. Then you will know 
as On the farm are two and a half acres of work ‘easier “Many o why they are the most popular 
= Hastie Sanam, Se eee ag = (idler setup" “* work garments in America. 
co ad . 
in tural college, his rolled oats tim is Demand the genuine—Look 
In Swedish Select, the wheat is Berkeley for Lee on the buttons. 
ly tock and his spuds are Petoskeys. 
be It is quite apparent that he has found € 
he the time and means to live while he has = 
by been studying farming. This farm home nion 
aft is modern inside and highly attractive 
outside. With its spacious, well-kept 
lawn and ample background of trees, it 
m stands out on the horizon; it is a sight 
A long to be remembered. 
PC —_—_—_—_———— 
in A gully fifteen feet deep has been 
a tmadl senaienie ioe dees an ie 2 THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
on bearing Som on the — icf Chasis Kansas City, Mo. 
‘n. eyers, Cass county, ebraska. In ‘ . 
y Sautiders county, the largest dam in the Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
tate is stopping a gully 18 feet deep and ae —— 








600 feet long. tts so 
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Make Your Garden Ground Do Double Duty 


How a Hoosier Gardener Makes Tiny Plot Grow Crops Worth $4,300 


By HENRY S. WOOD 








owns five and one- 


WV owns, five and coe. _ 

fourth acres of land || We do not say that every farmer ought to get into 
truck farming or market gardening. 
however, that every farmer should have a garden and 
get the most possible out of it. 
get the best information on the how of anything, 
The results Willard Rector 
has obtained prove him to be an expert on gardening, 
and most every farm garden might be benefited by 
the application of one or another of his practices. 


almost within the city lim- 
its of the town in Madi- 
son county, Indiana, where 
he lives. On this small 
plot he grows produce that 
sells for more than the en- 
tire crops raised on many 
quarter sections. While 
some landholders are fail- 
ing to grow one full crop a 
season, Rector generally is 


you go to an expert. 








= a crop of late tomatoes, 
while early garden peas are 
followed either with late 
beans, lettuce or beets. On 
one plot where he had a 
flourishing crop of butter 
beans ready to harvest, 
Rector had gathered a crop 
of spinach before the but- 
ter beans were planted. 
“A full crop of cabbage 
and a full crop of horse- 
radish can grown on 
one piece of ground the 


We believe, 


When you want to 
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growing two crops. Some- 
times he gets four differ- : 
ent ones in the same season from a single piece of ground. 

Last vear Rector sold $2,800 worth of garden produce from 
his five and a quarter acres in addition to $1,500 worth of 
rhubarb, which he markets in all parts of the United States. 
To produce so much on such a small tract Rector must keep 
his soil up to the highest fertility, and must contrive some 
unusual combinations in the growing of early and late vege- 
tables. 

One interesting combination was made year before last 
when, on a small portion of ground early in the spring he set 
out onions, pulling and selling them 
at the proper time and at a good 


same season if one knows 
how to do it,” said Rector. 

Early potatoes can be followed by late sweet corn by plant- 
ing the corn between the rows as soon as the potatoes are 
laid by, and late potatoes will follow many of the early crops 
such as radishes, onions, lettuce, etc. 

Rector has a novel method of growing tomatoes early and 
getting them on the market in time to get the high price 
which is paid for those shipped from the South. For some 
of his first tomatoes he receives as much as twenty-five cents 
a pound, and as late as July 15th, in 1921, tomatoes sold to 
the wholesale house for twenty cents a pound.. This early 

crop is hurried along by several 
schemes to get it on the market be- 





price as green onions. Then he planted 
the plot in melons, and soon after 
transplanted a mango plant between 
the melon hills. When the melons 
were laid by, he planted a row of late 
bunch beans between the rows of 
melons and mangoes. All four crops 
were successfully grown on his small 
piece of ground the same season, and 
when Rector was picking the beans, 
rye that had been sown was sprout- 
ing between the mango plants and 
bean vines where it would grow dur- 
ing the fall, winter and early spring 
and would be ready to plow under to 
add humus to the ground for the 
next season’s crop or crops. 

Another interesting combination he 
has developed is the growing of early 
onions and late cabbage on the same 
plot. In the spring each third row of 
onions is pulled as soon as they are 
large enough for table use. The other 
rows are left until they mature and 
can be sold for dry onions. In the 
vacant row, Rector sets out cabbage 
plants, and in the summer the dry 
onions are pulled, leaving the ground 
for the cabbage, which already has a 
good start between the onion rows. 
In this manner he produces a full crop of onions and a full 
crop of cabbage on the same ground in one season. 

The same year Rector had a parcel of ground in early 
cabbage. When the cabbage was marketed he planted the 
plot in turnips, thus getting a full crop of turnips and a full 
crop of cabbage from it in a single season. Next to this plot 
was one which was covered with a big crop of late tomatoes, 
but before the tomato plants had been set out he had har- 
vested a crop of early radishes 

On Rector’s ground early bunch beans are followed with 





Of course the complete garden will have a hotbed, tho not 
on this scale, perhaps 





The green beans Mr. Rector was picking 
were the fourth crop in one season from this 
particular piece of ground 





fore the regular crop for canning 
comes on. Rector starts in the fall 
by covering the ground with a heavy 
coating of manure. In the early 
spring, it is turned under with the 
plow and later turned back, thus leav- 
ing the enriched soil on top of the 
ground. 

As early in the spring as the weather 
permits, and after stakes about four 
feet high have been driven in the 
ground three feet apart, the large 
plants taken from the greenhouse are 
set out, one by each stake. The ad- 
vantage of driving the stake before 
the plant is transplanted is to pre- 
vent bruising the roots of the plant 
to be supported just as soon as it is 
transplanted. 

According to tomato growers, the 
secret of early tomatoes is in setting 
the plants so the roots will be near 
the top of the ground. Plants trans- 
planted in this manner grow much 
iaster than those transplanted deep in 
cold soil. 

Another scheme which Rector uses 
to hurry the tomatoes along is to pull 
the branches from the vines, leaving 
only a few branches along with the 
one vine growing up the stake. This not only causes the 
tomatoes to develop sooner, but it causes them to be larger, 
and the prevention of shady, bushy vines hastens the ripen- 
ing by allowing theesun to get in. 

Irrigation helps Rector in bringing his crops to bear at the 
right time. Two acres of his land is arranged so it can be 
subirrigated, and it generally is on a part of this plot that he 
raises early tomatoes. In dry seasons, hundreds of barrels of 
water are pumped each day by power into a cement reser- 
voir, from which it flows mto tile lines (Continued on page 55 








It is pretty hard to get too much manure on garden 
ground 
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of . A 
ts omy—all the essentials that features that you would i 
+7 you could desire in an _ expect to find only on high if 
automobile. priced cars. j 
i" 


Powerful valve-in-head Chevrolet represents the 
motor —dry-plate disc highest type of quality car 
clutch—extra-strong rear selling at a low price. 


> 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 4 
Division of General Motors Corporation ° P. 
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Fresh for supper! 


You never know just how good really 
fresh sweet corn can taste until you grow 
it in your own garden. Or tender, melt- 
ing peas only a few minutes from vine to 
table. That’s something money can’t buy. 

Figure, too, how much a real home 
garden is worth in actual cash, estimated 
conservatively at $150 per year. Lay s 
your plans to have a garden this year. On 
First of all get a Planet Jr. Seeder or 
Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe or both. You 
drill grain; why not drill your garden 
seed? You cultivate your row crops; 
why not cultivate your garden? 


The Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel 
Hoe shown here is @ miniature 3-shovel 
cultivator that weeds and cultivates your 
whole garden in but a fraction of the 
time it takes with the old hand hoe. 
Takes a variety of attachments, as hoes, 
dises and plows for making seed furrows 
and tilling. Be sure to have a garden 
and for best results and time-saving 
work it with the famous Planet Jr. Im- 
plements. ; 


Get the new Planet Jr. Catalog 
—from your dealer or from us. - 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
and Garden Implements in the W orld 
Dept. 30 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 
Grow what 


Planet 
you eat! 
SWEET FL AUN At Less Than 1 Price 
SWEET CLOVER: Ghana” Ho oe gal Sto Yo 
Our prices cheap and a big big money-maker, Inve 


= crop before buying any seed. are extremely pa, 
from producer and sell direct to consumer, yg prices are al 


We have a big supply of highest ” we specialise on Clover, Sweet 
quality, qfured 8 Temes prices. Get SAMPLES FREE a Goo, Bird Timothy and other 
maranteed satisfactory. We sell em ~ foamy 


s Our Seeds ere tested, and E : ! 2 your approval. civing 
0 days to test ar orlc rand is the rery highest - Gevenday - satisfactory, 
116-pag x uide, all mailed, 
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Write p. T Asa west wn lesa jal pric = = Le rd fe = . on 3 
y with lowest wholesale pric t . 
kA. BERRY SE Se ee is rm sans OCLARINDA, IOWA 
io ELON 
AND TIMoT Mv... ON EY 
jos Free—Be to growers of GOLDEN 


Comes quickest and surest 

CHAM PLAIN cantaloupe the worlds earliest, hardiest, 
moet profitable melon. It makes big money when 
others fail. Don't neglect this chance; write at once for 


free illustrated folder and prices on pure originators 
seed 


B. J. WALRATH & SONS, © CONNEAUT, OHIO 


—— 7 Non 20 eine -_— 
a wonderfu, 

t hay and ~The pd AL, easy to grow and 

lously cheap. Seed all Dig Seed fae ly recleaned and 
. Write A Big Seed FREE 


Alsinet Clover and Timnath mined. 














merican Fleld Seed 9. = Chicago, ul. 











' ALFALFA $8 PER BU. 


Red Clover, $15; Ball ber $3.50; Sweet Clover, $7; Alsyke, 
$1): Sedan G race, $3, al ber bushel. Bags free Write for 
Price lists and free samp 


Standard Sebtheset: 103 East Sth St., Kansas City, Me. 


New Crop ‘* Kansas” 

or $7.00 and $9.50 

, also Sweet Clovers, 

Red Clover, Alsike, finene Sudan, Cane, Kafr, 
| Millets, Seed Corn, Soy Beans, Cow Peas. Lowest 
Prices, Bags Free. Send for samples and Save Money. 


SOLOMON SEED CO,, SOLOMON, KANSAS, 
































MANURE AND THE WHEEL HOE 
If you have never tried we 3 a wheel 
hoe where comparatively fresh manure 
has been used on en soil and not had 
time to rot much before cultivation must 
commence, you cannot imagine just what 
ae means. I want Siaeat eit — d 
ore spreading, or I want it sp ng 
enough to get somew. ‘ rotted, and ther 
it must be disced i > the soil awhile 
—- owing ts to give it more chance to 
en plo it will then be deep 
aaa and well enough mixed with the 
soil to give the minimum amount of 
trouble. umus is so n in gardens 
that I would prefer to work with a little 
trouble from manure than to have the soil 
less rich, and so free from humus that it 
every rain, as so many garden 
good garden | 
had I covered with fully el gone inches of 
stable manure with plenty of bedding i in it, 
that had lain in a Ke about the fence line 
from midsummer, but I turned it into the 
bottom of the furrow with a fork to be 
covered by the next furrow, and it did not 
work , 4 much when plowed again — “ 
ready to plant. Neighbors said I 
used so much manure it would ruin 
ground, but that garden was the most 
productive anywhere around, and I kept 
adding some six te ten loads of manure to 
the acre every year. It would grow any- 
thing, and stand more drouth than most 
soils.—R. R. 


ENVIRONMENT DOES NOT CHANGE 
VARIETY 


According to the New York state experi- 
ment station, the Baldwin apple is prob- 
ably more generally distributed thruout 
the United States than is any other one 
variety of apple. 

This variety has been grown for a great 
many yan, and under a wide range of 
soil and climatic conditions. Asa result of 
this, perhaps there will be some difference 
in the size and quality of the fruit, as ~ . 
a under the different conditions 

y fruit growers have adveneal ~ 
aeaty that when Baldwins are grown for 
a long period of time under different condi- 
tions, new strains of the variety are de- 
veloped. 

Some thirteen years ago the horticul- 
turist at the experiment station at Geneva 
determined to try out the theory. They 
purchased eighty-four Baldwin apple 
trees from forty different locations in the 
United States. These were set out on the 
trial grounds to determine definitely as 
to. whether the distinct strains of this 
variety had developed under these widely 
different environments. These trees are 
now in full bearing, and every one of the 
eighty-four trees produces fruit similar in 
size, color, season, and quality to the fruit 
produced by the other. 

The results of this experiment will be 
quite interesting to those who like to in- 
quire into some of the theoretical side of 
plant growth, and so far as this experiment 
is concerned, it seems rather certain that 
no strains of this variety have originated 
because of differences in environment, but 
if there are strains of the variety in dif- 


| ferent sections of the country, they have 
| originated probably for some other reason. 


MAKING TOMATOES PAY 


Early tomatoes are one of the most 
profitable crops grown by R. H. Rogers, 
a successful truck grower of Douglas 
county, Kansas. He sets out about 2,000 
plants each spring, from which he obtains 
an average of fifty cents worth of toma 
toes to the plant, or a thousand dollars.a 
year. 


Rogers produces his own plants, main- 
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taining a glass-covered building forty 


feet long and twelve feet wide especially | 


for this pur 


“The is sown in the hotbed about 


March 15th,” he said. “When the plants 
ire up about two inches they are trans- 
planted, being set two inches apart in 
rows four inehes apart. When they begin 
to erowd in these rows they are potted, 
each plant going into a four-inch pot. 

“At the next transplanting they are set 
outdoors; this is usually about May 15th, 
depending on the season and somewhat on 
the pressure of other work. This time they 
ire set three feet apart in rows, the rows 
being three and one-half feet apart. For 
two or three days after the plants are put 
yutdoors I keep them covered with news- 
papers or a thin ridge of soil, to lessen the 
abruptness of the change to outdoor condi- 
tions. After they are, well started out- 
doors I trim the plants to one stem—the 
main stem—and set the stakes for them 
to climb on.” 

The sthkes which Rogers uses extend 
from five to six feet above the ground, yet 
the vines often run along and hang down 
from the cross-poles between the stakes. 

Leaf blight and wilt are the chief 
tomato diseases with which he has had to 
contend. Varieties having heavy foliage 
his experience shows are less subject to 
disease than those but sparsely covered 
with leaves. Rogers now places his main 
dependence on the Bonny Best and Jewel 
varieties. 

Well-rotted horse manure, which he 
applies in the fall and winter, is the only 
fertilizer used by Rogers. ‘This is applied 
in large amounts, sometimes as much as 
fifty loads to the acre, if it is available. 
He also sees that his tomatoes have all the 
water they need at all times, using an over- 
head — system to supply it.— 
F. M. fe 


GOOD PREPARATION NECESSARY 
FOR BERRY LAND 


When it comes to the preparation of 
the soil for raspberries, it is hard to take 
too much care. The best results I have 
observed any place were obtained on a 
field which had borne a late crop of pota- 
toes the previous season. It is always 
best to set the raspberries on ground 
which has been in a high state of cultiva- 
tion the previous season, and it is never 
wise to set the plants in a field which has 
just been taken out of sod. 

Fall plowing is by all means the best. 
You can get the ground in better shape 
early in the spring for early planting, and 
early planting is the first step towards 
success. It is probably true that more 
failures with raspberries are due to exces- 
sively late planting than any other point 

ith the possible exception of soil which 
is of poor physical condition, or absolute 

‘glect after planting. 

In planting black raspberries, spring 
lanting is generally the rule. With red 
ispberries, however, some success is had 
n most sections with fall plantings, and 

excellent success in sections where the 
inters are mild or where there is a good 
covering of snow to protect the plants. 


ROT OF WOODLOT TREES 


I have some second growth hickory 
which I have just begun to cut, and the 
wood is badly rotted. The rotted part is 
oft and white in color. As practically all 
of the hickory is this way, I would like to 
know what is wrong.—D. F., Mich. 

Your trees are affected by what is known 
as the common white wood rot. In all 
probability this is caused by a fungus. Of 
eorse, control is very difficult under 
woodlot or forest conditions, and the only 
thing to do is to eliminate all the diseased 
trees when cutting out the timber. If the 
trouble is very severe and of considerable 
importance, it would be well for you to 
get in touch with the forestry department 
of your state experiment station, 
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To every young man on the farm 
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- who will buy his first saw 
this year — 


OUR first saw! You will 
want to choose it with un- 
usual care, so that you 


may reasonably ask many years 
of sturdy service from it. 


It takes a good saw to stand 
up to the kind of work you 
must do. There is no room in 
your kit for a tool that is not 


dependable. 


Yet you need not be an ex- 
pert when you go to buy your 
saw. The choice of the carpen- 
ter, who makes his living with 
the saw, may safely guide your 
choice. 


The Disston Saw,everywhere, 
is “The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use.” 


For the Disston Hand Saw 
cuts true to the line, because it 
is true itself—smithed and ten- 
sioned on the anvil by a master 
of the craft. 


It cuts fast without binding, 
because the blade is ground 
right for clearance. Only a 
Disston craftsman can taper a 
saw blade to work like that. 


It seems “alive” when you use 
it, so easy is its balance. Onlya 
Disston expert can give a saw 
such balance. 





And your Disston Saw will 
hold its edge: Disston makes 
the steel and gives it the Disston 
temper ! 





Disston Saws, of Disston 
Steel, are the most widely used 
saws in the world. Farmers 
everywhere have learned what 
the name Disston on a saw 
means to them. 


“After 20 years’ use, my four 
Disston Saws are g for an- 
other 10 or 20 years. Some 
saws! The good old Disston— 
an honest saw for honest work.” 

—John J. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt. 


You, too, want the right saw, 
for “The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use” is the saw most farmers 
use, also. 


You can get the Disston Hand 
Saw at any store that sells 
hardware. 


Take it by the handle. Test 
its spring, its temper, its easy 
thrust and balance. Then make 
that saw your own! 


Ask Disston 


There is a book about sews and tools thar will 
be very useful to you—the Disston Saw, Tool, 
and File Book. If you will send us your name 
and address, with 4c for postage, we will be 
glad to send it to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools and Files 


DISSTON 
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SWEET CLOVER MAINTAINS 
ORCHARD SOIL 


ME. H. O. LAUNDER, the senior mem- 

ber of the firm of Launder & Son, 
new doing a stroke of orcharding in 
Wabash county, Indiana, was brought 
up on apple juice. His stepfather was a 
man always interested in fruit, and from 
his boyhood Launder was taught to work 
in fruit. But the man who has acquired 
a taste for fruit just as it comes from the 
smile parlor of the sun, and before it has 
been touched by a feather Guster or pol- 
ished with a shoe shiner, will never be 
content with any other kind. 

The Florida freeze of the nineties de- 
stroyed their orange trees, so the family, 
of which young Launder was one, came 
back home to Indiana for good. In 1898 
they planted an acre and a half of apple 
trees just as an experiment. 

When the trees came into bearing and 
gave an account of the long apprentice- 
ship they were serving, it became apparent 
each succeeding year that they were pay- 
ing better than anything else on the farm, 
from five hundred to one thousand dollars 
a year. “How about the scale?” I put in. 
“How did you get to spraying to get rid 
of that?” In those days no one knew 
what scale was. 

“One day a man drove by, and seeing 
me in the orchard, stopped to talk. He 
told me about a wonderful apple tree he 
had at home. 

“Bring me in a few cions and I will 
stick one into a sour stock I have here,’’ 
Launder told him. The neighbor brought 
the cion. Launder made good his promise 
and he has had scale from that day until 
this, for from this twig scale spread thru 
the orchard and entirely infested it in less 
than two years. 

Successful Farming believes in the home 
orchard, thinks there is a place for one in 
connection with every farm and that the 
rapidly growing city population will fur- 
nish ample patronage needed by those 
who are running commercial orchards. 
But let there be no mistake—good fruit 
cannot be grown without spraying. 

The Insects Love Apple Trees 

The poet says all the world loves an 
apple tree and the apple grower believes it. 
But that’s the rub. To subdue the pests 
and diseases that vie with man for the 
fruit. 

The successful orchardist must be a 
general, using poison baits, spray guns and 
the like. During the winter he fights 
rabbits and mice, then when spring opens 
up he must be after the scale, the scab 
and the aphis. He must cut out canker 
and keep his spray gun booming until 
August to control codling moth. 

All this means work, and the last few 
years the Launders, for now Raymond is 
working with his father, have been delay- 
ing the dormant spray long enough to 
combine the nicotine and bordeaux mix- 
ture with it and thus kill three birds with 
one stone—the scale, the scab and the 
aphis. 

Up until the present, the Launders have 
had no fruit to harvest except from this 
acre and a half of twenty-six-year-old 
trees, but their gross return from the acre 
and a half has ranged from $500 the 
poorest year to $1,775 the best year, a 
return which was so large in proportion 
to any similar acreage of land that eleven 
years ago they bought a piece of run-down 
land and set it out to fruit trees. 

This original orchard was set with Rome 
Beauty and the Hon. Benjamin Davis 
and this last variety, qunateliy considered 
the citron of the apple family, has been a 
conspicuous factor in the money returns 
possible to secure from this small orchard, 
which is in reality only the area of many 
farm orchards. 

For two or three years, with the old 
orchard, Launder tried to get along with 
a barrel sprayer, but it soon became such 
a job that he was forced to procure a power 
sprayer carrying 250 to 300 pounds of 
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pressure to keep the two working. 

The way Launder handles his young 
orchard sounds a new note to the man 
who wants to build up his orchard soil and 
his trees without the use of the nitrate 
fertilizers, which always have a cost mark 
attached to them. Launder first sowed 
sweet clover which made a small fall 
growth. The next spring, he sowed more 
sweet clover seed right in the face of what 
was up. 

“Sweet clover gets off to an early start 
long before the fruit trees do,” he ex- 
plained. “And up until the tree blossoms 
and for quite a while after that, the tree 
does not need the great abundance of rain 
which nature supplies in the spring. The 
sweet clover is taking up much of this 
excess rain and making nitrogen. Then, 
when the sweet clover is ready to cut, 
the trees are needing constantly increasing 
supplies of water.” So while the sweet 
clover is rank, about the last of May, 
Launder cuts it as close as possible. This 
effectively kills the old sweet clover plant. 
If the sweet clover is very rank, the excess 











Eleven years old, and this growth is due 
to the use of sweet clover 


is raked in about the young trees where it 
forms a mulch. If not too thick, it is just 
allowed to fall onto the ground, shading 
the ground and conserving the moisture 
against the growing demands of the rap- 
idly developing fruits. 

After first starting this practice, enough 
seeds have persisted in the soil to main- 
tain a young crop of sweet clover each 
year. Last year was the fifth for the prac- 
tice and since the supply of seeds in the 
soil seemed low, the sweet clover plants 
were allowed to go to seed. Now the 
ground is again liberally seeded with young 
sweet clover plants. 

This was a piece of clay land, locally 
supposed to have been “run to death.” 
It had been under cultivation for a hun- 
dred years; it had been skimmed by first 
one tenant and then another. Before 
putting out the young trees, Launder 
neither limed nor fertilized. The trees 
have made a wonderful growth. In the 
meantime the sweet clover which had to be 
babied along at first, has now brought up 
the nitrogen content of the soil apparently 
high enough to meet the malt of the 
trees. 

Two years ago these folks tried am- 
monium sulphate around the trees in both 
the old and the young orchard. They 
tied bands onto the trees that were 
treated. The bands are still on the trees, 
but no time during that summer or any 
summer since have these trees shown any 
increased foliage or any other apparent 
effect of this supply of sack nitrogen. This 
is contrary to the results most orchardists 
have had with nitrate fertilizers, but it 
indicates the value of sweet clover treat- 
ment.—I. J. M. 


INQUIRES ABOUT THE 
MACINTOSH AND MALINDA 
As a reader of your publication, I have 
become considerably interested in varie- 
ties for a home orchard. Lhd pene 
times mentioned are McIntosh and Ma- 
linda. If it would not be asking too mu 
I would like to have some description 
these varicties, and your opinion ar to 
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whether it would be desirable to plan 
them in the home orchard.—C. H. F. 
Iowa. 

The McIntosh is a very popular apple 
where conditions are favorable to its 
growth. It has a fine red color and high 
quality. However, it has not proved 
satisfactory in the majority of sections of 
Iowa. It is rather slow to come into 
bearing, and is not a very certain cropper. 
The tree itself is quite hardy, but the 
summer heat is too intense to bring the 
fruit to satisfactory maturity, according 
to the report of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion. The fruit is likely to run irregular in 
size, to ripen unevenly and frequently 
drop freely several weeks before it is ready 
for harvest. In a cool season, when the 
rainfall is well distributed, the McIntosh 
crop is likely to be of good size with the 
fruit of good size and excellent color for 
the variety. According to present infor- 
mation probably it would be satisfactory 
as a home variety for you, as you live in 
northeastern Iowa. It is grown to near 
perfection just across the Mississippi 
river in Wisconsin. As the fruit is grown 
to its ideal, it will be medium and above in 
size, smooth, and symmetrical; the color 
nearly solid, bright red over most of the 
surface, the flesh moderately firm, white, 
very tender, fine grained, very juicy, spicy, 
very good quality, season late fall to mid- 
winter. 

The Malinda is said to be the hardiest 
winter apple grown in Iowa. The trees 
are very productive, tho the fruit is often 
quite small in size. It is of value mainly 
for the home orchard in northern Iowa. 
It is not of sufficiently high quality to 
compete with standard varieties on the 
general market, but certainly we would 
include a tree in planting the home or- 
chard. The fruit of the Malinda is of 
medium size when well grown. It is a 
clear golden yellow in color with a bright 
pinkish blush; flesh is firm, coarse grained, 
somewhat tough, lacking in juice, but 
mild, almost sweet. It is fair in quality 
and the season is late winter. 


MAKING TREES BEAR FRUIT 

A few years ago we had an apple tree 
in our back yard that had never borne a 
crop of apples in all the fourteen years 
of its life. In the fall my father decided 
to chop it down, but I remonstrated with 
him, and he said that he ‘would let it 
live one more year. The following 
spring, while the tree was still dormant, 
I pruned it rather heavily and practiced 
what nurserymen know as girdling. To 
do this I cut a notch entirely around the 
tree in a spiral manner. Thus one end 
of the spiral was directly above the 
other and about three inches distant 
from it. The notch was one-fourth inch 
across and deep enough to remove all 
the bark to the cambium layer. I took 
care not to injure the cambium because 
it is the growing part of the tree and if 
I injured it, the tree might die. 

The principle upon which girdling is 
based is very simple. After being ab- 
sorbed into the roots, the raw food-mak- 
ing materials pass up the trunk in a 
number of ducts. These are contained 
in the woody part of the tree under the 
cambium. After reaching the leaves, 
the raw materials are made into plant 
food, part of which is taken down the 
trunk outside the cambium. This is ac- 
complished by a number of tubes lo- 
cated in the outer bark. The notch or 
groove prevents this function, so that 
all the plant food is kept in the crown of 
the tree. This makes it available for 
flowers and fruit, and it naturally goes 
for that purpose. Girdling may weaken 
the tree slightly for a few years, but if 
carefully done will not injure it perma- 
nently in any way. 

I am very well satisfied with the re- 
sults of my experiment, because the tree 
has been bearing splendidly since that 
time —C, E, F. 
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The farm of your dreams 


profits to slip away in repair and paint 

bills, no fire, rat or storm losses. 
Concrete, in building new farm homes 

or remodeling old ones, makes them at- 


VERY farmer wants his farm to 
produce a comfortable living. He 
wants it to be sufficiently attractive 
and profitable to keep the children 
interested. His must have that well- 
kept look of success. Realizing this 
dream isn’t a matter of luck. It’s a 
matter of planning. 
Concrete buildings of Lehigh Cement 
play an important part. They allow no 


tractive and comfortable. Nothing 
adds more to the average farm’s ap- 
pearance and salability. 

See how many building suggestions 
in the list at the right appeal to your 
good business judgment. 


How to get permanent satisfaction —whatever you build 


(1) Get Dependable Materials 


Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh 
Cement the largest-selling cement in the world. 
The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh 


often does so in the face of constant pressure to 


offer you the “just as good” brand. Is it 
not reasonable to expect a dealer of this 
type to protect your interests in every way 
and to handle aline of other thoroughly de- 
pendable materials? Let the blue-and-white 
Lehigh sign guide you to a reliable dealer. 





(2) Get Competent Workmanship 
The Lehigh Portland Cement Company pub- 
lishes free illustrated bulletins and booklets 
which any farmer can confidently follow. The 
easiest, approved methods of building are de- 
scribed. Secure them from your Lehigh 
dealer or write to us. 

On work requiring a contractor, remem- 
ber that a contractor who insists on using 
dependable materials is likely to put skill 
and dependability into all that he does. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


: ALLENTOWN, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 
New York Buffa Kansas City New Castle, Pa. ton Philadelphia 
Mason City, lowa Omaha Pittsburgh Richmond Minneapolis 


LEHIGH 


3 39.7 8 3 
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47 
Make Concrete 
of Lehigh Cement 
for 
Permanent Satisfaction 


Barn 

to save painting and repairs 
Barn scat 

to keep live stock healthy 
Cellars 

to keep dry and clean 
Cisterns 

for clean, soft water 
Cooling tank 

to increase milk profits 
Corn Crib 

to keep out rats 
Dairy house 

for clean handling of milk 
Dipping vat 

for healthier stock 
Drain tile 

to utilize more land 
Feeding floors 

to fatten live stock 
Fence posts and rails 

for permanence and appeare 

ance 
Floors 

for lowest cost utility 
Footings 

to save buildings 
Foundations 

for permanence 
Gate posts 

for fine appearance 

ome 

write for our special booklet 

describing how new and old 

farm houses are made more 

convenient and attractive 
Ice house 
PF cheap cooling 

anure pit 

to prevent loss of fertilizer 
Poultry house 

for bigger profits 
Septic tanks 

for sewage disposal 


Sidewalks ’ 
for convenience and cleanli- 
ness 

Silos 


to aimee crops 
Smokehouses 

for safety 
Stairways and steps 

to end —_ 
Storage cellars , 

to get higher crop prices 
Troughs 

for healthier live stock 
Wallows 

to raise fatter hogs 
Water tanks 

to protect water supply 
Well covers and linings 

for protection and perma- 

nence 


Free booklet! 


If you want information 
on any of the above, check 
the subjects in which you 
are interested, sign your 
name and address, and 
mail to us or to. your 
Lehigh dealer. You will 
receive free of cost our 
bulletins and booklets con- 
taining complete details. 
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THE NATIONAL CEMENT - 


16 Mills from Coast to Coast 
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Collection 


Increase the value of your by beautifying the 
bore grounds at a cost of only $7 for 31 hardy shrubs. 
Picture above contains 17 1Crimscn Ram- 


ap, 

bier, 10 Spirea Van Houttei, 3 Spirea Anthony 
Waterer. A collection worth twice as much 

as I ask for it. Other 1 i 

im my new catalog to introduce 
scape planting in every 
hood around every_home 


Plant Now-—Save ¢ 


50%: 






Phiox - 

Golden Glow 

10 Dahlias - 
Gladioli 










collec 
la pe plantings 
ic rtown city 
You can buy any 2 on 
for $1, or any six of the — this ventalog 
$5, pos Address early enough to sen 

FERRIS NURSERY your esder fer this 

200 Bridge St. Hampton, lowe Qs Solver”: 



























38 Years of Reliabili 


Alfalfa, “The Farmer's Best Bet for 
925.” High-testing certified seed,Grimm 
and Common. Dakota, Montana and Idaho 
grown. Also Sweet Clover, Red and Alsike, 

Timothy. Samples free. 
Fire Dried Seed Corn, large stock, 


Wisconsin grown. Golden Glow, 
Murdock, Silver King. 
Pedigreed Oats, barley, 
wheat, soy beans, 


38th Annual Catalog 
Now ready. Lists reliable Fie) 
Garden and Flower Seeds of al 
kinds, Best varieties. Also tools 
and supplies. Write for copy today. 
L. Olds Seed Compeny 
Drawer 55 Madison, Wis. 


ALFALFA'0:: 


Extra Hardy Tested Recleaned Seed. Sow Alfal*a this 
spring. Much cheaper than Clover and twice as profit- 
able. Our prices wilt save you Big Money. Have _ highest 
quality Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy, Grass Seeds of 
all kinds. Ask for our big 116-page catalog and special 
rices. Have wonderful valuesin all Field and Garden 
kk guarantee. Samples 


Clarinda, lowa 








Seeds. All seeds sold om money 
free. Write today. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 1519, 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


A postal card will bring you our 1925 free catalog of fruit 
an? ornamental trees and shrubs. Attractive bargain col- 
lections at low prices. Buy direct from grower and get 


the BEST. FINGER LAKESNURSERIES, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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USE THE HOTBED ALL SEASON 
When the home gardener has a pit 
hotbed, which is a more or less perma- 
nent structure, it is desirable to keep the 
space and the frame in use all summer. 
This may be done by growing cucumbers, 
melons, or summer squashes inside the 
frame during the garden season. 

The seeds may be sown a ‘foot apart 
right between the rows of seedlings you 
are raising for use in the garden, and 
about a month before you expect to 
transplant these seedlings to their per- 
manent summer home. During April 
and part of May these vine crops will 
need the protection of sash as do the 
other plants, then in June the coverings 
may be removed entirely and the cucum- 
bers, melons or squashes allowed to grow 
right in the frames all season. The 
plants will be several inches in length by 
the time the sash are taken off, and wi 
the good hotbed soil and rich manure 
beneath, large and early crops will be 
produced. 

Coldframes may be used in much the 
same way except that the manure is not 
present to furnish additional stimulation 
to the plants—C. R. M., Ind. 


SALAD AND GREENS 


Is there anyone in this broad land who 
doesn’t relish either greens or salads? 
Two of the most nutritious and easily 
raised plants that grow in the garden, | 
are the Swiss chard and Chinese cab- 
bage. The former is for early spring use, 
and the latter will give you an abun- 
dance of their delicately flavored, and 
exceedingly tender heads until freezing 
weather. The Chinese cabbage is strict- 
ly a cool weather plant, and should not 
be planted until the middle of August. 
If there is enough moisture in the ground 
to cause germination of the seed the 
plants will soon be above the ground, 
making a rapid growth. They form long, 
loose heads, the leaves, with the excep- 
tion of the few outer ones, are pure 
white. It stands supreme as a salad 
plant, always bringing the top price in 











Swiss chard is great for greens 


the markets. The Chinese cabbage plants 
should not be allowed to grow too thick- 
ly. One foot apart each way is sufficient 
for their development. The heads are 
used in the same way as lettuce, coming 
apart quite readily. 

The seed of the Swiss chard should be 
sown as early in the spring as possible, 
or better still may be started in a hot- 
bed and transplanted, as a light frost 
will do no harm. For greens they stand 
apart from all other varieties, having a 








429 WASHINGTON ST. GENEVA,N. Y., 
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Our 1925 [50th Anniversary] catalog is 

the finest we have ever published. It will 

« be sent free upon request. Contains 140 © 

® pages, thousands of illustrations and « 

= descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. © 
a 





= Many new novelties and attractive offers. 
= Send for your copy today. A post card 
g will bring it 


«SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
New Crop Flower Seed 

10 "iki to SOc 

This collection consists of Asters, 
a Calendulas, Wool Flower, Centaurea, 
8 Strawflower, Nasturtium, Jerusalem 
& Cherry, Poppy, Sweet William and 


. 
a 
‘ 
§ 
. 
| 
| 
» 
L 
% 
1 
§ Annual Chrysanthemum. All of these 
® for 50c. ' 
i 

| 

| 

| 

s 

| 

| 

| 

i 

¢ 
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© CHILDS LARGE FLOWERING GLADIOLI 
10 bulbs, mixed colors, for 50c 
OFFER 
SPECIAL DANLIL 


This wonderful offer is a collection of show, 
decorative, cactus, hybrid-cactus and Peony 
ing Dahlias and 


Flowering will give you a real 
treat. 

A post card will bring our 1925, 
50th Anniversary catalog 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO.., INc. 
Floral Park, New York 
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“ NEBRASKA 21 
Sfae Rust resisting and heavy yield- 
ing. Introduced recently by 
Nebraska Department of Ag- 
riculture. Extra early short 
stiff straw. Price 3 tbs., 30c 
postpaid; 10 Ibs., 35¢ freight 
not paid. 
FREE BOOK. New 1925catalog 
just out, send for it today. 
SONDEREGGER NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 

Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 


Beatrice, Nebraska 

























53-O Court Street, 











Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and 
Basket Factory tn the Country. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 


'LVESFARM S. 
WASHINGTON 
IN SUNNY SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Within year, tobacco farmers from New England, fruit grower? 
from ey te farmers from Ohio, Mich,, and Pa., and_ livestock 
men from as far west as Idaho have located ir Suany Southern Mafyland 
and are doing well. Your sopeueae - frite at once for 
literature about thie opportunity land with the ideal farming climate 


. A. McRae, Executive ry 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND IMMIGRATION COMM 
College Building, College Park, 
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flavor that is unsurpassed, and will cook 
tender in thirty minutes. The leaves 
are light green and succulent, growing 
long and broad. The green part is 
stripped from the heavy midribs, re- 







A nice head of Chinese cabbage has 


in it a real treat 








The midribs make an entirely differ- 
ent delicacy with a flavor somewhat | 
similar to the asparagus, but requiring a 
longer time for cooking. In using the 
Swiss chard the outer leaves are detached 
close to the ground, leaving the root and | 
inside leaves intact. A few plants will 
keep an ordinary family supplied with 
greens thruout the summer. In mild | 
climates this plant is a perennial, dying 
to the ground in the fall, and pushing up 
their numerous tender leaves very early 
in the spring, just at the time when one 
is hungering for a dish of greens —Mrs. 
M. W., Kan. 


GOOD HOME-GARDEN VEGETABLES 
Cauliflower and kohl-rabi may be 
lanted at the same time as early cab- 
ge, that is, April Ist to 15th. Cauli- 

flower plants may be secured from most 

any dealer or raised in the home hotbed 
and should be gotten into the ground as 
soon as possible so that the heads may 

form before hot weather. This is not a 

crop to be grown by the home gardener 

of little experience since it is hard to 
produce a crop in any case. But the man 
or woman who has grown vegetables for 
several years can easily afford to try 

a few cauliflower plants this year. 

They should be set in rows two feet 
apart and eighteen inches between plants 
in the rows. As with cabbage, either head 
or leaf lettuce may be used as a com- 
panion crop. 

As soon as the heads start to form, the 
outer leaves should be folded over and 
fastened with a toothpick or twine to 
protect the head from the sun and allow 
it to develop firm and white. 

Kohl-rabi is quite easy to grow, so 
easy that it should be better known 
among our home gardeners. Either the 
plants or the seed may be placed in the 
garden as soon as the soil is prepared. | 
The edible part is the swollen stem just 
above the ground surface, and as the | 
plants do not grow large, not more than 
six or eight inches is needed between 
plants in the row. Altho of the same 
family as cabbage and therefore using 
the same plant food, kohl-rabi plants 
are often used as an inter-crop or com- 
panion crop with cabbage. The swollen 
stem should not be allowed to get more | 
than two inches in diameter as with larger 


size it becomes tough. —C, R. M., Ind. 
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a delightful game 


Fairy grains—children think 


they’re confections 









You know they’re whole wheat 


T’S the unusual in food that tempts the 

childish appetite; food that's different 
from the ordinary. Serve it, and you'll 
never need coax a child to eat. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, 
steam exploded to 8 times its normal size 
—every food cell broken to make diges- 
tion easy. Crisp and toasty grains, luscious 


and richly appetizing. 


The flavor is like nut-meats; grain food with the entice- 
ment of a confection. Bran, minerals, carbohydrates you 
have here in balanced combination. And when served 
with milk, the vitamines, all three. 


For a delightful change, serve this most 
delightful of grain foods. Then note the 
new delight it offers the children—how, 
too, it attracts the adults of the family. 
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Serve with milk and 
cream, or in bowls of half 
and half. Try with fresh 
and cooked fruits, as a 
garnishment with ice 
cream, as a between-meal 
tid-bit to take the place of 
sweets. Today, ordera 
package of your grocer. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Rice steam exploded like the 
wheat — “The Enchanted 
Breakfast” in a millionhomes; 
a delightful alternate with 
Puffed Wheat. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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BURGESS 


| RADIO BATTERIES 





Radio Engineer 
Extraordinary! 


Old folks can take a 
tip from the family radio 
expert, for he and his 
gang constitute the last 
word in the choice of 
receiving set parts. 

And when boys get 
together and talk Radio 
“A,” “B” and “C” bat- 
teries there’s only one 
brand that they’re strong 
for—BURGESS—because 
Burgess Batteries are 
quiet, serve longer, and 
. they do everything a bat- 

tery should do—better. 


“Ash YOUR Boy” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Saies Office: Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: 
Madison, Wisc. 














| practice 





| where sunlight is accessible. 
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The Control of Spud Diseases 


BARRON county, Wisconsin, growers 
were among the first to make use of 
chemicals as recommended by the state 
college of agriculture in the protection 
of the potato crop. They first used the 
formaldehyde treatment of seed for scab, 
black seurt, etc., but during the past five 
years, since the corrosive sublimate treat- 
ment was recommended by the college, 
every grower of certified seed has adopted 
this chemical. Few of the growers would 
think of planting potatoes without treat- 
ing the seed. Since few growers of cer- 
tified seed have as much as ten acres, 
they have found that the use of three 
barrels in which to treat the seed works 
very satisfactorily for the quantity of 
seed handled. They make up a solution 
by mixing three ounces of corrosive 
sublimate with one-half gallon of hot 
water, and diluting to approximately 
twenty-two gallons. This will be just 
enough solution to cover a little over 
four bushels of seed in the ordinary bar- 
rel of fifty-five gallons capacity. By 
making up solutions in two of the bar- 
rels, twelve bushels of seed can be placed 
in the three barrels and one man can 
keep busy npaaens, Ge job. A plug at 
the bottom of each barrel permits the 
removal of the solution from one barrel 
to the other. Thus, the solution is re- 
moved from barrel No. 1 to No. 3, after 
one hour of treatment. Barrel No. 1 is 
refilled with seed. They take care of 
barrel No. 2 by changing the solution 
back to No. 1, and by having an extra 
quantity of solution ready one can thus 
practically keep up a perpetual motion 
in the seed treatment. Perhaps the best 
practice is to throw away the solution 
after the third batch of seed is treated. 
However, we can strengthen the solution 
by the addition of corrosive sublimate 
alter the second treatment if we care to. 

A. T. Johnson, noted grower at Angus, 
says: “I prefer to treat the first batch 
one hour, the second one and one-half 
hours, and the third two hours, and then 
throw away the sclution. This is a little 











A convenient arrangement to speed 
up treatment 


slower but it is safe, since it is hard to 
figure an exact amount of solution to 
use to keep up the proper strength of the 
solution, and any mistake may spoil the 
seed if too strong, and be of no benefit 
if too weak. I have found that washing 
the seed before treatment is a very good 
since it insures the greatest 
effect from the treatment, and also 
makes possible exactness in the use of 
the chemicals. I do not wash seed, how- 
ever, when we have harvested the pre- 
vious fall under ordinary conditions and 
the seed is free of mud and dirt. 

“We like to treat seed on a clear day, 
ten days or two weeks before the plant- 
ing time. I do not wash seed after treat- 
ment under these conditions, altho this 
may be well to do on a cloudy or dark 
day, but spread out to dry in the barn 
This in- 
sures immediate drying, stops the effect 
of the poison, and also leaves a coating 
of corrosive sublimate over the potato 
which may have a good effect on the 
seed after it is placed in the soil.” 


One may also spread the seed onto 
the ground and cover with a canvas 
stack cover in such a way as to let th 
wind and warmth to the potatoes, but 
keep off the direct rays of the sun. Th« 
effect of leaving the seed exposed to th: 
sunlight filtering into a well-lighted barn, 
together with the heat of early June 
starts the sprouts immediately, and plant 
growth ‘begins at once upon planting 
This is of especial importance in th 
planting of the late varieties such as th: 
Rurals since it helps to insure that the 
seed will not rot in the ground as is the 
case in so many fields each year, causing 
an uneven stand. It also insures a vigor- 
ous growth from the very start, and that 








Dry the seed before piling up 


is what we want because the Rurals and 
other late varieties make all their growth 
in a period of about 100 to 110 days. 

Barron county growers use any one of 
the arsenic poisonings except paris green 
for bugs. 

They believe that the use of bordeaux 
mixture has done more to insure success 
in growing potatoes than any other one 
factor. To make bordeaux mixture, they 
use four pounds of blue vitriol and four 
pounds of stone lime to fifty gallons of 
water. 

Gilbert Dahl has the following to say 
on the subject of spraying: “We have 
our stock solutions made up of fifty 
pounds of blue vitriol to fifty gallons of 
water in one barrel and fifty pounds of 
lime to fifty gallons of water in another 
barrel. We mix ten gallons of each solu- 
tion with forty gallons of water in each 
of two other barrels, and combine the 
two as they flow into the spray tank, 
which holds one hundred gallons. 

“We also add whatever arsenic poison- 
ing we deem necessary, about two to 
four pounds dry arsenate of lead or 
equivalent to one hundred gallons of 
water, and apply with the high pressure 
sprayer. We are at present using two 
nozzles to the row, but I would recom- 
mend using three nozzles to each row 
two nozzles to shoot up and thus reach 
underneath the leaves, and the third as 
a top sprayer.” 

Ben Walker has obtained excellent re- 
sults from suspending the two nozzles 
near the ground on rubber tubing, which 
acts as flexible elbows, and thus insures 
a better covering of spray underneath 
the leaves, while the third nozzle is sus- 
pended vertically in the ordinary way. 
Mr. Walker’s method was especially ef- 
fective the past several summers as a 
defense against leaf hoppers and is being 
copied now by a number of growers. 

The fields are usually sprayed from 
three to five times each season, the first 
time with poison alone, the second time 
with a mixture of arsenic poison and 
bordeaux, and the third time with bor- 
deaux alone. Their aim is to keep the 
vines covered with spray thruout the 
growing season. In a year when blight 
is present, we thus are insured against 
this infection, while in a year of drought 
we are able to prevent any considerable 
damage from leaf hoppers, flea-beetles, 
etc. In addition the general effect on 
the vines seems to be good —W, A. D. 
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For every demand 
of weather or wear— 


Supreme quality in Rubber Footwear! 

That alone accounts for Goodrich “Hi-Press” 
popularity —that alone explains why millions 
wear it in preference to any other, and why 
each year sees new thousands turning to it for 
better service. 

A Boot or Shoe for every need—for men, 
women arid children — the highest standard of 
unvarying quality that reduces your footwear 
bills while it adds to your comfort and protects 
your health. 

Sixty thousand dealers to serve you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 , Akron, Ohio 
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maker for the 
grewer 


Protect your potato crop and make more 

money by high pressure spraying with a 

Bean Crop Sprayer (shown above). 

A thoroughly high-grade power outfit at a 

very low price. Sprays four rows, three noz 

zles tothe row, is light in weight, costs little 

to operate, and will do good work for years. 

Constant High Pressure Insures 

Best Results 

The engine-driven pump delivers 6 to 7 

gallons of spray a minute at 200 lbs. pres- 


sure or better, insuring a powerful driv- 
ing foggy spray and complete coverage. 


Steady even pressure is vital. 
Adapted to Truck Crops, Vine- 
yards, Orchards, Etc. 


outfit. The spray is easily adjusted 
up and down or sidewise, and the wheels 
are adjustable to varying rows to take care 
of all truck crops. When not spraying truck 
crops or vineyards, it can be quickly con- 
verted into an osdhaed sprayer. And it’s 
a dandy for whitewashing, cold water 
painting, etc. 


Note These Bean Features 
Dependable 2 h. p. Sprayer engine (mag- 
neto equipped), Bean Pump with Porce- 
lain-lined Cylinder, Built-in Pressure 
Regulator, Rotary Agitator, Special Steel 
platform, and other high-grade features 
not found on other low-cost outfits. 
a SEND THIS COUPON NOW 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 

21 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 
172 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean Crop 


Sprayer. 


“a: Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—55 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
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mang Be fill. free _ 
logue over ures 0 
vegetables and _ Send 


your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul. 
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Our prices are $2.00 to $3.00 lower than most 
Write as today for AK pemopiee of Hig Ay A, —. 
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GROW RHUBARB 
Who does not like a rhubarb pie as it 
comes steaming and fragrant from the 
oven? The rich rosy juice oozing from the 


steam holes in the flaky crust, ‘tis a dish 
fit for an epicure or a farmer! 

No rd en is complete without rhu- 
barb. It is one of the most healthful vege- 
tables grown. As a spring tonic and 
renovator af the system, rhubarb sauee is 
par excellent. It puts pep into the slug- 
gish circulation and does away with “that 
tired feeling.”” It saves you money and 
pains, by reducing the doctor’s bill. 

Plant five or ten roots for family use, or 
more if you wish money. 

Spring is the best. time to set the roots 
because then you can usually count on 
plenty of moisture. It does just as well 
to set it in the fall if there are plenty of fall 
rains. 

Most any amateur can grow rhubarb. 
Give it a rich soil made with well-rotted 
stable manure. Mix it well with the dirt so 
the manure does not come in direct con- 
tact with the roots or they may rot. Set 
the rodts two to three feet apart. In the 
fall mulch with fresh stable manure and in 
the spring fork it into the soil. The main 
thing is to keep the soil very rich if big 
juicy stalks early in the season are de- 
sired. Give clean and frequent cultivation 
to the plants. It will do better set in the 
cultivated part of the garden rather than 
along the fence where weeds and grass ma 
be allowed to grow. Sod-bound charh 
will not produce big stalks. It will grow 
in either sun or shade. That grown in the 
sun matures more quickly, but that in the 
shade is not so acid. 

The stalks should not be pulled the 
first year, as the roots should become well 
established first. The root system spreads 
out and more growing eyes are sent up, 
hence produces a larger yield, if it is not 
pulled the first year. 

After it is well established the roots may 
be divided and the bed enlarged from 
itself. Old beds become rootbound and 
produce small stalks. This division of the 
roots prevents this. 

It does not pay to plant seed as it takes 
two years to grow the roots. Much better 
and quicker returns are received by set- 
ting roots. 

“Indeed, rhubarb is one of our most 
profitable crops,” said’ Mrs. Miller, co- 
gardener with her husband in Missouri. 
“Considering the time, labor and perma- 
nency of the plant it perhaps yields greater 
returns than any other vegetable for us.” 

It is easily canned and the tart sauce 
or the refreshing acidity of the pie in late 
winter make it a very worthwhile addition 
to the store of canned goods. 

Many take up a few roots in the fall and 
alant in half-barrels in the basement to 

ve the fresh stalks all winter. Of course 
a place near the furnace where it would be 
quite warm is necessary for this. Grown 
thus it has a very mild and pleasant 
flavor. Try it after you have your patch 
established.—J. B., Mo. 





FARMING 





THE VALUE OF A GARDEN 





Grown Seed. Our Riese surprisi ot iow, Get our sam- 
les and prices on Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy and all 
8 ¢€ can save you big money on 
Write for free samples, special prices and page . 
American Field Seed Co., Dept, 119 » mL 
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eed Potatoes 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
A. Aldridge Sons Co., Fishers, N. Y. 


Ss nd 50 for 50 plants of our great 
© Cc Minnehaha Strawberry 
> me garden bed of our hardy, healthy plants 


b AKER ‘NU RSERY. 














Annandale, Minnesota 


“What we get out of our farm in the 
way of a living, and the kind of living 
we get, is just as important as the money 
return,” says Walter Pierce, of Reno 
county, Kansas. 

Mr. Pierce made this remark as we 
neared his garden, just as it was starting 
the growing season last spring. 

“Here,” he pointed toward a stretch of 
mulched ground, “you see a plot of as- 
paragus that was started seventeen years 
ago. It yields more than we can use| 
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* The GREATEST most sensa- 
tional strawberry ever de- 


quart case in Chicago. . Thrives 
everywhere, Yields 3 to 5 times 
pee a than any other berry. | 
is year and profit. Descri 
fully in our free illustrated catalog. 


GUARANTEED 


Strawberry Plants 


ety stron 
Seo aera rae Sakae Sat 
live and grow. 
chances.” Depend upon our plants. 


Good Grape Plants <=. 


The quatey’e for producti veness and hardi- 





a whem 4 bw grown stock finest quality. 


‘FREE BIG pat not Lone 
FLOWER SEEDS 


site, Sar | it. Fully describes Mastodon and our 
basin line of guaranteed Strawberry, Raspberry, 
paueery 7. Plants, fo a ra, oroainental ahr shrubs 


rees. S saving _— 
and proves that y that yon, will pr pa —o | by buying from 
jwable information. Send for it at once. 

PREE Package of Flower Seeds with each catalog 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 75, Bridgman, Mich. 












Crops 


and Big Profits 


Send for Free Book written by 
the Strawberry King, telling how 
to easily make even unprofitable land 


ield $500 to $1200 per acre when 
janted theKellogg W ay with 
big. fancy, delicious 
logg long-season 
Berrise. an ial 
ellogg Strawberry 
Gardens fit every n 
and purse. Find out to- 
day. The book is 


R. M. Kellogg Co. 













PLANS hailed tor one doher 


FRE 


If you've never tried Nicholson's ~« weet” 
famous Honey Ball Cantaloupe, Sumstectef ted 
it will pay you tosend postal to- 
day for free packet and 1925 seed A 
book describing this and other fF ~ 
popular Nicholson specialties. 
ROPRFRT NICHOLSON SEED CO. 
2132N. Lamar + Dallas, Texas 


Nicholson's New Honey 
Ball Cantaloupe Seeds 








| Buy farm lands now. 
| oe ver sellat 
k 





ower prices. South 
Dakotaisinthe cornbelt ,hhogbe x "dairyt belt and alfal- 
fabeltandis thebest opportunity to buy land forgen- 
eralfarm,livestock ordairying. Homeseekers'rateson 
all railseads in the st: ite, one fareplus $2. Write for 
free official bulletins. South Dakotal mmigration, 
Department, Box 113, Pierre, South Dakota. 








RECORD — $2,059.20 
: acre set same year. Champion Ever- 
Sst Pin Gon 8 qeeet fe bette 
ator. FREE Catalog, Trees, Shrubs and 
| G fa: Luke, Melon Seed. 
R-3, New Buffalo, Mick 
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every season. 


' “] think I may say 


SUCCESSFUL 








Next is some rhubarb 
hat has been there I don’t know how 
ng. Over there are some grapes, now 
ming into bud; and some strawberries, 
ackberries, and raspberries. Later 
ere will be any number of the usual 
irden crops, put down in successive 
lantings to give a constant flow of 
roduects for the table and for canning. 
conservatively 


that we get not less than $200 worth of 
our living out of this garden every year. 


At certain times, three-fourths of the 


things on our table and that of our son’s 


family living across the road, will come 


.f this plot and out of our orchard. We 


use the windmill to irrigate the garden, 


it 


ind personally I think just as much of 
as I do of the cows and the crops. It’s 
part of good living. 
“We have almost as many comforts in 
our home. as any family in the city, and 


we have many things that city families 


m 


ust do without. 
“We read good newspapers and maga- 


zines because we believe them to be in- 
structive, helpful and elevating. 


“We live while. we are growing crops, 


milking cows, and taking care of poul- 


try. And the orchard and garden help 


te 


) make the living better.”—C. A. L., 


Kan. 


BEANS PAY WELL 
“T have netted, after paying all ex- 


penses, exactly $287.95 from two acres of 
giant stringless green pod beans. I drove 


my truck to the city and supplied eight 
narkets daily. Of course I also carned 
sloue other vegetables. 

“T planted two acres to beans, which 


took a bushel at $6.80. I used about 400 
pounds of fertilizer, and hoed them twice. 
lhe labor cost me $11.85. I sprayed the 
beans with bordeaux mixture. 


lays after I planted them. 


“I began to sell beans just forty-eight 
My total 


sales amounted to $313.40, and after de- 


total profit.” 


i 


cial crop for a little extra cash?—E. W | 


lucting my 


eets will not be troubled. ] 
ean crop is picked we can follow it| 


‘hinese cabbage, winter radishes, or set | 
ny of the midsummer cabbages to head | - 
n the fall. 
luly and followed with sweet corn of an 
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total expenses and costs, 
hich were $25.45, I had cleared $287.95 | 
Such is the story Henry 
Adams of Bristol county, Massa- 
husetts, tells. 
Isn’t it possible some of the folks in | 


the middle west might consider a spe-| 


CROPS TO FOLLOW EARLY 
VEGETABLES 


Spinach, mustard, lettuce and radishes | 


re off the ground early and the ground 


released for other crops, but we should 
int something that will not be troubled 
vy the insect pests that are common to 


ny of these. A second planting of beets | 


ill be good for this purpose, for the | 
his is the worst pest that is likely to 
on these early vegetables and the | 
After the | 


th sweet corn, planting even before | 


the beans are off. After any crop com-| 
ig off in early June we can plant ruta- | 


gas, and in July we can plant turnips, | 


The @otatoes may be dug in 


irly variety, whch should be planted 
wher and be large enough to permit 
e potato digging to serve as a cultiva- 
on.—B. A. 


CLEAN CULTURE FOR YOUNG 
TREES 





A block of young trees on the_Dean 
ippinger farm in Van Wert county, | 


ihio, shows the advantages of clean| 


tivation the-first few years. Tor the | 


rst three years, one acre was in pota- | 


8 while the rest of the field was in| 
mothy the first two years. Tho all | 





e trees are five years old, those that 
ew In the potato acre are double the | 
ize of the others—lI. J. M. 





ction 


in both drivewheels 





100% : Mase Power 


in damp, slippery, muddy places 





Among many new 
and improved fea- 
tures found in the 
Light-Weight Oil- 
Pull Tractors is the 
amazing Drive- 
wheel Interlock, de- 
signed and perfected 





slippery places. Pow- 
er is doubled in soft, 
muddy ground or sandy 
places. Time is saved. 
Work is done faster. 
Money is saved. 

Among other features 
of the Light-Weight 
OilPull are greater 





by Rumely engi- 
neers and used only 
on the Light- Weight OilPull. It 
is especially valuable in early 
Spring work when ground is wet. 


Because of this patented fea- 
ture the operator can lock both 
drivewheels together at will, elim- 
inating differential action. Both 
locking and releasing are done by 
merely pressing a convenient 
pedal. When locked, both drive- 
wheels operate together. Slipping 
ofonewheel, spinning, digging inon 
one side, etc.,are prevented. Good 
traction is made possible in most 


oth drivewbecs 


power, lighter weight, 
more compact design, 
easier handling,complete 
enclosure of all working parts, a ball-bear- 
ing transmission which eliminates friction ; 
drop forged, case hardened, cut steel trans- 
mission gears which operate inside dust- 
proof cases and ina continual bathof oil— 
and many others. In addition tothe above 
improvements, all thefamousOilPull prin- 
ciples—Triple Heat Control, Dual Lubri- 
cation, Oil Cooling, Fuel Economy, Low 
Maintenance Cost and 10-Year Hot and 
Cold Weather service—are retained. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
Thresher Co., Inc, “°°r>T***4) [a Porte, Ind. 
L ine Advence-Gumely, Ene iastedes kerosene tractors, 
mm Talay enititieite Ged clover bualie hollers, silo a 
pag curn shellers and bean 

Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


The Light Weight 


OILPULL 


The 10-Year Tractor 
Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 


A complete story with details and many 
interesting pictures is contained .n our new 
ca . Mail the coupon and get a copy at 
once. You should know about this famous 
tracter,evenif you do not consider an im- 
mediate purchase. Catalog is free. Mail 


coupon now. Address Dept. A. 





Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc 
La Porte, Ind, ‘Iscerporated) Dept. A 
Please send me free catalog of the Light- 
Weight OilPull Tractor. 





Address... ccscccccees 
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Unless you get nodules on your leg- 
ume crops they do not improve the 
fertility of your soil any more than 
any forage crop. Scott’s Bacteria is 
—p teed to produce nodules. 

very dollar can adds at least twen- 
iy - ened worth of nitrogen to your 


- w Lance, Custar, Ohio, says: 
“Scott’s Bacteria used on my 
sweet clover pushed the plants 
alongvery much faster thanother 
inoculating material I used inan 
adjoining field.’’ 

Each can of Scott’s Bacteria will in- 
oculate sixty pounds of seed — $1.00 
oy can. When ordering state seed to 

inoculated. 

“Friendly Workers of the Soil,”’ tells 
you all about it. Mail coupon. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
114 Sixth St., Marysville, Ohio 


el 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 

114 Sixth St., Marysville, Ohio. 
Please send a copy. 
Name 

Address 






















| canes were heavily pruned and thus with 
clean culture 





/ AINSWORTH 


SEED CORN 


hee hi 


TAKE NO CHANCES THIS YEAR 


Be sure your corn is right. We guar- 
antee our seed corn on germination and 
trueness to name. Learn of our wonder- 
ful growth in the seed corn business. Each 
ear carefully dried in our great furnace- 
heated seed corn plants. Find out why 
Ainsworth’s disease-free seed corn often 
increases the yield from 5 to 20 bushels per 
acre. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Send for our beautifully illustrated catalog. 
It is free. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Box r-3 Mason City, tt. 

















WHITE SWEET 3=900 


VERVUz 


Unhulled, recieaned, ready to sow 

have highest quality scarified hulled rory at y - 

tractive prices. We are headquarters on iL, ver. 

Investigate this wonderful crop and our low peice. Easy 

to grow. Unexeelled for fertilizing, Unsu oe pee. 

ture and hay. Save money by using Sweet Clover instead 
of ——= Clover. We epecialize in Grase te for 


Free Samples, Clover, lover, Alstte, Alfaita, 
Timothy and big seed guide. All FREE Write Today. 
American Field Seed Co,, Dept, 919, ‘Ohicega, ui. 





SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


De viele of be and worms; insure larger 
vie of perfect fruit. 35th success- 

ful year. 

STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 

SPRAYING 

PREPARED MIXTURES 

| | 20 models. Catalog containing full treat- 

ise on spraying F Reduced prices. 


a Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
Ssa=Z) Box 86 __QUINCY, ILL. 












CLOVER 2% 


lower in price today than we will ask later. Act nicty 
Crop short, market advancing. Buy now your Grass Seed. 
Have wonderful value in high Aer, tested lowa grows 
Clover. Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Hobam, Timothy y and 
ell 4 song On p ney ot wait and 
garden ig a 4 wh — apecial p riees and 


more money. Write 
axe 





devoted to the 
old vineyard that Mr. Mize is caring for, 
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GRAPES A PROFITABLE CROP 

Most folks who till the soil in the mid- 
dle west think that a gross yield of $100 
to $200 per acre isa good return. Retur.-s 
to grape growers in the vicinity of Coun- 
cil Bluffs of $500 to $700 per acre are 
not uncommon. 

For fifty years grape growing has been 
carried on more or less extensively in 
this district. Most of the vineyards are 
located in the immediate vicinity of the 
city. To say that the land where many 
of these vineyards are located is very 
rolling, puts the case very mildly. How- 
ever, fine crops of grapes are grown, and 
for the last ten years they have brought 
good prices. 

At the present time several hundred 
acres of land are in full bearing. Fifty 
to one hundred acres are being added 
each year. The holdings of the individ- 
ual growers vary from less than an acre 
to as much as one hundred. 

Mize & Son are very successful grow- 
ers. They now have ten or twelve acres 
in full bearing. Part of the vineyard 
has been producing fruit for forty-eight 
years. Last September when I last 
visited their place they had just begun 
to harvest the crop. Probably not more 
than sixty-five percent of the original 
vines were still alive, altho there was 
ninety-five percent of a stand of grapes 
in the vineyard. 

Took the Grapes Out of Sod 

When Mr. Mize took over the old 
vineyard the canes were standing in a 
sod. Little effort had been made prior 
to this to make the vineyard what a 
vineyard should be. The first thing these 
people did was to break up the sod. The 


produced a good growth of 
new wood. The old canes were quite 
productive the next year. 

The next step was to fill in the gaps 
where canes were missing. The remain- 
ing canes, due to previous neglect, were 
quite long. These were layered and 
covered with soil at the place where the 
plants were missing. The lewered canes 
took root the first summer, and because 
of them being attached permanently, 
made a much better growth than would 
have been the case, had new plants been 
used. As a matter of fact, only one 
season’s growth was necessary before the 
plants were in bearing. 

Missing plants in adjoining rows were 
sometimes replaced by layering canes in 
shallow trenches. It was necessary to 
place these deep enough so that the 
shovels of the cultivator would not tear 
them out. Canes were laid down in this 
way only when they could not be reached 
by those in the same row. 

In this old vineyard, a very heavy 
growth of canes is annually made which 
requires that a lot of wood must be cut 
away each year. A few years ago most 
of the canes were pruned to spurs, but 
experimental work that was carried on 
in the district soon convinced the grow- 
ers that they got much better results by 
saving from four to six medium-sized 
canes each of which carried from seven 


to ten buds. 

One to three old canes are used to 
support the new wood which produces 
the fruit. This makes it much easier to 
renew the old wood or main stems from 
time to time. 
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Agawam orden 
Hardiest kinds. Once Pag ay and growing you 
won't with them mes their cost. 
Every if only a city lot, bab room for them. 
Large amber-red berries on big bunches. 
WAM Very sweet. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10.00. 


Sure to encent. Fine 


Concord for phy se 15e; 12, $1.25; 100, $8.00. 





Ni (White Concord). Best greenish-white 
1AQaPra crape grown. Esch 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Large black berries. Bunches bie. Extra 
Worden early, hardy. sweet. 20c; 12, .. 50; 100, $10. 


, well-rooted 
Ser ef icc: best varicuse ONLY §0c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Three sete (12 
Three Sets for $155) Sco: to 
one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neighbors to 
one set each, from you. 
Free With E Order 
Titustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
instructions for making a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 

















The Templin-Bradley Co. 


5772 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 























CENTAUR fra" TRACTOR 


Quicker, Easier and 
More Profitable 


HERE is a low-cost, depend- 
adle little tractor that takes 
the drodgery out of farming 
and es you to do twice as 
much work in a day’s time. The 
CENTAUR isa t trac- 
tor --- more flexible than any other --- better 
fitted for alf ‘round use on the smaller farm--- 
less expensive to buy and operate---and above 
all, trouble.proof. This sturdy tractor will cut 
your planting and cultivating costs to the mini- 
mum and give you an inexpensive power unit for 
dozens of other jobs. 


Plows 7 Inches —Backs on Own Power 


The CENTAUR is a riding tractor on all jobs. 
Does plowing, harrowing. discing. seecing, culti- | 





vating, hauling, feed nding and all o* er belt 

and Gow bar week. It fo equipped with finest air- 
led motor built; has Hyatt Roller Bearings, 

Bosch Magneto Automatic governor; perfect 

lubrication. Low cost. Fully we 

facts about this money-m 

tractor at once, Write today. 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY 
24 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio 




















cone 


The most delicious of all grapes. 
Can ove grown in back 


vigorous grower, healthy ana prolific. 
‘ma Awarded highest honor ever con- 
on a variety of fruit by 
merican Institute. of New York. 
2 yr. No.1 w 65c each, 10 for $6.00. 
New 1925 catalog cunt off 
FREE press + ' Ra. - Ly 
and valuable planting 
BOOK formation. Send for it 
to-day. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
AND SEED HOUSE 


Carl Sonderegger Pres. 


$3-G Court Beatrice, Neb- 
CONCORD GRAPES 


aMAY Will Grow in Your Yard 


bConcord is the most popular ge 
America. Will grow in any soil. May's 
grapes are hardy, prolific and very 
ay - pee Ra, your own 
y for my 1925 cat’ 
oe hells Wi HA’ T. WwW HERE. WHEN, 
an OW to plant oe hundreds of 
things I grow on m re pursery, 


t pays to buy pba from grower. 
Shenandoah, 


2 ..MAVe 














20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES « ~ «~ 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES « « « 





The yields of fruit in the Council 
Bluffs district is greater than it is in 
most of the great commercial districts. 
By far the largest part of the acreage is 
Concord variety. In the 





A. BERRY SEED CO. B0x119, CLARINDA, IOWA 


yields of three baskets of six pounds! 


8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES <«- « « 
All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock.Catalog FREE 
Box M, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, FAIR BURY, 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 





Millions Strawberry Plants $2.95 per i000. 
Sceon, Bulbs. Flower | 


Seeds. Chicks. Illustrated catalog 
Mayer's Plant Nursery, Box 888, Merrill, Bichigas 





Read the Successfut Ferming advertisements. 
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each are taken from many of these old 
canes that were planted almost fifty 
years ago. ' 
Crops like this could only be obtained 
when the land is especially fertile. Here 
the Missouri loess soil is very deep and 
is practically inexhaustible. Before the 


advent of the grape, some farm crops 
were grown and are yet, for that matter, 
but heavy rains following the cultivation 
carried away the loose surface soil. To 
make the land productive, the soil had 
to be kept in a legume of some sort 
much of the time. 

On the steeper hillsides many of the 
vineyardists cultivated little if any. They 
kept down vegetation by mowing the 
weeds and grass with scythes and used 
the hoe in the row. When clean culture 
was given on these steep hillsides, much 
of the loose soil was washed away. 

Mr. Mize has found that he has the 
problem of erosion to contend with. In 
spite of the fact that his land is not as 
steep as that of many of the vineyards 
in the district, yet much of his soil is 
annually carried away. In the oldest 
part of the vineyard, the canes stand on 
ridges almost a foot high. 

Two years ago at the suggestion of 
the fruit specialists of the state college, 
he decided to plant clover in a strip 
across the vineyard. This was for the 
purpose of controlling the erosion of the 
surface soil, and at the same time build 
up the soil. At picking time last fall 
the vines in the clover strip had not 
made as much growth as those did along- 
side, where clean cultivation was given. 
But there was enough growth of fruiting 
wood to insure a crop the next season. 

The crop of fruit was a surprise to the 
owner as well as to the visitors. One 
row of grapes in the clover plot, 36 
vines, produced 126 baskets of grapes. 
The checkrow that had clean culture 
produced 109 baskets.—C. V. H. 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN GROUND DO 
DOUBLE DUTY 
Continued from page 42 


and soaks the soil surrounding them. 

Tomatoes raised with the aid of irri- 
gation have been put on the market as 
early as June 18th. These tomatoes are 
packed in five-pound melon crates and 
sold to stores at wholesale prices. In a 
good season tomatoes cultivated in this 
manner will produce easily fifty cents’ 
worth of tomatoes to the vine. The 
early tomatoes sometimes are followed 
with a crop of turnips or some other 
fall crop. 

His method of fertilizing is to sow rye 
between the rows of produce in early 
fall, and by spring he has a heavy cover- 
ing of rye, which is plowed under. In 
addition to this, he uses chemical ferti- 
lizers and what barnyard litter he can 
get at a reasonable cost. Farm folks who 
have barnyard manure available are 
more fortunate. They can cut costs. 

Rector does not advise any gardener 
to grow any single crop too extensively. 
One reason for this is that the grower 
may feel more sure.of finding a market 
for his produce when he raises a number 
of kinds of vegetables; another is that 
any crop will fail now and then, and 
when this happens, if one has a number 
of other crops growing, they may save 
the day. 

“If you love to work in the out-of- 
doors gardening is fascinating. The ap- 
peal of growing things takes hold of you. 
It grows upon you,” says Rector. 

“It requires work and lots of it. It 
requires patience, for you will fail in 
many attempts. Last, but not least, you 
must learn to know the soil and how to 
grow things from it. However, when 
you have learned this, you may feel as- 
sured that as long as you are growing 
things for people to eat you will find a 
market for your product.” 
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ANADA’S advantages as a wheat- 
growing country are set out ina 
report to the President of the United 
States made in 1923 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the late Mr. Henry 
C. Wallace. Taking the figures in 
the report and working them out on 


the per bushel basis, the total 
advantages for the Canadian 


wheat grower come to approxi- 3 


mately 48 cents , bushel in 
increased profit. These advantages 
are as follows :— 


First Cheaper Land 


The report (page 26) averages 
the value of farm lands for Can- 
ada as a whole in 1922 at $40 per 
acre, and in the prairie provinces 
at from $24 to $32. These prices 
are for improved farms; prairie 
lands in Western Canada close to 
railways can be bought at $15 to 
$20 an acre, But take $24 an acre 
as the basis for Canada’s wheat 
lands. In eleven of the Western 
Wheat States, land values range 
from $46 to $110. Take $46 for 
sake of more than fair comparison. 
The interest charge at 7% would 
be $1.68 per acre in Canada as 
against $3.22 in the Western States. 
When divided out on the basis of 
produced bushels per acre, the in- 
terest charge is 25.8 cents per 
bushel against 10.8 cents, which 
figures out to an advantage of 15 
cents a bushel for Canada, on the 
basis of cheaper land. 


Second Extra Yield 

Again (page 26) the report gives 
the average yield of wheat on the 
Canadian prairies during 1913-22 
at 15 to 16 bushels per acre, and in 
the American North West at 10.6 
to 14.3. This increased yield, due 
to richer land, reduces the cost 
per bushel from approximately 98 
cents in the U.S.A. to 79 cents in 
Canada (the estimate for 1923), 
a clear saving of 19 cents a bushel. 


Third Lower Freight Rates 

On page 21 of the report is print- 
ed a table showing comparative 
freight rates between points of like 
distance in Western United States 
and Western Canada. For example 
the rate for carrying a bushel of 
wheat from Teton, Montana, to 
Duluth, a distance of 1,004 miles, 
is 25.2 cents per bushel, while from 
Conquest, katchewan, in the 
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centre of the Canadian prairies, to 
Port Arthur, at the head of the 
Great Lakes, a distance of 1,002 
miles, it comes to 15 cents per 
bushel, a difference in rates of 10.2 
cents in favor of Canada. 


Fourth Better Price 


On page 27 of the report to 
President Coolidge the superior 
quality of the hard Canadian wheat 
is attested by the fact that Ameri- 
can millers import it for mixing 
purposes and pay the duty, while 
it sells at a premium in Liverpool. 
Prices for wheat in Canada during 
the farmers’ marketing season, 
1924, Were steadily higher than in 
the United States. For example, 
on December 4th, 1924, according 
to the daily press despatches, the 

rice of Number One Canadian 

orthern in store at Port Arthur 
or Fort William was $1.58% ; Am- 
erican Number One Hard Spring 
stood at $1.54%4 at Chicago; a dif- 
ference favoring Canada by 4 cents 
abushel. (Sometimes this differ- 
ence is considerably more.) 


Costs Less, Sells for More 


On these four items alone, as 
quoted above, the extra profit to 
the Canadian farmer comes to 48 
cents a bushel. These are the con- 
ditions which have made Canada 
the greatest exporter of wheat in 
the world. 


Wheat is not theonly cropin Canada. At 
the recent International Show at Chicago, 
Canada took prizes for her corn, oats, 
barley, timothy, clover, peas, flax, rye 
and alfalfa, as well as the championshi 
and sweepstakes in wheat. She also t 
championships and first prizes for horses 
and cattle, and carried off more than three- 
= of the prizesforsheep. Canada’s 

airy products have increased by $164.000- 
= since 1900. Canada’s apples are world 

amous. 


Write your name and address on the 
coupon below and we will send you a free 
illustrated book on Canada, giving you de- 
tails about stock-raising, grain growing 
and fruit farming. Canada wants more 
gees farmers and will be glad to give you 

- =~ and official advice. Write 
today. 


(ome to(anada 









Department of Immigration and Colonization 

Room 188 
Please send me Book I have checked below: 
Eastern Canada ( 





Ottawa, Canada 







) Western Canada ( ) 















R.F.D 








pe TB Daitgringracn 
(Write name and address plainly) . 
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Is Fence 
Repair 
Time 


ORN down wire fences mean 
unprotected fields, trespassing, 
cattle going astray and waste. Tak- 
ing down worn fences and putting 
up new ones is easy work witha 


Wed. Devil Fence Tool 


Eight Tools In One! 


—a staple puller, hammer, wrench, wire 
stretcher, wire cutter, pinchers, wire tier 


and pipe grip. 

It Saves: Staples, old fences, breaking wire, buy- 
ing wire. It saves hiring men as one man can do as 
much work with it as three without it. Has power- 
ful leverage. Grips the most stubborn staples and 
toughest barbed or woven wire. Size |0 inches. 

Ask your dealer to show you “Red Dey” Fence 
Tool No. 1919, or send us $2.00 for one. 


FREE e Farm Tool 


® Booklet 


SMITH & HEMENW AY CoO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of “Red Devil’’ Tools 
257 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


md the glass ts cut cleanand 
sharp! “Red Devil" Giass Cut- 
. laziers’ standard 
world. No. 024 
shown here, 


bers—the 
at 











BOLGIANO 
* SEEDS 


L 
107 years of seed selling. No bet- 
I ter seeds obtainable anywhere. 
Catalogue with complete descrip- 
tions compiled to give aid to the 
O farmer, market and home gardener. 
R Sent free upon request 
fp THE J. BOLGIANO SEED CO. 
Dept. K-200 BALTIMORE, MD. 


AFARMFOR$9.50 


per month Including interest and taxes. Only $50.00 
down on 40 acres and 13 years for balance. Fine clay 
loam soil, not sand ; in center of the hardwood district of 
Wiseonsin where clover and cows are making farmers 
ndependent and building farm homes No crop fail- 














ures, no droughts. Beautiful lakes, rivers, purest water, 
about 600 families now on land. There are towns, 
schools, markets, churches within few miles. Good 


auto roads. We are the largest cut over land owners 
in Wisconsin. Write for maps and complete descriptions. 


EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO., 
ase Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 


3 


Lo TIMOTHY MIXED fal Bu. 


cont Alsike. 
known- practically at timethy seed . A great 
combina’ . Sar 





LOVEE 


2 





aod 
amc Wonderful hay and pasture @ money 
thie mixed seed. Have big steck highest quality Clover, 
Glover, Alsike, Timothy, Alfalfa and ail farm garden seeds 
pric Save money by wrt for samples 
LAND sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington . a> won. Free literature. Say what 


. catalog. Can from eastern warehouse. 

Co., Box 519. Clarinda, lowa 

state interests you . BYERLY, 11 NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, “ST. PAU L , MINNESOTA 
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Crop Payment or easy terms—Minne 
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1 AN ORCHARD | 


On Every Farm 
UCCESSFUL FARMING be- 


lieves every farm family needs 
and deserves the products of a 
home orchard. Every farm family 
can and should have the health 
and pleasure to be derived from 
an abundance of home-grown 
fruits. The experience of thou- 
sands of home orchardists proves 
the family can have this fruit, 
and that the orchard large enough 
to insure a full supply every year 
will, in most years, return a profit 


besides. 


























SPRAY TURNED LOSS TO PROFIT 

Three years ago this spring the sound 
of the ax rang thru the Tom Laflin orchard 
| of 800 twenty-five-year-old trees in Rock 





| Is sland county, Illinois. And it was not 
the pruner’s ax either, unless you would 
call chopping the trees off level with the 
ground pruning. 

Like hundreds of other fine old orchards 
in the cornbelt, it had fallen a victim to 
seale, codling moth and kindred ail- 
ments. Busy with his farm work, the 
owner paid little attention to it except at 
harvest time when the wormy, knotty | es 
fruit disgusted him with the apple busi- 
ness. “More profitable in corn,” he 
thought of this portion of his farm. Thus 
the sound of axes. 

Then along came G. L. Smith, very cer- 
tain that there was money to be made 
in native grown fruit. Before a deal 
could be made with the owner, the chop- 
pers had felled half of the ore chard. Smith 
leased the remaining trees for three years 
and set to work. ‘The owner was to get 
one-third of the crop, which he didn’t 
think would amount to much, and was to 





pay for one-third of the picking. Smith 
stood all the other expenses. 
The first move was pruning. As much 


'surplus and dead wood as it was safe to 
|remove in one season was trimmed out. 
| Then fertilizer was spread around each 
itree. It consisted of foun to five pounds 
of nitrate of soda, four to five pounds sul- 
| fate of ammonia and three or four pounds 
| of acid phosphate per tree. This was ap- 
| plied over the outside two-thirds of the 
larea covered by the branches. The 
| orchard was left in sod because grass 
| makes it so much easier to work around 
ithe trees, especially in the spring. 
| Smith has tested out a number of plots 
|m orchard and says he can see no advan- 
| tage in clean cultivation, at least after 
the trees are twelve or fourteen years 
old. The fertilizer, he figures, is neces- 
sary to develop a crop the fruit of which 
is a marketable size and to prevent “off” 
years. 

The next treatment was made with a 
sprayer. Smith wants his spray heavy, 
consequently he uses four ol of dry 
lime sulphur to fifty gallons of water 
rather than the common rate of two or 
three pounds. His results convince him 
he gains by it. This is the dormant spray. 

Three more sprayings are given, the 
cluster bud and two more for codling 
moth. The exact time for the late sprays 
| is determined by placing sacks around the 
| tree trunks to catch the young moths as 
'they climb upward. In this way the 
| hs itching season is determined. A casein 
| spreader is used in the spray to add body 
| and to hold it on the foliage. Smith doubts 
if this is very necessary except in wet 
weather. 

And now I have come to the best 
of my story. The first year three thou- 
sand bushels of good apples were har- 
vested; the second year eleven thousand 
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WHY PAY MORE? 
SEEDS 


float of ung pack my yt yt ese 
ity seeds--same full size 
“ah. Xd) 

OTHER PRICES REDUCED 

— seeds, > and shrubs are reduced 

seeds. Send Sor ™ 

today you haven't one already. “Order from 

and save money al! aroun ender cent pe ~L. 
d and guaranteed to you or your money 


‘(RADIO FANS 
EN Brogan om te 
on the 
ineinand 
ry li talk to ‘you 
personally 





nity FIELD SEED CO. x; 





OREGO earn 





Mild, short winters; cool, long summers. No destruc- 
tive wind or electrical storms. Green vegetables all 
a ear. Fertile, productive land at reasonable prices. 
wo hundred ten days growing season. Great diver- 
sity of products. Al! small grain can be sown in fall. 
Apples, pears. prunes, peaches, cherries, straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries, English walnuts 
and filherts 
try pay 


row to perfection. Dairying and poul- 
ilk flow and egg production high dur- 
ing winter when price is best. Rail an _— 
transportation to world markets. Fine paved high- 
ways free from land tax. Ideal living conditions. 
Education —_ unsurpassed. 
home sites along highways with modern conveniences. 
A few acres make a self supporting home. Fine water 
“atiful. Numerous apereee. streams and rivers. 
anking and business interests cooperating with faim- 
ers to — farming pay. Come now, our undevelo 
resources er rich reward to men and capital. 
FREE omicial, information write 
Land Settlement Department, Room 692, 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Portiand, Oregon 


‘or 
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GET A FARM 


On tho Reet. ine in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 

Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never belower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekersrates. Send for Booklet No, 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


42 Acres, 250 Poultry and 
600 Fruit Trees, Team 


Cow, implements, crops; mile town, mild winters, 195 
growing days: 46 acres tillage. excellent bearing or- 
chard; pleasant house, barn, powsry houses. Low 
$4100, part cash. Details pg. 107 Bargain Catalog. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY 
427CN, Marquette Bidg., a ee 1. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine< Co. 
2579Uni.Av.8.E Av.8.E Minneapolis Mi on. 


P FRUIT TREES Sueues 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
SHIPPED C_ 0. 0. PREPAID 
Write for free IMustrated Catalog 


Pomona United Nurseries 
Bl TreeAvenue, DANSVILLE, N. Vo 




















i contains facts you want to 

know about growing quality 
fruit, how to prune, how to 
combat insects and disease, why 
trees do not bear,—how to ar- 
range ornamental plantings, 
what to plant next the house, in 
the shade, for hedges, for beauty 
of flower, foliage or fruit, etc. 
Send today for 


NEW NEOSHO CATALOG 


It is easily read, contains no extravae 
gant statements, but will help even the 
beginner to enjoy growing satisfaction. 
Our customers say we chose the right 
motto or slogan 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO 
224 Carr Street, Neosho, Missouri 


EED CORN 


HIGH GERMINATING 


Double Tested. Plant corn 
this year you KNOW willgrow! 
Ours is the product ofreputable 
growers, carefully selected and 
sorted by our own field men. 
Graded and tested f or high germina- 
tion. Vigorous growing. High yielding. 


—FREE BOOK Send namef ornew seed 
corn book with fulldes. 
cription and prices. WRITE NOW! 
Northwestern Seed Co. 
(Exclusive Seed Corn House) 
620 Pacific Street OMAHA, NEBR. 
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100 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 75c 


Postpaid. Dunlap, $3.00, 1000; Gibson, Aroma, $3.50; 
Champion Rverveerms. $9.00. 100 Champion, $1.50 
postpaid. 20 Variet Raspberries. Grapes, Fruit 
Trees, Ornamentals, Bulbs, Seeds. Catalog. 

O. KIGER NURSERY, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 


$2.00 per 1000 and 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS v2 tinsced 
catalog free. Baleskey Plant Nursery, Fosters, Mich. 


OWIDA FVERBEARING RASPBERRIES, $1.00. Hardy, 
Ornamental, Bears big delicious red berries year 
planted. Mankato Nursery, Mankato, Minn. 











Washington, New 100 Roots $1.25 1000 $8.00 
ASPARAGUS veervaic. lick lect Parm, lancaster, Pa 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


bushels of fruit were harvested, almost 
worm free. In fact, state officials pro- 
nounced it the cleanest in the state. 
The control of codling moth was one 
hundred percent. A smaller orchard of 
one hundred and seventy trees owned 
by Chas. J. King that was also leased and 
handled the same way produced two 
thousand five hundred bushels of excellent 
apples. Furthermore, the trees are in 
excellent condition to go on producing. 


*“HOSS’’ SENSE AND PLANT DIS- 
EASE CONTROL 
Continued from page 12 


important, factor is that the farmers 
understand something of the nature of 
disease. No, this does not mean that they 
must study diseases, because most farmers 
already know how the pest acts and looks 
in the fields. It is only necessary that 
they realize that most diseases are caused 
by tiny plants which are either fungi or 
germs. These plants, especially the fungi, 
97 seeds or spores that are scattered 

y the wind and need water for their 
growth. That is why many diseases are 
so very serious in wet seasons. Germs, on 
the other hand, need insects to spread 
them. So, in the case of cucumber and 
muskmelon wilt, the striped beetle 
must be killed or driven away to save the 
crop. There is no question that the 
beetles themselves do much harm, but 
they do greater damage by spreading the 
germs which cause the wilt. 

Another essential of practical control is 
the proper timing of the work. If a man 
is raising fruit, he must drop everything 
and og 4 when the blossoms or the fruit 
are in the right condition. In potato 
spraying it is essential that the bordeaux 
be applied before a rain because it is during 
wet weather that the blight spreads. Once 
the disease gets into the potato plant, no 
amount of spray will stop its growth. How- 
ever, in the non-blight regions, like Indi- 
ana, it is not so essential that the bordeaux 
be applied at specified periods. When it 
comes to seed treatment like the treat- 
ment of oats for smut, potatoes for scab, 
wheat with copper carbonate for the 
stinking smut, or even wheat by the hot 
water method, why is it that farmers do 
not make use of the slack times to do this 
work? How often have I heard the state- 
ment, “I know I should have treated my 
oats with formaldehyde, but I have just 
not had time, with the plowing and getting 
the fields ready.” In many cases it is 
not necessary to wait till the last minute. 

The equipment need not be elaborate or 
expensive. To treat wheat with copper 
carbonate a barrel or a box set on an axle 
is all that is necessary. One place where it 
pays to use the best equipment is in 
spraying. I have often told farmers, “If 
you cannot afford to spray thoroly it will 
not pay to spray at all, except perhaps to 
put on a bug ays pol 

This question of spraying brings up an- 
other important factor in disease control, 
that of cooperation. A group of farmers 
with a common interest can usually do a 
much better job of getting rid of the 
pesky diseases than the individual for two 
reasons. They can afford better equip- 
ment and they create rather large areas 
which are relatively free from disease. 
In Pennsylvania potato spray rings have 
solved the problem for small growers who 
cannot afford a food sprayer. Each man 
pays his share of the expense of operation 
of the machine and also pays for the ma- 
terials used on his potatoes. When the 
spuds roll out behind the digger, they 
haye never failed to pay the grower a 
handsome profit for his cooperation. In 
Indiana the cooperative treating stations 
have made possible the elimination of 
smut from hundreds of farms. Remem- 
ber, too, that the tiny fungus spores can 
be spread by the wind and a few infested 
fields or trees will always be a source of 








trouble to neighbors. Cooperation gets 
rid of centers of disease, , 


Wheat, Corn, Tobacco, Cotton and 
Other Crops Show Amazing Increases 
Through Use of New Discovery. Tested 
and Proved By U. S. Farm Agents and 
Practical FarmersAll OvertheCountry. 
Results Guaranteed Or No Cost. 

ARMERS everywhere will be inter- 

ested in a remarkable new inoculant— 
entirely different from any ever used be- 
fore—which has shown amazing results in 
increasing the yield and bettering tne 
quality of wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, 
and every field, garden and greenhouse 
crop. Exhaustive tests, in which U. 8. 
Farm Agents and practical farmers have 
cooperated with the discoverer in trying 
it on hundreds of farms, have proved the 
power of Terra-Vim, as it is called, to 
produce far larger, sturdier plants, increase 
production enormously, and enrich the 
soil for seasons to come. 

In the past bacterial inoculation has 
been used only on the legume crops— 
(alfalfa, clover, etc.). It has long Som 
known that these plants possess bacteria 
(principally in their roots) which have 
the marvelous power to take nitrogen 
from the air and turn it into available 
plant food, thus making unnecessary the 
use of expensive nitrate fertilizers. 
But the bacterial inoculants made from 
and used for these plants were of no use for 
other crops, and it was not known that 
any other plants possessed similar bacteria , 


Remarkable New Discovery Works 
For Every Crop and Plant 


But now comes the startling dicovery 
that every plant that grows has its own 
species of “nitrogen-fixing’” bacteria— 
that these can be 
extracted, grown as 
a brewer grows 
yeast, and put up 
in powder form that 
will keep for years 
—and that by 
simply using the 
proper Terra-Vim 
powder for the par- 
ticular plants treat- 
ed, you can greatly increase and often 
double the size and profitable yield of any 
crop, vegetable, flower or other plant. 


Furthermore Terra-Vim is far easier 
and less labor to use than ordinary ferti- 
lizers. You simply mix with or sprinkle 
lightly on seeds, roots, bulbs, cuttings or 
soil. And as to cost—a dollar package 
(18 oz.) will do for a bushel of seed, so 
is often sufficient for 4 acres. 


Try It at OUR Risk 


In order that you may prove for your- 
self, without risking a penny, what 
Terra-Vim can do for you, we make the 
following unusual trial offer: Order suf- 
ficent Terra-Vim for your needs, enclos- 
ing the price (as stated, a dollar packa 
will often do for 4 acres) and then try it 
out in any way you wish. If you are not 
surprised and delighted with the results 
in larger, stronger plants and far greater 
yields, simply tell us, and your money 
will be refunded, without question. 
NOTE: Remember, each crop or class 
of plants has and requires its own 
particular bacteria. Be sure you state 
on your order which crop or plant 
you wish Terra-Vim for. 

Why not sendin your order NOW, before 
you forget, and let Terra-Vim begin at once 
to bring you bigger profits,for this season 
and for those to come? 


The Terra-Vim Corporation, 
Dept. 33, Lancaster, Pa, 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 


Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys 


CANNED HER PET SHEEP 

Zeta. Thomas, a 
elub girl of Saginaw 
county, Michigan, 
became so inter- 
ested in canning 
that she even 
canned her pet 
sheep. Can any of 
you Juniors beat 
that? 

When Zeta was 
ten years old she 
joined her first club 
and filled thirty jars 
with fruit. The sec- 
ond year she canned fifty jars including 
sixteen glasses of jelly, four quarts of 
and four of a vegetable mixture. 
also took part in a demonstration 
and was secretary and treasurer of 





pickles 
She 
team 
her club 

The third year Zeta held office, did her 
required canning and won first prize with 
her demonstration team. The fourth year, 
she feels, was the most successful. Special 
attention was given to pickles and meats. 


Besides the regular requirements, Zeta 
says she “canned everything I could 


find, including my pet sheep.”” Her dem- 
onstration won first prize again that year 

Besides her canning work, this ambitious 
active in sewing, home plan- 


girl has been 
cooking and finally 


ning and decoration, 
as a local club leader. Im all she has had 
eleven vears of club work. She says, “I 
have derived much benefit and have taken 
two trips t to the state fair and one to club 
week. Thru my success and enthusiasm I 
have been able to interest many of my 
friends, both boys and girls, in club work.” 


FIVE YEARS OF HARD WORK 

I began my club work in Grundy 
county, Iowa, in 1919 at the age of ten, 
when I entered the market pig club. 1 
took my pig to the state fair and won 
sixth in my My pig took sick 
while at the state fair, which forced me 
to take second place at the cownty fair. 
I took advantage of the trip to the Ames 
short course that this winning entitled 
me to. 

I entered the judging contest this sum- 
mer and won third place in corn judging 
und was one of the high men in stock 
judging. 

The spring of 


class. 


1920 found me in the 


baby beef and market pig clubs. This 
year I won first in the pig club and 
ser ond in the ealf club, due to the pre- 


vious experience. 
[ was a member of the team that took 
first in corn judging and was one of the 


high men in the state. I was also a 
member of the state fair team which 
took seventh place 

I wasn’t a bit discouraged because of 
the fact that I won neither first nor 
second place on my pets at the county 
fair in 1921. 

In the year 1922 I enrolled in the 
purebred gilt and litter club, thinking 
that if I devoted all of my time to less 
clubs, that I could again develop a prize 
winning litter. In spite of my efforts, I 


had to be satisfied with second place. I 
was a member of the state fair team 
that took third place in 1922. 

In 1923 I entered three different clubs. 
My purebred heifer was placed first in 
her class at the Iowa fair and first and 
champion at the county fair and I took 

cond place in both the purebred gilt 
ind purebred gilt and litter clubs. As 


my school work was heavy, I let another 


boy go in my place to the International, 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


because I had taken my trip in 1920 and 
cared more about going to Ames. I was 
a member of the champion livestock 
judging team this year —_ one of the 
high men in the state. I judged in the 
high school contest this same week in 
which the team from Grundy county 
took second place. I ranked third as an 
individual judge. 

In 1924 I entered the purebred heifer 
club. I took her to the state fair and 
won first in the shorthorn class. This 
year I was again able to make the judg- 
ing team and the Grundy county team 
took second place. As an individual 
judge, I was able to head the list. 

Some may think that to win in a state 
contest is an easy matter or an accident, 
but I have worked five years at the state 
fair and four years at the Ames short 
course and can truthfully say that it 
takes a lot of hard work. I am now fif- 
teen years old and a senior in high 
school. I am hoping I can graduate in 
the spring so as to take advantage of my 
scholarship next fall when I intend to 


take an animal husbandry course at 
lowa state college. I hope I can give a 
good account of myself in the new field, 


and give back to my friends ideas that I 
have derived from my $175 scholarship. 
—Carroll Plager, Grundy county, Iowa. 


MADE MONEY ON CALVES 

soys and girls in DeKalb county, Mis- 
souri, cleared an average of $33.86 on the 
baby beef calves they fitted and showed 
last summer. The profit amounted to 
$24.11 and prize money made up the rest. 

The average cost of the steers April Ist 
was $46.28 while the average cost of feed- 
ing was $50.83. One steer ate almost 100 
bushels of corn. At the beginning of the 
feeding period, the steers averaged 605 
pounds. In 180 days they gained an aver- 
age of 385 pounds which is at the rate of 
2.13 pounds per steer daily. 


THEY GET A GOOD START 


We have two one-year-old sows and ten 
spring pigs. The pigs were born on the 
twenty-ninth of Apml. They are doing 
fine, weighing now about forty pounds 
apiece. We are feeding them skimmilk 
and some wheat soaked in water. We 
have weaned the young pigs and are fatten- 
ing the old sows, as we expect to sell them 
soon. 

We have joined the Raub pig club, 
which started here this spring. We do 
not have very many members yet, but 








Left to right: 
Vajors. 





Merle Smith, Niles Wallace, Lloyd Sm ith, 


and Girls 


expect to have some more next year. My 
brother Clarence is vice-president of the 
club. We have our next meeting on the 
seventh of July and my brother is on the 
program to-find the best and easiest. way 
to secure water for the hogs.—Elsie 
Nelson, McLean county, N. D. 


GRAIN JUDGES 


These three boys from Saginaw county, 
Michigan, won first place in the grain 
judging contest at the Michigan state fair 
ast year. The total score of the team was 
1,570 points, covering the judging of corn, 
wheat, oats and beans. 

Jesse Mayer is a corn club member fif- 
teen years of age and a junior in high 





In his project last summer, he 
raised one acre of Duncan’s yellow dent 
corn. Due to the late season, his corn did 
not mature well enough for seed, 

Harrison Fretter is sixteen years of age 
and grew one and one-half acres of Pick- 
ett’s yellow dent, which so far has passed 
all tests for certification. 

Leonard Benkert is eleven years old and 
this past season raised an acre of navy 
beans. This was the first time that a bean 
club had been organized in that com- 
munity and Leonard’s success has created 
a widespread interest among the boys 
there. He is already planning on his next 
year’s bean crop and expects to improve 
very materially over the work he has done 
this year.—C. A. R., Mich. 


school. 











Warren Hammond and Cleora 


Dawson county club members win Nebraska championship, 
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SUCCESSFUL 
TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


HE makers of Royal Cords 

present these facts and ask 
you to consider where you can 
reasonably expect to find more 
tire service for your money. 


1. Construction 

Royal Cords are built of the new 
Sprayed Rubber and Latex-treated Web 
Cord by the Flat Band Method. 


These three major improvements in 
tire making, developed, patented and 
owned by the United States Rubber 
Company, have added materially to the 


United States 
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US.Royal Cords 


uniform quality and service of these 
famous tires. 


2. Resources 

The rubber plantations and fabric 
mills of this Company provide an 
economic supply of raw materials. Stra- 
tegically located factories and branches 
cut the cost of manufacture and 
distribution. 


3. Quantity production and 
fresh stock 
The confidence of both dealers and 


car owners in Royal Cords insures a 
constant demand and ready sale. 


Rubber Company 
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STRONGEST 
Therefore Safest 


Here are the main reasons why most 
householders, mechanics and farmers 
demand the TRIMO PIPE WRENCH 
and will accept no other. 

Having a rugged steel frame that 
WILL NOT BREAK, the brutal 
strength of the TRIMO guarantees 
your personal safety when hazardous 
or tough jobs have to be done, 

You can make a TRIMO last for 
many years because its INSERT jaw 
in the handle can be renewed at small 
cost when worn. Handy NUT 
GUARDS that keep the wrench ad- 
justed, make the TRIMO an ideal tool 
for working in close quarters. 

STEEL handles in eight sizes, 6, 8, 
10, 14, 18, 24, 36, and 48 ins.; WOOD 
handles in four sizes, 6, 8, 10 & 14 ins, 

At most hardware, plumbing and 
mill supply stores, 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers 
for nearly 40 years. 
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OUR CONTEST WINNERS 
OYS and girls! Join me in congratulat- 
ing the winners of our junior contest 
announced in the December number of 


Successful Farming. So many good let- 
ters came in that the judges worked until 
the last minute before making a decision. 
So you can see that a prize winner had to 
work hard to get a place. 

I want to know just how you are feeding 
and caring for your livestock and how you 
raise your crops. Hundreds of our junior 
farmers are anxious to benefit from your 


| experience. Are you willing to help them? 


The contest has closed, and I am sure 
many of you are sorry you did not send in 
letters. To help you out, I will make a 
standing offer of $1 for every letter we 
use from you boys and girls. Make your 
letter as short as possible, but don’t forget 
to give all the details. Now try to cover 
me up with letters. 

Following are the names of the prize 
winners. ‘Their letters and pictures will 
be printed soon. 

Elmer Haase, Minnesota, $5 

Irene Raymond, Ohio, $4 

Helen Tracy, Ohio, $3 

Elroy Boelke, North Dakota, $2 

Clifford Andres, Texas, $1 

Weldon & Verna Burnett, Missouri, $1 

Inez L. Goring, Minnesota, $1 

Lyle F. Shoot, Illinois, $1 

Walton Morris, Kentucky, $1 

Edwin Ridder, Oregon, $1 

The following each won a three-year 
subscription to Successful Farming. 

Leo W. Satterfield, Indiana 

Penn Couch, Oklahoma 

Neoma Lee Crist, Missouri 

Virgil P. Diffendoffer, Colorado 

Lena Mae Farrow, Alabama 


MY DAIRY CALF 
First Prize Letter 

Last year I finished my fourth year of 
boys and girls club work at the age of 
seventeen years. In 1923 I finished the 
three-year project in dairy calf club work. 
I am a Guernsey breeder with a herd 
numbering five head at the present time 
consisting of both sexes. 

My cow, with which I completed my 
1923 record, dropped the 28th day of 
December, 1923, a nice, large heifer calf. 
I continued club work with this calf. It 
may be of a little interest that the cow 
freshened for the third time January 9, 
1925. She dropped a pair of male twins. 

Coming back to the old subject again, 
I fed the heifer calf but did not keep 
records, for I was uncertain if there would 
be any club work in 1924 in my county. 
The junior agricultural club was reorgan- 
ized at the annual meeting in April at 
which I was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The 15th of April I started to keep a 
record of the feed consumed and the cost. 
At that time she consumed two pounds of 
ground feed in a day, fed twice a day. The 
ground feed consisted of a reliable mix- 
ture which has been experimented with at 
experiment stations. This mixture is 
30 pounds ground oats, 30 pounds bran, 
30 pounds corn, and 10 pounds oilmeal. 
Experiments show that this grain mix- 
ture and skimmilk is better than whole 
oats and skimmilk. Calves can be raised 
more economically on the ground mix- 
ture with skimmilk. She was a heavy 
feeder on milk. She easily drank four- 
teen pounds to a feeding twice a day. 
Two pounds of timothy hay were eaten a 
day on the average. 

A few days after I started the feed 
record I got my calf weighed. My small 








show halter was fitted on her and she was 
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led to the grain elevator to be weighed. 
This was her first time to be led and I did 
not have any trouble whatsoever. Three 
hundred and ten pounds was her weight 
at the beginning of the contest. 

I fed her the ground grain mixture until 
June 15th, when I was forced to change 
to whole oats. The calf began to dislike 
the grain mixture. It became old to her 
and she wanted a change in feed. I fed 
whole oats for two weeks with the same 
amount of milk and roughage as my 
record sheet shows. Then again back to 
the grain mixture. 

Six weeks before the county fair I made 
a blanket for my calf. I teok an old grain 
sack and ripped it. This I sewed under- 
neath to a large gunny sack. The neces- 
sary straps and buckles I riveted on. 

Two weeks before the fair I clipped my 
calf all over. This gave the hair time to 
grow out again to some extent. 

At this time I quit feeding skimmilk and 
increased my grain mixture to four pounds 
aday. She consumed three pounds of hay. 
From experience I had the previous year, 
I saw if an animal is getting milk up to fair 
time and then cut off so it gets nothing at 
the fair, it becomes gaunt and does not 
show well. 

Fitting the Calf for Shows 

I curried my calf each day and led it 
when I had more spare time. When 
currying, a block of wood with a piece of 
sand paper was used instead.of the curry 
comb. The sand paper takes the dead 
hair out and is not so hard on the hide. 
Her hide was tight and thick. I worked 
it down with my hands to make it a little 
softer. In my grain mixture I doubled 
the oilmeal for this gives better circulation. 

About a week before our county fair 
she was washed for the last time. Good 
soft water with plenty of soap was used. 
A little bluing was put into the water to 
bleach the white hair. A day before the 
fair her tail was washed in bluing water 
and braided. The braids were left until 
it was time to go into the show ring before 
combing it out. 

I scraped her horns with a piece of 
glass to get the rough surface off as much 
as possible. She knocked her horn up 
quite badly and this I could not scrape 
away or | would get them bloodshot. 
Emery cloth was applied next to make a 
nice smooth surface. Next was the polish. 
Tripoli powder and glycerine were mixed 
into a creamy paste and put on the horns. 
After this dried I rubbed it with a flannel 
cloth to put on the polish. 

During the period from April 15th te 
August 31st, she consumed 236 pounds 
of the grain mixture, 28 pounds of whole 
oats, 3,416 pounds of skimmilk and 308 
pounds of timothy hay. The entire feed 
cost was $18.64. 

Her weight at the close of the contest 
was 485 pounds. A gain of 175 pounds 
was made. 

This I believe is sufficient so far as the 
feeding and fitting of the calf is con- 
cern The winnings are mostly looked 
at but are not very great in my case. I 
showed my calf at the Kanabeec county 
fair. In the calf club work, she was an 
easy winner of the blue. In fact, she did 
not have any close competition. This 
winning entitled her a trip to the Minne- 
sota state fair. I also showed her in the 
open classes at the Kanabec county fair. 
My calf won the blue ribbon in the senior 
heifer class. Later I showed her for the 
grand champion and won the purple over 
an aged cow, my runner up. 

At the Minnesota state fair I was placed 
tenth out of sixteen that were in my class. 
The week spent at the state fair was very 
enjoyable to me.—Elmer Haase, Kanabee 
county, Minn. 


Alfalfa paid Knox and Warren county, 
Illinois, farmers better than any other 
crop they grew last year, according to 
cost of production figures secured from 
eighteen representative farms, 
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For 
Cleaner floors 


with Less work 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rugs 


Wear longer~genuine 
cork linoleum clear 
through to the 
burlap back 


The cost is so little 








“Gracious me, 
am I too getting to be an 
old-fashioned drudge? 


—am I needlessly missing the leisure, 
the laughter, the friendships I STILL 
have aright to? Surely there MUST be 
some easier-to-clean floor covering.’’ 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are easier-to- 
clean. ‘‘2 minutes mopping and—CLEAN!”’ 
And they stay clean longer because an Arm- 
strong Rug is always solid, genuine cork lin- 
oleum, clear through to the burlap back. 


You just can’t dislodge ground-in soil from a 
floor surface that splinters and chips off into 
pits and jagged hollows, without going back— 
hands and knees—to the old-fashioned, back- 
breaking scrubbing brush. Solet’s forget that, 
once and for all, and get an ARMSTRONG RUG. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
402 Jackson St., LANCASTER, PA, 


circle A” trademark 
on the bertep beck 


Pattern 1010 








61 





Sitting-room and 
Dining-room 


All roads lead to the dining. 
room andmanythescuffling, 
soil-stained boots along the 
way. Three times a day a 
rush of feet, big and little, 
t pociinggereiecety over your 
floors! What more sensible, 


sanitary, and fresh-smelling 
than an Armstrong's Lin- 
oleum Rug for this heavy 
traffic room 

“2 minutes mopping and—~ 
CLEANi” 





Bed-room and 
Nursery 


Windows flung wide, da 
and night, dust settles thic 
on upstairs floors. How easy 
to keep them sanitary and 
clean Le stroking a damp 
mop over an Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rug. | 

“2 minutes mopping and— 
CLEAN!” 


Send for 
This Free Booklet 
“RUGS OF 
PRACTICAL BEAUTY” 


Send for this book of color- 
plates today. It tells you 
what ge can do right now 
to make your floors attrac- 
tive at low cost and how you 
can keep them attractive 
with far less work. Send for 
it today. It's free. 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


How Long 
Do You Expect to Live? 


Make your own answer. It’s up to you. I know 
you might be hit on the head with a brick or be 
pushed off the end of a dock. But barring accidents, 
what then? If you take care of an automobile it 
will last for years—abuse it and you might as well 
cash it in after the first year. This is just as true 
of your own body. 


iF YOU DO—YOU DIE 

Go ahead with your careless living if you want. 
Eat and drink what you like. Abuse your body— 
it’s yours to do with as you please. You may think 
you re having a good time. But are you? You get 
up in the morning feeling half dead. You drag your- 
self through the day. Don’t you know your body is 
clogging up with poison? on’t you know your 
lungs are starving for oxygen? Don't you realize 
your inner cells are breaking down and you are not 
doing a thing to replenish them? You're dying, 
man—and you don’t know it. 


1 ADD YEARS TO YOUR LIFE 


You need exercise. You must have it. Tie your 
yur side and it will wither away—but use 


arm to y 

ur muscles and you have more muscle to use 
Every vital organ is completely surrounded with 
muscles which make those organs function. 


You 


Exercise and you strengthen the organ itself 





wear down the dead tissue. The white corpuscles 
of your blood carry them off and the red corpuscles 
supply new healthy tissue. You drive death and 
disease out and bring new life to a worn down and 
famished body. 
YOU NEED A TEACHER 
Just any kind of exercise won't do. I have 
had mer me to me who were literally broken 
wn from work in factory or mill. With scientific 
iction I brought them back to strength and 
wer 
; system has been tricd and proven. It never fails 
claim, eh? Well, it’s true. I don’t care what your 







rll knock those microbes higher 


of life and vitality 


condition is 
I'll shoot you full 


resent 
ian a cocked hat 


And muscle? That's my middle name. In thres months’ 
I'll build up every muscle in your body. I'll broaden 
out those shoulders and deepen your chest. Every 
breath will bring deep loads of oxygen toe your lungs, 


your blood and shooting a thrill throughout 
re system zs brighten your eyes and clear 









; I'll make so f al of pep you will feel 
lik yuting out to the wi wid: “I'm aman and I can 
prov 
And remember, fellows, I don't just promise these 
things—I guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Make me 
‘ That's what I like, because I know I can do it 
Come on, then. Snap into it. Are you "eady? Let's go 


Send for my new 64-page book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT’’ 


It ntaina forty five full page photographs of myself 
nal ~f m ize winning pupils. Some of these 
if il weaklings implering me to heip 


me to me as pit 
them over now and you = mar vel at 
s. This book w il pr impetus 


t will lit rally thrill you 


‘ ’ 
eir present pl iq 
and a real inspiration to you. I 
All | ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and 
ailing. This will »bligate you at all, but for the 
of your future health and happiness, do not put it 


m not 


off. Send today, right now, before you turn this page 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1203, 305 Broadway, New York chy 





| EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

H Dept. 1203, 305 Broadway, New York City 

' Dear Sir Lenclose herewith 10 cents for 
; wh ch you are to send me without any obliga- 
i tion on my part whatever, a copy of your 
g Latest book, ‘Muscular Development.” (Please 
: write or print plainly.) 

: Name 

' 

g Street... 

'. 

5 City State 

4 
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A HARD WORKER 
Third Prize Letter 


I read in the December number of Suc- 
cessful Farming that you wanted to hear 
from all the juniors. I do not know if I 
am a junior or not. I am twelve years old 
and live in Wayne county, Ohio. I will 
try to tell you my experience of this sum- 
mer, as near as I can remember it. 

My mother is an invalid and has not 
walked for six years or fed herself for two 
years. I have a brother older and a 
brother and sister younger than myself. 
My sister is the youngest in the family. 

go to school and am in the seventh 
grade. I have all the house work to do 
except washing and ironing, after school 
and on Saturday. I bake the pies, cakes, 
and cookies. We buy our bread. I have 
good luck with my cakes. I have sold 
them at pastry sales. Sometimes they 
are sold before I have them there. 

Last May my grandma gave us thirty 
chicks. Sixteen buff rocks and fourteen 
white wyandottes. We heated up an old 
incubator and kept them in there. I 
made a run for them by tacking wire 
around a little table. I did not feed them 
till they were at least forty-eight hours 
old. Then I gave them water, sand and 
charcoal. After that hard boiled eggs, 
shell and all, and toasted bread mixed 
and lots of cottage cheese. 

One got sick and died and one smoth- 
ered the first week. The rest grew fine 
until they were four or five weeks old when 
four of them died in a few days. We did 
not know what was the matter unless they 
got some poison when my father sprayed 
the trees. We raised the remaining twen- 
ty-four; twelve white wyandottes and 
twelve buff rocks. There were eleven 
white wyandotte hens. 

I had my vacation early.. I went to 
Youngstown, Ohio, for over the 30th of 
May. When I came home I helped clean 
house, then picked strawberries at our 
neighbors i earned enough to buy 
24 quarts and got $1.30 besides. I canned 
11 quarts and made 35 glasses of preserves. 
I canned black cherries, plums, peaches, 
quinces, all together weak 100 quarts. I 
did not get as many plums canned this 
year I did last year because school 
started before they were ripe. 

I have missed only three days of school 
so far this term and have never been 
tardy yet. I do this work and in return 
my father is feeding a full blooded Jersey 
heifer for me. I bought her from my 
grandfather May 15, 1923. She is grow- 
ing fine. I paid $5 for her when she was 
a week old. Her name Bessie. My 
sister bought the next calf grandfather 
had for sale. It is a full sister of my calf. 
My sister’s calf is growing fine, too. 

My brothers both have a sow. 


as 


is 


They 


are going to sell them and buy a registered | 


sow.—Helen Tracy, Wayne county, Ohio. 


HER PIGS CROW FAST 
My pigs are all doing fine. I feed them 
corn and sometimes a little slop. They 
weigh about 100 pounds each and are 
growing fast. Now old “Spottie” weighs 
about 400 pounds and is growing round 
und fat. She has five sow and three boar 
pigs. I think I will keep the sows until 
next year. I keep them in the barn at 
night because it gets very cold at night 
here. 

Dad has about two acres of rye that 
the pigs have free run in. Corn is not very 
good up here as the frost got most of it. 
Many thanks for the loan.—Louisa 
Sprenger, Faulk county, South Dakota. 





It takes about six pounds of seed corn 
to plant an acre. This means that about 
sixteen ears for each acre to be planted 
are necessary. 
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Just send us the 
names and addressesof 
eight girls you know—4 
in your neighborhood 
and 4 in other towns. 
TOGETHER WITH 
THIS AD. We will im- 
mediately send you 
this beautiful imported 
Bead Necklace— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Positively everyone who 
sends us the names and ad- 
dresses of eight girls with 
this ad. will receive the neck- 
lace as our FREE GIFT. We 
willalso explain how youcan 
get a handsome 


WRIST WATCH 


14K White Gold 
Filled Case 
s an ikactman Fold- 
Camera, 
ry 4Siiver gen- 
vine Fur Scarf and 
othervaluable articles FREE. 
Only those sending in 
names and addresses of 
8 girl friends together 
with this ad. will receive 
necklace FREE. Hurry! 
THE WORLD SUPPLY CO. 


Desk 66 
604 N. Clark Street 
Chica 











This 













ts the 
Real m Old Re- 
driven Phon liable 





* 
will talk, sing and play instru- Co a, 
mental music from any disc record up "=a 

to roinches. Strongly and durably made, improved ‘motor, 
gold finish. Will give you pleasure for years. Positively 
given free for sellin only 34 packets of Garden Spot Seeds 
for us at 10 cts.a sock. Hi » Monev Required. We trust you 
Write for seeds today. W hen sold send $3.40 collected and 
Talking Machine complete is yours. We treat you right. 


Lancaster County Seed Co., Sta. 6, PARADISE, PA. 
ARN MON 











AT HOM SD | 


OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your epare 





“time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 

































for 30 days trial on approval, 
Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Bicycles. Express 


eat Bicycles Oe). 0 and up. 
Month «:': 
usual 





$1.50 
Onuine Mtg. Co., 543 MIN St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
a — 
GET A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE AT HOME 
Prepare to earn $1200 to $2500 a Graduates 
placed in good positions. Details free. 
Brown's Wome Study School, 246 Liberty Bldg. . Peoria, iiine's 
Read these advertisements. It will pay you. 
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DR. BABCOCK—AN INSPIRATION | 

Stephen M. Babcock, inventor of the | 
Babcock milk test, has had eighty-two 
birthdays but he never seems to grow} 
old. His hair is white but his heart 1s| 
as young as it was when he played as a 
boy in the stony fields of his father’s 
New York farm. Wherever he goes, his 
merry, resounding laugh can always be 
heard, and that may be the reason why 
boys and girls love him so much. 

He was born on a farm near Bridge- 
water, New York, in 1843. His boy-| 
hood days were much like those of any 
other farm boy. His father sent him to 
college where he studied several years 
and later he studied in Germany. 

At the invitation of Dean W. A. 
Henry, of the University of Wisconsin, 
he was brought there in 1888 to find, if 
possible, a cheap and accurate method 
of determining the percentage of butter- 
fat in milk. For nearly two years he 
worked, sometimes thinking he had dis- 
covered it, only to find he was wrong. 
Once he was sure he had found what he | 
was working for. He tried his method 
on the cows in the college herd and it | 
accurately tested the milk of all but| 
Silvia. He was told to give his method 
to the world, but he refused to do so 
until he could test Silvia’s milk as well. 

It is to Silvia that he credits his final 
success, for if it had not been for her, he 
would have let his first method be good 
enough. He went back to his laboratory, 
disappointed, but determined to find a 
way. He tried method after method 
until he found the one that is known to 
the world today as the Babcock test. 

Again he tested Silvia’s milk. This 
time his plan worked and the Babcock 
test was perfected. And it was so care- 
fully studied out that there have been 
no improvements or changes in the 
method to this day. He hurried over to 
tell Dean Henry, who was as excited 
about it as Dr. Babcock himself. The 
dean patted him on the back and told 
him his fortune was made, that he would 
soon be a rich man. 

But Dr. Babcock refused to take out 
a patent on his method because he was 
working for the state. “The state had 
paid him his salary to work this out, 





therefore the invention belonged to the Ps 


public and not to himself,” he believed. 

Here was a man who would not sell 
his conscience for mere money. He 
would rather be happy on a professor’s 
salary than troubled in spirit with mil- 
lions at his hand. The story has gone 
out to every land. Wherever the tester 
is used to put dairying on a more secure 
and stable basis, the story is told and re- 
told. One of my earliest recollections is 
of the day when my father brought 
home a Babcock tester and told me the 
story of the man who had invented it. 

Perhaps that is why Dr. Babcock’s 
laugh is still so hearty. Perhaps that is 
why his heart is still so young, and per- 
haps that is why the Reverend E. A, 
Hunt of Madison, Wisconsin, paid him 
such high tribute in a sermon a _ few} 
vears ago when he said of him, “There | 
is one man in this city whom I envy—a} 
man who might have been rich, might 
have legally gathered a huge pile of 
gold, but who chose to remain poor that 
he might serve his state.” 

This is the man who, next to the in-| 
ventor of the separator, has done the 
most to make dairying what it is today. 
—G. A. P., Wis. 


STARTS IN POTATO BUSINESS 


The winner in the Fulton county, 
Indiana, potato club in 1924 was Marion 
Gohn, who also won the year before. At 
that time he had only one-fourth of an 
acre; last year he had one acre and for this 
year he has three acres plowed and 
manured. 
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Announcing A New Type 600 
Ignition System For Fords 


The famous Type 600 Ford Ignition 
System—made by Bosch—has been 
improved! 


It’s not just a new model, but a com- 
pletely new system—easier to install— 
easier to time—easier to operate, 


The NEW Type 600 has full automatiespark 
control, The spark is advanced and retarded 
by a newly designed governor which works 
with great accuracy and efficiency. The Ford 
spark lever is disconnected when the Bosch 
System is installed, for you don’t have to 
use it at all! 


Full automatic spark control is the popular 
thing today. It is found on the 1925 models 
of many of America’s leading automobiles. 
Now this new feature is od available to 
Ford Owners, also, through the improved 
Type 600. 


Another improvement in the Bosch System 
is the “moveable head” construction, which 
— quick installation and easy timing. 

ou can mstall the new outfit in 20 minutes, 
as the gears can be meshed in any ition 
and the timing adjustments made at the head. 


The old Type 600 made a wonderful record 
—200,000 were sold in the past two years 
and are giving splendid service today. But 
the NEW Type 600 is sure to be even more 
popular, Think of it! Many improvements 
added, but nothing added to the price, which 
is still only $12.75 ($17.50 in Canada), 


If your dealer can’t supply you order direct. 
No money required—just pay the postman 
on delivery. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works, Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: Wew York Chicago Detroit , Sen Francisco 


The New Bosch Governor 
provides full automatic 
spark control. The Ford 
spark lever is disconnect- 

. for you don’t have to 
use it at all 
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Dependable 


( 60 Million Satisfied Custom ers) 


Good Looking 


(Jmproved Model- a handsome watch) 


Big Value 


(You get the benefit of the saving 


from immense quantity production) 




















Stevens Junior “22” 


Ne WES “ 
20 inch, blue tapered barrel: fine ER As 
walnut stock. Shoots C. B. Caps to. 
2 long rifle cartridges. We we peatively 
give you this remarkable rifle FREE, for alittle of 
our spare time selling our ful Colored Art 
Pictures at l0c each. 


Send No Money: We Trast You; Simply Write.“ 
ee 8. deal SY lal AN 


Hunting & Fishing (>= ~--~"--—~ 
is & monthy magazine HUNTING 

crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and trapping 
storics and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a 
sporting magazine, ently $1.00 
for THREE WHOLEY EARS, 













































Your choice of the Wi "e beat . 
typewriters — Underwood, Rem- —or send 25c in stamps or 
ington, Oliver—full size, lat coin for six months trial. 


model, compietely rebuil' an 
refinished brand new "rTices 
smashed down to haif. Act quick. 


*2 and it’s your 








: Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
Trial | 259 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. | 






















Just send your name and address and we wil! mal! you our ARM WAGONS 
complete FREE CATALOG ore paid, fully gocer Bias and, shoving nN 
tual photographs of each beautifal machine in full colo mi |. 
oveny detail pr — direct-to-you emal!-payment plan. Write now for High or low wheels— 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
f all 


international Typewriter Exchange c- ,- 
286-188 W. Lake Street. Department 362 Chicago, 1, hinds” om heels to fit 
AR Fal ity Ss —% 











kK eloped; | A 
AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 3 "ine gossy prints: omy tbe. | 
Associated Photo, Box 1463eT, Ciacianaati,O. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 18 


Thus the fifty-two hundred miles in the 
air have been covered. 

When Rhodes planned to unite Cairo 
to Cape Town with bands of steel, he 
of course, knew that he was up against 
some almost insurmountable obstacles. It 
was the first trans-continental line ever 
planned longitudinally across a continent. 
All other coast to coast lines in the world 
cross continents from east to west. Then, 
this is not only the longest line of steel 
ever planned but means, as some one has 
said, “A string of record-breaking feats 
in railway engineering.” It had to be 
built thru the “Dark Continent” which 
meant perhaps war with natives, struggles 
with heat, fever, famine-stricken regions, 
and other foes to human life. 

Already the line of six hundred and 
fifty miles from Cape Town to the 
diamond mines at Kimberley was in opera- 
tion. The first rail out of Kimberley was 
laid in 1889 and it was five years before 
the line to Mafeking, two hundred and 
twenty-three miles, was completed. The 
next year the great steel serpent started 
on its way north again but the builders 
had some terrible times. The rinderpest 
broke out among the cattle and the trans- 
port was all but paralyzed. Traction 
engines had to be brought and construction 
camps strung out ahead. 

The line was yet about five hundred 
miles from Bulawayo and Rhodes was 
determined to complete this lap before 
the end of 1897. Then came one of the 
greatest feats of railroad building that 
this writer knows anything about. Great 
forces of natives were urged forward to 


| such a degree that four hundred and ninety 


two miles of track were laid in five hundred 
working days. Remembering that this 
was accomplished in the heart of Africa 
by native labor, it seems all the more 
wonderful. 

About three hundred miles north of 
Bulawayo came another difficulty that 
seemed almost insurmountable. It is per- . 
haps the most wonderful waterfall on 
earth. The first white man to see it was 
David Livingstone, who named it after 
his queen, Victoria Falls. It is on the 
Zambesi river. It is twice as wide and 
two and one-half times as high as Niagara 
Falls, the water falling four hundred and 
twenty feet. The mist is visible forty 
miles away and the roar can be heard for 
many miles. 

A bridge had to be built below the falls. 
Last summer I went to see the great Firth 
of Forth bridge near Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in the erection of which fifty men were 
killed. In building this bridge across 
Victoria Falls, said to be a much more 
dangerous undertaking, only two lives 
were lost. The story of the erection of 
this structure is one of the most interesting 
in all the annals of bridge building. 

It took eighteen months to complete the 
Victoria Falls bridge and by the time it 
was completed the rails had been laid to 
Kalomo, which is more then seventeen 
hundred miles from Cape Town. From 
Kalomo to Broken Hill is two hundred and 
eighty miles and the Kafue river had to 
be bridged with a structure thirteen 
hundred feet long. While this work 
was going on, Cecil Rhodes, the master 
builder, passed into the t beyond and 
for some time the work sto . The 
road is now completed to Lake Tanganyika 
which is twenty-seven hundred miles from 
Cape Town. 

he plan is to use this lake for four 
hundred miles, as this is a very long body 
of water. Then, for a thousand miles the 
railroad is not yet completed but the trip 
can be made by using the various bodies of 
water and going overland by motor and 
carts. On the north end the line is com- 
nome for something like twenty-seven 
undred miles and much work has been 
done in parts of the unfinished gap be- 
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tween the twe end lines. While it will be 
some years before the dream of Rhodes 
becomes a reality, yet it would perhaps 
have been finished by this time had not the 
world war greatly hindered its progress. 

I rode for hundreds of miles over the 
north end of this line on both sleeping 
cars and coaches that were as comfortable | 
as any of our long distance trains. | ate in | 
the diners and found them good. I expect to | 
live to see the time when one can get into 
a luxurious car in London, go under the 
English Channel thru a tunnel, go on thru 
Vienna to Constantinople, be ferried 
across to Asia, then to Aleppo and down to 
Damascus, on thru Palestine to Cairo and | 
on nearly seven thousand miles to Cape 
Town without having to change cars. A 
wonderful trip this will be, from London 
to Cape Town on a thru train. 








A COUNTY THAT IS GOING TO 
SFED 


Continued from page 14 


they have been raising. They could put 
20,800 acres of potato land to other uses 
and still produce what they did before. 
In Indiana the experiments showed a gain 
of 58 bushels per acre by use of certified 
seed. On that basis the state would have 
had an increase of 3,607,136 bushels. But 
to grow what they usually do with an 
average production of 39 bushels per acre, 
the pa & have reduced their acreage 
36,646 acres. 

These are the only states that I have 
record of that have experimented with 
certified seed in comparison with uncerti- 
fied seed. It no doubt would hold true in 
all states that have neglected the lowly 
spud. 

I will give the average yield in a few 
states so you can see the possibilities for 
Kittson county and others to supply better 
seed potatoes to advantage. In Nebraska 
the average was 47 bushels in 1919, in 
South Dakota 49, in North Dakota 57. 
Illinois averages 54, Iowa 45. When we 

et into potato states where attention has 
Seen aid to better seed and methods we 
see a difference. The Minnesota average is 
80, Michigan 85, Wisconsin 89, and Maine 
229. 

A purebred bull alone will not greatly 
increase milk production. The cows must 
be given goqd eare as well as have good 
breeding. So with potatoes. Certified seed 
will resist disease better than non-certified 
seed will, but in addition, spraying and 
eare thru the growing season are necessary 
to make large production. It has been 

ood for the country that Kittson county 
as gone to seed, for its influence is felt 
wherever the certified seed potatoes go. 

Perhaps some may not know what certi- 
fied seed means. The growers must have 
their fields inspected twice by the state 
department of agriculture, and once in 
the bin or car. The sack is so sealed that 
no substitution ean take place after the 
seed is ready for shipment. The potatoes 
must be pure as to variety, come up to 
even higher standards than the federal 
grades, true to variety type, and of a 
certain freedom from disease, absolute 
freedom from blackleg or late blight. 

Of eourse, Kittson county is not the 
only place certified seed — are 
grown, tho they have specialized most in 
that direction. 








See-saw farming seldom pays. See- 
saw farming is the sort that plunges into | 
wheat when somebody else is plunging, 
and into hogs when hogs are high and | 
everybody keeping back breeding stock, 
and into dairying when all the neighbors | 
are talking about the big profits to be | 
made from milking cows. Think it over, | 
and see whether you can recall a single 
instance of a see-saw farmer who “got 
away with it” for more than two or 
three years. It doesn’t pay. 
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A car for every purse 
and purpose 


In the automobile industry several distinct 
price classes have developed. 


General Motors, a family of car and truck 
builders, offers a choice of models in each 
class. In Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oak- 
land, Oldsmobile and GMC Trucks, there is 


a car for every purse and purpose. 


Back of each car are all the resources of 
General Motors—an assurance of scientific 
excellence, continuing service and satisfac- 
tory value. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick * Capimtac « CHevrotert - OAKLAND 
OxpsmMosiLe + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco- Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Can Feeders be Raised on High Priced Land 


There Is Profit to be Made by Careful Management 





By KIRK FOX 


IGH-PRICED cornbelt land suitable for grain produc- 
H tion can hardly be profitable as pasture in growing beef 
for market, concludes the United States department of 
agriculture after a study extending over considerable time and 
several states. However, there are many farms having rough 
land that can 
best be used as 


of $10.50. The good one was placed at 550 pounds and valued 
at $7 per hundredweight or a total of $38.50, making a differ- 
ence of $28 in favor of the good calf. The chief difference was 
in quality and conformation. One was long-faced, narrow- 
bodied, and thin; the other was deep-bodied, wide and almost 

fleshy enough to 

make good beef 


as he came from 





permanent pas- 
ture and gains 
made by cattle 
on grass are 
usually the most 
economical. 
There are also 
many farms 
where there is 
an abundance of 
och, sae cw 


nee 





wtieot 





rough- 
age produced 
each year. With 
a small outlay 
for equipment and breeding stock, such farms are returning their 
operators a good profit today. 

In Clay county, Iowa, many farmers have long recognized 
that one way of making beef pay is by growing and fattening 
their own stock, bringing it to a weight of about 1,000 pounds 
in sixteen months and then marketing. A study of beef-pro- 
ducing. methods in Minnesota has convinced men at the agri- 
cultural college there that it 
is possible to maintain a herd 
of twenty to thirty cows, 





Feed is saved by keeping livestock 





raise the calves on the cows 
and feed them out as baby 
beef profitably on farms 
where pasture and cheap feed 
is available. They point out, 
however, that calves used in 
this type of production must 
be of good quality since they 
are the only product from a 
year’s keep of the cows, ex- 
cept the manure. 

The Minnesota men fur- 
ther point out that the yearly 
cost of each cow cannot be 
very high or it will be 
cheaper to buy feeders. Any- 
one establishing this type of 
farming should plan to stay by it for a period of years, they say. 

The cost of raising a beef calf and its value when raised 
depends, of course, on a number of things. In Madison county, 
Missouri, Schulte Brothers’ record during 1924 showed that 
they produced calves born in early spring and 
sold in September at a total feed cost of $22.50 
yer head. This included all pasture, straw, corn 
odder, low quality hay —s silage from which 
part of the corn had been removed. A farmer in 
southern Minnesota raised calves to three 
months of age in 1922 for $29.40, allowing no 
credit for manure. In 1923 it cost him $21.42 
because more of his cows calved and more calves 
were saved. This shows the great importance of 
having every cow produce a calf and then saveit. 

The value of the calf when raised depends 
largely upon his qualities as a feeder. Successful 
steer raisers invariably insist upon purebred sires 
and well-bred cows. Milton M. Streck, who is 
running a successful feeder plant in Cass county 
North Dakota, says, ““‘We must use a well-bred 
bull of good individuality that actually breeds 
high-class feeders.”” Streck’s bull is a purebred 
hereford of splendid beef conformation — being 
blocky, smooth and of good quality. The thirty- 
seven cows in the herd are high-grade herefords, blocky and 
wide-backed with lots of thickness and quality. Last year 
thirty-seven cows raised thirty-seven calven and the year 
before, also. 

The matter of quality in steers was strikingly demonstrated 
to a group of farmers in Nobles county, Minnesota, recently. 
On the farm of Bert Malmquist, among thirty good hereford 
calves there was one very plain red one. The plain calf was 
driven into a corner with one of the good ones. Malmquist 
then explained that the poor calf was born the same time as the 
others in the herd but that he was out of a plain, red cow. 
Those present estimated the weight of the plain calf at 300 
pounds and valued him at $3.50 per hendontoeleia or a total 


Jour months 






A good steer, He gained 393 pounds in 


With the same care as the good steer receiv- 
ed, this one gained only 219 pounds 





the pasture. 

J. C. Peter- 
son, Clay coun- 
ty, Iowa, urges 
the growing and 
fattening of 
one’s own feed- 
ers. His twenty 
high-grade 
shorthorn cows 
freshen in the 
winter or early 
spring. In 1922 
their twenty 
calves brought the top price ‘or yearlings on the Chicago 
market. The sire of the calves was a purebred hereford. 

“Before freshening, the cow should be in high condition so 
that the calf will have a good supply of milk,’”’ says Peterson. 
“Calves intended for baby beef should be allowed to suckle their 
dams as long as ible in order to keep on what is known as 
caul fat or natural fleshing. From the very start,we always make 
it a practice to teach the calf to eat alfalfa hay, 
corn silage, oats and corn with a little oatmeal.” 

In Worth county, Iowa, J. W. Dishon is an- 
other advocate of good breeding for beef calves. 
He likes to tell about the days when his cattle 
were a mixture of all breeds. “Buyers would 
drive in my yard,” he said, “and offer me so and 
so and I would ask if my stuff was not worth 
more, but they would say, ‘No, that I didn’t 
have any quality and every color in the rainbow. 
That my stuff would sell on the market for from 
50 — to $2 a hundredweight less than straight 
stuff.’ 

“T finally cleaned out my scrubs and bought 
some g heifers and a purebred bull. The 
first crop of calves taught me what quality was. 
They brought $10.50 in Chicago and only two 
calves on the market that day brought more than 
mine. Worth county land is too high-priced to 
raise scrubs on now.” 

Early spring calves are generally preferred. In the herd of 
Schulte Brothers, previously mentioned, calves born in January, 
February and March were sold at $40 per head while calves 
born after March 31st sold for 30 to 75 percent less. J. C. 
Peterson of Iowa considers 
late winter or early spring 
months ideal for calves to 
arrive if there are good hous- 
ing facilities where the calves 
can be given a start before 
they are turned to pasture 
with their dams. 

Milton Streck of North 
Dakota has the bulk of his 
calf herd come between 
March 15th and April 15th. 
The cows and calves are 
handled in the barns, except 
in the best of weather, until 
the pastures are in 
shape about May 15th or a 
little later. The calves have 
a good start by that time. 
The barns and sheds used 
are very modest buildings 
but comfortable and dry. Streck figures he saves feed by keep- 
ing his stuff warm and comfortable. 

Calves born during February, March and April get started 
just as their mothers go on grass and are ready to take the extra 
flow of milk resulting from the succulent feed. The growth 
made before hot weather enables calves to withstand the sum- 
mer heat and flies. This is of special importance to the farmer 
because his early calves are fatter, weigh heavier and command 
a higher market price at weaning time. 

Where the — is available, three practical methods of 
fattening cattle on grass have been found in the cornbelt by 
United States department of agriculture men. They are grass 
alone, grass and additional feed thruout (Continued on page 73 
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warm and comfortable 


in four months 
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“a Youll get Extra Wear 


from this live elastic rubber « 


UGGED construction 

makes a lot of difference 

in the wear of your boots— of 

course. But it’s every bit as 

vital to have rubber that won’t 
soon crack and break! 


Thousands upon thousands 
of times your boots are bent 
and wrinkled. It takes real live 
rubber to stand such wrinkling 
and still stay waterproof. 

And that’s what the rubber 
in “U.S.”’ boots will do! No 
higher quality rubber has ever 
been used in boot construction. 

Cut a strip of this rubber 
from a “‘U.S.”’ Boot and you'll 
find it will stretch more than 


five times its length without 
breaking! 

This live, tough rubber 
means longer wear. Anchored 
in this elastic rubber are layer 
on layer of strong fabric rein- 
forcements. Where the hard- 
est strains come there are as 
many as eleven separate 
layers of rubber and fabric. 

They give to “U.S.’’ Boots 
strength to stand the hardest 
knocks and strains. 

“U.S.’’ Boots wear longer 
because they’re built to wear 
longer. 

It will pay you to ask for 
““ U.S. 33 


United States Rubber Company 





Other ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubber Footwear 





weermners 


SL TLE ES RISTO ME eH 


You’ll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big “‘U.S.’’ line. 
There’s the “‘ U.S.’’ Walrus, the fa- 
mous all-rubber overshoe — the 
**U.S.”’ lace Bootee, a rubber work- 
shoe for spring and fall —‘‘U.S.”’ 


Arctics and Rubbers — all styles 
and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “‘U.S.’’ Trade Mark 
whenever you buy—the honor 
mark of the largest rubber organi- 
zation in the world. 
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“Ihe Springtime Conditioner 


SPRINGTIME is the time that farm stock 
are out of fix. A long winter diet on dry 
feed—woody timothy hay, corn fodder and 
other roughage—tells in ill condition; 
blood out of order and worm pestilence. 


Give their systems a spring house-clean- 
ing with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic, 


It will put your cows in trim for summer 
milking. Excellent for cows at calving. 
Feed it before freshing. It will relieve 
your brood sows of constipation, all hogs 


of worms. 


It will put your young stock, 


calves and shoats, in fine .condition for 


summer gains. 


Fit your team for spring work with a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It gives 


them strength and endurance. 


You can 


feel it on the lines. 


lambing time. 


Buy it by 
the pail 
More? 


Excellent for mares in foal, and ewes at 


25-lb. pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 


Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay 


REMEMBER—When you buy qny Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Ot 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


ise, return the 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks - for Hog Lice - for Health 








- $ x 8 - 

Eel, Mink, Muskrats and many 
a + fur-bearing animals, in large 
numbers, wii - 
ing, Galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP. It catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in allsizes. Write for 


descriptive price list, and my spec ree Trap and Bait 
offer. Best bait known for attracting all kinds of ish. 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 14, n, Mo. 








RAISE BELGIAI Flemish Giants 


NEY We Supply Stock 
fa cack New Lesiands #3 
h— Flem 








learn T. 


‘ax- 
sthe wonderful art of mounting birde, 


geal “The tree’ book tells — 


ow 
den. 
on o 


ephies. Decorate home 
‘aecinating, big profits. 
itauden 


ts. Success nteed. 
ut delay. ‘Send right now. 
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j BS‘ MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches;Heals Boils,PollEvil, 
Quitter, Fistula and in- 
fected sores quickly as it 
isa itive antiseptic and ger- 
micide. Pleasant to use; does not 
blister or remove the hair, and 
youcan work the horse. $2.50, 
per bottle delivered. 


Book 7 R Free 






~ |W, F. YOUNG, ING., 296 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS- 





zee your stock—best and cheapest means 


jon for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
tags. 








These advertisements are all guaranteed 
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LIVESTOCK IN TRUCK HAULS 


Care in handling the livestock that 
rides to market in motor trucks can save 
the farmer many a dollar, please the 

ker and add to the reputation of the 
auler. Farmer and trucker can well co- 
operate to bring about such benefit 

I asked Frank Skipton about it. He is 
credited with being one of the very first 
to truck livestock out of Iowa and over 
the Missouri river bridge into the Omaha 


s . 

In the first place the truck, especially 
for cattle, ought to have a roof and Skip- 
ton called attention to his own fleet of 
roofed trucks. The roof means protection 
from either storm or hot sun and besides 
that, it has a quieting influence over the 
animals. The wild animal is cowed as 
soon as it gets into the roofed enclosure 
but it may try to leap over the sides of 
oe tops, and tho it fails repeatedly in 
the attempt, it adds to the shrmkage that 
the farmer must stand. 

In some cases it is well to cover the sides 
with canvas or heavy . When the 
wild animal cannot see out at all, it 


remains quiet. 

“a en | this by hauling some deer and 
elk from a city to a farm,”’ said Skip- 
ton. “The ani were frantic until we 
had all openings closed by canvas. They 
gave no trouble after that.” 

In the case of hogs, packers have com- 

lained that very many of the trucked 
bows show bruises on the hams after kill- 
ing Such injuries may be due to hard 
kicks from thoughtless truck drivers, but 
some of the blame rests upon the shippers 
themselves. 

After the motor trucks arrive at the 
farm, it is not uncommon that the hogs 
must be driven in from the open field. 
Both men and animals become excited, 
and consequently there may be rough 
handling. Sometimes the animals are 
“tailed” in one by one because of inade- 
quate loading facilities. As a result, tail 
bruises are sure to in the slaughter 
house. 

Now that the motor truck age is here 
let each farmer build sorting pens and solid 
loading chutes. Skipton mentions one 
farmer, Heithoff by name, whose hogs 
never gave a bit of trouble. The driver 
could back up to the chute, get down and 
take a look at his gasoline and oil, and 
thea turn back to find his motor truck 
loaded with hogs. 

“How do you do it?” Skipton asked 


“Well, it’s this way,” replied Heithoff, 
who then went on and explained that his 
two boys made a practice of weighing the 
hogs “a. week all thru the feeding 
period. ey were turned out of the 
scale rack into a chute that ied them thru 
a dipping vat. By the time the hogs were 
fit for shipping, they were willing to walk 
out of the scale rack thru any opening that 
presented itself, and so at last they ran 
quite unsuspectingly into the truck. 

Quiet hogs like Heithoff’s go to market 
in motor trucks with very little shrinkage, 
which means more money for their owner, 
a pleasanter trip for the hauler, and fewer 
complaints about bruised hams and twist- 
ed pigtails.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


HORSES FAT ON CLOVER AND 
TIMOTHY 
Clover-timothy hay, sixty-eight la 
loads of it, produced from Scena 
acres, will provide a work ration for the 
horses used by H. H. Schroedermeier 
Bremer county, Iowa, in the operation of 
his farm. In the opinion of Schroeder- 
meier, the clover-timothy combination is 

the best obtainable for work horses. 

“Alfalfa,” he said, “is too high in pro- 
tein for a regular fare while timothy is 
made more valuable by the addition of 
fifty percent clover.’”’ Sleek-coated horses 
attest the adaptability of Schroedermeier’s 
horse ration. —G C T.. Iowa 
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SHEEP TURNED WEEDS TO CASH 


When G. W. Williams, a successful 
farmer of northwest Arkansas, found the 
market quoting sheep the lowest for 
many years, he became interested. He 
had observed thru life that when any 
kind of livestock reached the peak, a 
decline was almost sure to follow. On the 
other hand, if it had reached the bottom 
it would soon come back. 

He owned a lot of rough, hilly land 
which was infested with weeds and some 
underbrush. Clearing the land by hand 
wae slow, so he decided to give sheep a 
trial. 

Then came the problem of fencing. 
Wire, such as was needed, was very high, 
and hired help was also high, which made 
the new venture appear rather gloomy. 
However, he bought a few sheep from an- 
other farmer who was r to sell. The 
first year Williams found it rather hard 
sledding, as the price of lambs and wool 
was very low, yet by careful feeding the 
sheep paid their keep. 


**GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 


Standardize 
on Good Equipment 


"| HERE is a dealer in your town who has in his store 
many modern farm machines called by the name 
“McCormick-Deering.” When you make new invest- 
ments in farm equipment it pay you to stick with 
this dealer and with these machines—to standardize on 
Deering line. Here are some of the bene- 





the McCormick- 
fits that will be clear to you during many coming seasons: 


All choice lambs are kept on the farm 
as the flock is being enlarged each year. 
When a piece of lone has been cleared by 
the sheep, it. is seeded to bluegrass, for 
there is always a job just ahead for the 
sheep. Besides paying for the additional 
pastures, the sheep are leaving their owner 
a handsome profit besides. 

The ewes are wintered chiefly on mowed 
oats and soybean hay. About February 
ist, when the lambs begin to arrive, the 
ewes are turned into an orchard grass 
pasture which has been reserved for the 
purpose. This is a substitute for silage 
which has proved very satisfactory. 

Every field on the Williams farm will 
soon be fenced sheep tight. Then as soon 
as a crop of weeds make their appearance, 
the sheep will be turned in. 

“Five years ago,”’ said Williams, “‘white 
daisies threatened to take my farm but 
now they are all gone. The sheep have 
exterminated them.’”—P. W. C., Ark. 


SOWS GET GOOD CARE 

One of the most important periods in 
the life of a pig is at birth. Eor that 
reagen Dewey Brothers, Bremer county, 
lowa, are on the job twenty-four hours a 
day at farrowing time. ‘As soon as the 
pigs come,” says L. A. Dewey, “we dry 
them thoroly and take them to the 
basement where they remain for two or 
three hours until the mother becomes 
quieted. If the sow is nervous, the pigs 
are fed and again returned to their box for 
a few hours.” 

During the last three weeks of the ges- 
tation period, Dewey brood sows get a 








- cam make them. They are the stand 


Quality. These machines are the result of 94 years of experi- 
ence and betterment. They are as near perfect as human skill 

bed the world, famous 
for dependability and long life. 


Service.” The value of McCormick-Deering equipment is 
always because of the service that stands ready behind 

rmick-Deering machine. No matter how old your 
machine, this Company assures a helping hand in case of need. 
We are ing repairs today for M and Deering 
binders and mowers that have worked through forty seasons. 


Unit Operation. In these days of big operations and of power 
farming, be sure that your farm machines work together as a 
unit and like one machine. McCormick-Deering tractors and 
the many drawbar and belt machines are designed and built 
to work together. Matters of capacity, equipment, adjustment, 
hitches, etc., are all worked out for handy, fast, unit operation. 
Each new method and machine you adopt fits in without delays 
or extra expense when you use McCormick-Deering machines. 


Interchangeable Units and Parts. Standardization in 


McCormick-Deering manufacture enables you to make emer- 
gency repairs and so save valuable time. A great many of the 
parts in McCormick-Deering machines are being made so that 
they will be interchangeable between one machine and an- 
other.This advantage may sometime mean hundreds of dollars 
to you in the midst of the heavy summer season. 


Standing with the Dealer. The McCormick-Deering dealer 
is in position to give you the best of co-operation. It will pay 
you to confine your purchases to the one dealer and make 
yourself a favored customer. Scattered purchases cannot 
make you an important customer with any dealer. 


Re-Sale Value. McCormick-Deering equipment always stands 
high in re-sale and trade-in values. Netice how the bidding 
goes at auctions when a McCormick-Deering machine is put up. 





Remember that it is “good equipment” that “makes a good 
farmer better,” and McCormick-Deering is the old 
reliable line. Standardize on farm equipment as the wise 
manufacturer does when he buys materials and factory 
equipment, and when he builds the product he sells. 
Standardize as big companies do when dhey buy fleets of 
motor trucks. Standardize on equipment as the good 
farmer does on breeds of livestock. They all standardize and 
so simplify their operations. It is good business all around. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY ;- i 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 0f America Chicago, Ill 


slop of bran which keeps their digestive 
system in good condition. Three days 
before farrowing the sows are put in 
their pens. This gives them time to 
settle down to their new surroundings. 
The first twenty-four hours after farrow- 
ing they get no feed. 

They get a little bran in water first 
then, if they get along all right, they are 
on normal feed in ten days. Ground oats 
are added to the weak slop in increasing 
amounts while the bran is reduced. Both 
mothers and pigs get plenty of buttermilk. 

Market pigs arrive on the Dewey place 
in early March whereas those intended 
for breeding purposes come in April. The 
former get an early start for market 
weights. The breeders can be raised at a 
lower cost if farrowed in April for they 
require ine Pam and less ony yet they . —E 
are as g or their particular purpose as ae 
those of earlier farrows. The Deweys ll M‘CORMICK-D 
will have six sows farrow in March and > b2 
another group of six in April. Sixty-nine FARM MACHINES Y 

7, 


pigs for spring marketing were farrowed ; SS AND 


in September.—G. C. T., Iowa. PLEMENTS 7 
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__ Of all farm animals, horses are the most 
likely to be harmed by moldy or spoiled 
corn, according to Dr. C. H. Row, dean 
of veterinary medicine at Iowa state 


college. 
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“Soybeans Will Balance the Hog Ration 


With Minerals They Make Cheap Pork 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


HAT it takes a definite amount of protein to balance a 

definite quantity of carbohydrates in order to make a, 

ound of pork has long been known. With the proof of 
this Fact came the first idea of the balanced ration for hogs. 
Shortly the experiment stations found that tankage furnished 
a very satisfactory and palatable source of protein for hog 
feeding. But—herein lies the tale: The total amount of tank- 
age that is manufactured in the packing houses is sufficient 
only te fatten one-sixth of the hogs in the country. 

And from other reliable sources we get the information that 
about one-sixth of the hogs get what protein they need from 
skimmilk or milk in other forms. From these two sources, then, 
about a third of the total need is supplied. But the other two- 
thirds of the hogs in the national hog yard, representing ncom- 
prehensible millions of dollars, go to market on corn alone. 

To discover a source of cheap, palatable protein has long been 
the goal and now the soybean has been proved a source from 
which farmers may supply the long-felt lack of protein for their 
hogs. And soybeans have the added advantage of being 
home grown. 

Purdue University has been working on this problem for some 
years and on the annual Swine Day, September 26th, they pre- 
sented the data for twelve lots of ten hogs each that have been 
used last year. In the beginning, the pigs for these various lots 
were carefully picked so all would be uniform. Each lot con- 
tained the same 
number of pure- 


1.24 pounds per day. . To make each hundred pounds of pork, 
there was required 290 ee of corn and 100 pounds of soy- 
beans. The cost of each 100 pounds of gain was $6.43. 

The adjoining lot that got the same feed but with mineral 
added, gained much more rapidly. They made 1.54 pounds of 
york per day and to do this they consumed 286 pounds of corn, 
8 pounds of soybeans and 5.3 pounds of minerals. It will be 
noticed that the .comm consumption was about the same in both 
of these lots, but the hogs without minerals ——— had to 
eat 22 pounds more soybeans im order to get the ash that 5.3 
pounds of minerals supplied. Mineral cost two cents per pound, 
soys were reckoned at about the same price, henceit was much 
cheaper to provide the 5.3 pounds of minerals than the 22 
pounds of soybeans. 

Here is the comparison that shows how toreduce the cost of 
making pork: 


NE man has corn and soybeans planted together. He hogs 
these down. Beside him a neighbor has corn and soybeans 
also planted together, but there is an alfalfa field right beside the 
corn field. He makes an opening between the two fields so the 
hogs can eat what alfalfa pasture they want. 
The first man requires 290 pounds of corn and 100 pounds of 
“soybeans costing $6.43 to make 100 pounds of pork. The second 
man, figuring his pasture in at $6 per acre, requires 306 pounds 
of corn and 38 
unds of soy- 
sans Valued at 





bred polands 
durocs an 
erossbreds and 
all other condi- 
tions were as 
near alike as 
possible. 

There were six 
rations tested. 
Six lots had a 
half - acre of 
plowed ground 
to run over. 
They. were not 
kept in a little 
6x8 pen. I offer 
this explanation 
because the con- 
ditions under 
which they were 
kept are those 
which obtain on 
many farms. True, the shotes are not kept up in a small pen, 
but they are kept im a lot which is first denuded of what grass 
and weeds there are on it, then the ground is practically bare. 

Six similar lots of pigs tested the same rations while running 
on good alfalfa pasture. 

The rations tested were corn alone; corn and minerals; corn 
soybeans and minerals; corn and tankage; and corn, tankage 
and minerals. The mineral mixture was the usual Purdue 
mixture composed of wood ashes 10 parts, 16 percent acid 
phosphate 10 parts and salt 1 part, by weight. Block salt also 
was by them all the time. 

These shotes averaged 74 pounds when the experiment 
started and the plan was to feed them until they weighed 220 
pounds. All of these rations were given in a self-feeder and the 
pigs could eat little or much as they desired. The price of the 
feeds was computed at 84 cents a bushel for corn, $1.25 a 
bushel for soybeans, $65 a ton for tankage and $6 an acre for 
pasture. 

The lot fed corn alone in the dry lot gained .41 per pound per 
day. It took 743 pounds of corn to make 100 pounds of gain and 
this 100 pounds of gain cost $11.15 for feed alone. Just another 
nail in the coffin of the corn-alone ration. But just look at the 
other lot that got corn alone on good alfalfa pasture. These pigs 
gained 1.3 pounds per day and it took only 372 pounds of corn 
to make the hundred pounds of gain. Alfalfa trebled the gain 
and halved the corn necessary to make a hundred pounds of 
pork 

Chalk up one more credit mark for this legume as a pasture, 
for the 100 pounds of gain had cost but $5.83. I saw these two 
lots of pigs. The pigs getting corn alone in the dry lot were 
anything but uniform, as usual. They would be ready for 
market about New Year’s. The hogs getting corn alone on 
alfalfa pasture were a smooth, uniform lot and ready for sale 
the last of September. Alfalfa pasture was worth $130 per acre. 

There were two other lots that challenged our attention, both 
of them on dry lots. One was fed corn and soybeans and the 
other cora, soybeans and the mineral mixture mentioned before 
The hogs merely given corn and soybeans like one might find 
in a field of corn in which soybeans had been planted, gained 





$5.59 to make 
100 pounds of 
pork. This 
shows a reduc: 
tion of 84 cents 
per hundred- 
weight in the 
cost of making 

rk after pay- 
ing liberally for 
the alfalfa. This 
is evidence 
enough to make 
a farmer pretty 
serious in his 
inquiry as to 
why he is net 
now growing al- 


Every farm on which soybeans can be produced is capable of reducing the cost of the fale: ond thes 
pork it raises 


taking advan- 
tage of all pos- 
sible reductions in the cost of making 100 pounds of pork. 

Where the hogs had corn, soybeans and alfalfa pasture, they 
gained practically as fast as the lot that had the same treatment, 
but with minerals added. In previous tests, however, this has 
not always been so. It does, however, coincide with the experi- 
ence of practical hog men who have tried the mineral mixture 
the last two or three years. 

The average result of several experiments along the same 
line furnishes evidence that is conclusive. Purdue has given 
this corn-soybean-mineral ration three distinct trials and for 
dry lot feeding it has given more rapid gains and cheaper gains 
than has corn and tankage. Just corn and soybeans alone has 
not been as satisfactory either in rate of gain or in cost of gains. 


OGS given merely com and soybeans have gained 1.57 

younds a day re the feed cost of the — has been $6.52 

per Lundiadinnight. Lots fed corn, soybeans and mineral 

mixture have made an average daily gain of 1.89 pounds and 

each 100 pounds of pork has cost $6.18. Hogs fed corn and 

tankage have gained 1.84 pounds per day and the feed cost of 
each hundredweight of pork has been $6.43. 

The corn-soybean-mineral ration is most effective when fed 
to fattening hogs. Whole soybeans are as palatable as ground 
soybeans and the hogs gain just as well on them. Whenever 
soybeans are fed in the hogs’ ration, it pays to feed the 10-10-1 
mineral mixture with them. And here is the thing that most 
farmers will be most interested in: Corn-soybeans-mineral 
makes just as rapid and just as economical gains as corn and 
tankage. The case being as above stated, there is no alibi now 
for sending expensively produced pork to market for want of 
protein to balance up the corn in the ration. Every farm upon 
which soybeans can be produced is capable of sending cheap 
pork to market. 


‘“‘Bullnose in pigs can be cured if you notice it in its early 
stages,” says J.M. Ballard of Grant county, Indiana, who raises 
pigs by thousands. Mix equal parts tincture of iodine and rain- 
water, then using a saiell toed , paint the affected parts with 


this mixture,”—I.J.M., Ind. 
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This Is Your Chance 
to Make"l0O a Week 


A Splendid Proposition Now Offered To Men 





Any man or woman 
who accepts my proposi- 
tion can be sure of a 


fair, square deal. Our 
record of 18 years of 
honest dealings and our 
resources of over a mil- 
lion dollars stand back 
of every promise we make, 





ment, training or experience. 
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And Women That Brings Amazing 
Profits For Delightful Work 


Yes, if you want to make $100 a week clear, net, cash profit, 
this is your chance to do it. 
I want to tell you how, without any training or experience, 
you can immediately begin to make money—how you can es- 
tablish yourself in a big, profitable business, without invest- 
I want to tell you how you can 
make at least $50 a week in spare time—how you can have 
a business of your own that will get bigger and more profitable 
day by day, how you can have hundreds of customers, an 
automobile of your own and tremendous profits. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Do It 


I don’t care what your experi- 
ence has been. I don’t care 
what kind of work you are do- 
ing now, nor how much you are 
making, how old. you are, or 
whether you are a man or wo- 
man. My proposition is so sim- 
ple, so easy, so square, and so 
clean-cut that you are bound to 
make a success of it. 


$750—One Month’s Profit 


You can do as well as H. T. 
Pearl, of Oklahoma, whose earn- 
ings quickly reached $750 a 
month. You can start at once. 
Within a week your profits will 
be pouring in. 


Think! R. L. Marshall, of New 
Jersey, cleared $80 in five hours, 
Jacob Myron, of Connecticut, 
made $13 his first afternoon. C. 
Vaughn, of Ohio, has earned as 
high as $125 a week. Mrs. K. R. 
Roof, of South Carolina—a mar- 
ried woman with two children— 
made a clear profit of $50 the 
first week in her spare time. 
Eugene Ducat, of Illinois, was 
formerly a mechanic on a salary 










of $30 a week, yet on taking up my 
proposition he cleared $45 the first 
two days. You can do as well as 
any of these people, because they 
were no better qualified to make a 
success of this business than you 
are right now. 


Amazing Profits 
Without investment 


If you write at once we will give 
you free all the facts about this great 
business~ We will tell you how with- 
out investment, without training, you 
can immediately become our Author- 
ized Representative in your territory 
and start making money. 





We are the originators and mant- 
facturers of “Zanol” Products. We 
make delicious Food Products that 
are wanted and needed in every, 
home. We make Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Soaps, Household and Laun- 
dry Necessities. We sell millions of 


without any expense to you whatever, 
Just write for our proposition. Mail the 
coupon for details of the plan that will 
give you this automobile without expense 
and from $10 to $20 a day in cash. 


products every year direct from fac- 
tory to customer. 


By this means we give greater values, fresher 
goods and lower prices. We have thousands of 
customers in every section of the United States. 
And now we want a Representative in your 
territory through whom our customers can send 
us their orders, 


ACCEPT THIS OFFER 


Never before have you been offered such a 
proposition as this. You can’t fail. Our in- 
structions are so clear and distinct, our prop- 
osition is so clean-cut and fair, that you are 
bound to make a success of it at once. Men 
and¢women who were formerly salesmen, 
bookkeepers, farmers, merchants, skilled and 
unskilled workmen, teachers, preachers—peo- 
ple with all sorts of training and experience 
—have found it an easy matter to make s 
big success as “Zanol” Representatives. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send mo your seme sad T will Wil yee 

all the 
facts. a penny. 
You do not need to agree to anything, nor 
y anything. You owe it to yourself to 
End out about this great tion before 
it is too late. So write now. Just put your 
mame and address om the coupon mail it 
to me at once, 


= 'P and General Manages 


Dept.] 1213, Cincinnati, One 


MAIL TODAY 


The American Products Co., 

Dept.' 1218, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me, without oneggent of cost 
and without any obligation, complete de- 
tails of your new plan by means of which 
I can make from 50 to $100 a week. 


(Write Plainly) 
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Made in All Styles; 
reechingless, Side 





NO BUCKLES TO TEAR 


AFTER Fu 
30 DAYS | 
FREE 


on this new way of making harness, which is three 
Post Yourself times stronger than buckle harness. Before you buy 
harness, let me send youa set of Walsh No-Buckle Harness on 30 days’ Free 
Trial, to show you why this harness is three times stronger without buckles, 
better looking and handier in every way. If not convinced, send it back at my 
expense. The Walshisa proven success on thousands of farmsfor over 8 years. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 

Buckles weaken ont tear straps. Walsh 1!¢-inch breeching strap holds over 

1100 Ibs. The same strap with buckles will break at the 
Thousands Praise buckle at about 350 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 

ogne Webb pnee buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles. Easy to see way 

alsh is three times stronger than ordinary harness. 

wen ny eng orm Packer's Northern Steer Hide Eamne-ten that can be tanned, 


venient harness I ever 
put onateam.” Geo.f COSTS LESS — LASTS TWICE AS LONG 
Heath, Penn Yan,N.Y § The Walsh Harness costs less because it saves Many @ Endorsed by Agricultural 
Mr. C. G. Anderson,f’ dollarin repairs. Users show average repair cost of only Colleges, Government 
Aitken, Minn. wnol 9 cents per year. No patching, no mending, because no fixisriment Stations 
$ years agoand bought} Fings'to wearstraps in two, no buckles toweaken and teaf jh ousands of users 
straps. Greatest advance in harness making. ———— in every 






























3 mew ects since for his 
other teams says:— €d to fit any horse. Write today for mew reduced prices. 
“Walsh basbuckiche] $5 AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
. — Balance easy payments, or cash after trial if you wish. Write today 
Mr. E.E. Ward, Sen-§ for free book, prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, also 
oH Falls, es i how to make money showing Walsh Harness to your neighbors, 
ave usec arpness! o 
over 40 years. The) James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 


Walsh is the best yet.” 26 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 
































Investigators for Farm Papers, and those —— ae: 
who now, all agree that seed corn is a heey ava Yabos 
and that the only safe way to be sure you will tye 
——* for next year’s planting is to test it now oe by RT ss ” ey 
it or feedit. Makesurenow. Don’t wait until t a @ a — 
minute and then be forced to buy your seed at a high price, sees 
You can make money, save mouey, and insure your next year’s - 
crop by using an 
5 e =e 
a Z ye 
Ideal Corn Tester ||| : 
he safest, surest, int.cnd best tester on the market. 
amt by corn = erywhere. Easier and better 
than an ——— meth ry kerael gets ae the same 
test. Corn Tester will help 
increase Sian Scene Dive for isl 
twenty times over in one season. Thousands of Ide 


everywh: The price Se a that 
yon unnnet offend " at ete AL ST, - 


Seed Corn pares | Be Tested \& 
This Y 


Get a tester at once, + tested 
before your heavy spring work begins. 
Write For Free Circular and Price List 


RATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| Dent. 4 DES MOINES, IOWA 
ee 






























** Making Animal pan viva ns 


KETCHU 
CLINCHER ' 


The new eelf-piercing self-clinching bright 
STREL tag tat stays. _“ Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes, Numbered and Lettered to = Write 
for description and prices. (Also sale tags 

XETCHUM MFG. CO., Dest. @ cuzeRNE. N. Y- 


SHAW Garden Tractor 


MAS TWO. ooser GEAR 
Seeds, Cultivates, also Mows Lawns 
oD High Gear. ‘Plows Deep with Cir. 
Added W t of Extension Rims. eslare 














Bickmore 
=the old reliable 
salve for galls, sore should- 
























BICKMORE 


GALL SALVE 
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GREASE AND GREASE HEEL 


Those who have had to take care of 

a hairy-legged, heavy draft stallion are 
well aware that such animals have a tend- 
ency to contract the disease called “grease” 

or “grease heel” unless intelligently 
treated. The pernicious custom of keep- 
ing a draft stallion shut up in a small, 
dark, badly ventilated box stall and there 
feeding him heavily while neglecting to 
regulate his bowels and perfectly groom 
the skin will, in time, be almost certain to 
induce the disease. 

Washing the legs in cold weather and 
failing to dry them perfectly is another 
contributing cause. The affected skin 
between the heels and behind the pastern 
in grease heel, and above the ankle in 
grease, becomes thick, abnormally white 
or pink, cracks and forms sores which 
exude a thin, foul-smelling liquid. In 
grease red tumors or “grapes” also form 
on the skin. These are called “proud 
flesh’”’ by horsemen. 

To succeed in the treatment of these 
conditions, I have found it necessary or 
advisable to withhold grain; have the 
horse live on grass in summer and in the 
winter live outdoors as much as possible 
and subsist on hay, oat straw, corn stover, 
bran and roots, preferably carrots. Hard 
work or active outdoor exercise every day 
thruout the year is as necessary as internal 
or local treatment. 

Fowler’s solution of arsenic, started as a 
dose of one-half an ounce twice daily at 
first, should be carried by the veterinarian 
to the limit and be gradually discontinued 
when no longer needed. One method of 
local treatment is to bathe the affected 
parts twice daily with a weak solution of 
concentrated lye, gradually making the 
solution stronger until the skin sweats 
after drying. “Grapes” should be removed 
by means of a firing iron. 

A treatment popular in Australia is te 
swab the affected parts once with a mix- 
ture of one and one-half ounces of formalin 
in a pint of water and the next day with a 
mixture of five ounces of dilute sulphurie 


,acid and one pint of water. The parts 


are then dusted twice daily with a mixture 
of equal quantities of oxide of zine and 
finely sifted slaked lime.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


HANDLING UNRULY HORSES 


Taking up the foreleg may be done in 
one of two ways: by taking a broad, 
strong strap and holding up either of the 
front feet while it is looped once around 
the fore-arm; the long end is then passed 
around the cannon in the region of the 
fetlock and passed thru the buckle and 
drawn quite snug. 

Another method is by taking a long rope 
and passing it over the horse’s back and 
around the body (this making about one 
and one-half turns about the body) and 
by fastening the loose end of the rope to 
the foot in the region of the pastern and 
then pulling it up against the body by 
traction on the end of the rope on the 

posite side of the body. The rope 

should be 25 to 30 feet long and about 
3% to inch in diameter. 

"Either of these methods are of value 
where an animal strikes or kicks. They 
will not injure the animal and are easily 
and quickly used. 

Horses with sore necks and shoulders 
are often very difficult to handle, and due 
to the liability of injury to the operator, 
it is necessary that they be controlled in 
some way. If it is desired to treat them 
in the stable, I know of no better way 
than to secure a long pole and crowd the 
animal to one side of the stall, fasten the 
end to the hay rack or to any strong fix- 
ture, pressing it against the animal quite 
snugly. 

The other end can be moved toward the 
horse, crowding up very closely against 
the side of the stall. This reduces the 
danger from injury to the operator to the 
minimum and does no harm to the horse. 











fas contrel. A bey can ageraie It. 
GUAW MEG. CO., Sept. I-11 Gatesturg, Koos. 








The front of the pole should be fastened 
at the height of the shoulders and the 
rear end upon a level with the stifle joint. 
When using this, the horse should be se- 
curely tied with a strong halter. 

If the pole is not suitable and the barn- 
yard should happen to have a very strong 
gate that opens back against the fence, 
it is often ible to stand the horse in 
the duaatien anaes made when the gate 
is opened back. This method cannot 
safely be used unless the fence is made of 
lumber and it must be strong. 

Both of these methods are very good for 
the dressing of sore necks, shoulders or 
backs or in the treating of fistula of the 
withers. 

The sideline is a rope that is used to 
take up one of the hind legs. It is used 
by taking a large loop in one end of a rope 
and placing it about the animal’s neck 
and then placing the loose end around the 
pastern of the hind foot that is to be 
taken up. It is then passed upward thru 
the loop at the neck. Traction is applied 
upon the loose end of the rope and the foot 
is drawn upward and forward. 

To eliminate pressure upon the wind- 
pipe, the long end of the rope should be 
passed between the forelegs before it is 
placed about the hind foot. This is a 
very useful way to handle horses that 
kick while being harnessed. Care should 
be taken that the heels are not chaffed by 
the rope. The larger the rope, the less 
likely is this to happen.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


CAN FEEDERS BE RAISED ON HIGH 

PRICED LAND? 

Continued from page 66 
the entire feeding period, and grass with 
additional feed the last few months of the 
feeding period. The grass season is 
usually from May to November, inclusive, 
which is approximately 210 days. Two 
acres of g pasture are usually allowed 
per animal. After September the average 
pasture ins to decrease in value very 
rapidly, and cattle should be marketed at 
this time or given additional feed. 

Methods of |fattening cattle on grass 
in the cornbelt are suggested by the de- 
partment as follows: en and 10 to 12 
pounds corn per day, 210 days; grass and 
2 to 4 pounds o cottonseed cake per 
day, 210 days; grass and 8 to 10 
pounds of corn with 1 to 2 pounds of cake 
or linseed meal daily for 210 days; grass 
for 210 days with 12 to 15 pounds of corn 
the last 90 days; grass 210 days supple- 
mented the last 90 days with 10 to 12 
pounds of corn and 1% to 3 pounds of cake 
or meal a day. 

Where grass alone is depended upon 
from four to five months of grazing will 
usually give best results because pastures 
are at their best from June to October. 

The experiences of cattlemen from many 
states indicate that there is a comfortable 
profit to be made in raising steers when 
quality breeding stock and good manage- 
ment is used together. 


MILK PUSHES PIGS 


_ About all that spring pigs require to 
keep them growing properly, in addition 
to good alfalfa, clover or bluegrass pas- 
ture, is skimmilk and und oats with a 
light sprinkling of tankage. That is the 
care given eighty-four porkers marketed 
arly in the fall by W. D. Smith, Fayette 
county, Iowa. 

“Plenty of skimmilk for growing pi 
will replace more expensive feeds,”’ Sit 
said. “It will build strong muscle and 
bone, giving the pig a healthy body, most 
needed if the young porker is to go thru to 
market and return a profit.” 

Thirteen dairy cows furnish the milk for 
the Smith pigs. The pigs recently mar- 
keted were out of duroc sows and sired 
by a poland boar. “However, the hog 
raiser who wants to profit from his swine 


business will do well to steer clear of 


second crosses,” Smith stated.— G. C. T., 
Iowa, 
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How often you hear motorists talk 
about the wide difference between op- 
erating costs of two cars of the same 
make and model! 


The difference is never in oil, tires 
or gasoline. It’s repairs! 

And 80% of all repairs on moving 
parts, repair men agree, can be traced 
to a single preventable cause. Nothing 
less than lack of proper lubrication. 


Why Neglected 


It’s your hard-working, dust exposed 
chassis bearings that suffer most. Old 
fashioned and inefficient oil or grease 
cups—mud-coated, as a rule—simply 
invited this neglect. 

Now, however, chassis lubrication 
has been made easy for you. Most good 
cars now come equipped with the Ale- 
mite High Pressure Lubricating System. 

Your Alemite gun shoots fresh lubri- 
cant through each chassis bearing with 
a simple twist of the wrist. 


Clean Bearings 


Bearings are cleaned. Just as chang- 
ing crank case oil cleans your engine 
bearings. Pressure over 20 times greater 
than the old grease cup insures this. 


will cut your tc'tal operating costs 
15% to 20%. 





Identical Cars— 
but what a Difference in Repairs 


80% of all repairs are due to 
one easily preventable cause 





If Alemite is not on your car, it will 
pay you to have it installed. The cost 
is only $5 to $20 (Fords, $6.25; Chevro- 
let, $3.99; Overland, $5.67; Canadian 
prices higher.) It will save its cost five 
times over in a year. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


On Farm Machinery Too 








ALEMITE Pays! 
Write for Free Book 


It’s grit and dirt in bear- 
ON 


ings that wear out your 
farm machinery. 


Letus send you a free 
copy ofthis new book 
telling how Alemite 
lengthens the life of 
farm equipment. A post 
card brings it. 








This kind of lubrization every 500 miles - 





The Bassick Manufacturing Co. 
2694 N. Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


ALEMITE 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Of," 


High Pressure Lubrication 
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HAMPION is outselling 
throughout the world be- 
cause it is the better spark plug. 


It is better because of its un- 
breakable double-ribbed silli- 
manite core, its special alloy 
electrodes, and its two-piece 
construction which is gas-tight 
and allows the plug to be taken 
apart for cleaning. 


A full set of Champions at least 


once a year means more power 
and speed, better acceleration 
and a real saving in oil and gas. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 
cents.) Insiston Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, 
Led. Windsor, Ont. 
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Champion 
X is the 
standard 
spark plug 
for Ford 
Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson 
Tractors. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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FEEDING LAMBS FOR QUICK GAINS 

NDIANA has a gold medal sheep club 

which emphasizes feeding methods to 
get Indiana mutton on the market ahead 
of the western lambs. One must have 
at least eighteen ewes before he is eligi- 
ble to enter. It is required that two- 
thirds of the lambs weighed up average 
at least as follows: If weighed in April, 
65 pounds; in May, 72 pounds; in June, 
80 pounds. 

S. E. Weaver of Elkhart county first 
went into this club in the fall of 1922 
Previous to this Weaver’s custom was to 
turn the ram in with the ewes about the 
first of October and let the lambs come 
when they would. In the spring of 1923, 
Weaver had 24 lambs from 20 ewes. 

In the spring of 1924, he had 25 ewes 
to lamb 35 lambs. Raised to weighing 
time, 24 of them were weighed and ave. 
aged 96 pounds on June 30th. Just how 
much better this is than “good” may be 
seen from the fact that the requirement 
is but 80 pounds in June. 

The feeding methods that produced 
these gains is what sheepmen a anxious 
to know. These are purebred Hamp- 
shire ewes and Waves grows no other 
hay but alfalfa. He started to grow 
alfalfa hay so he would have sheep feed. 
As soon as the sheep are brought in off 


pasture, they get all the alfalfa hay they 
will clean up and silage, about a bushel 
a day for each 20 ewes. The silage is 


fed more for its succulence than for its 
food value. As to grain, Weaver says: 
Alfalfa Hay Saves Grain} 


“When you have alfalfa hay, you can 
just feed any kind of grain you happen 
to have on hand. The alfalfa furnishes 
the lime and protein for the ewes to de- 
velop the framework and muscles of 
their lambs. Just before the ewes are to 
lamb, I feed them a few oats and a little 
oilmeal, the oilmeal given depending 
upon the condition of the bowels.” 

Weaver figures that early growth is 
cheap growth, and that a pound of grain 
will produce more mutton on a young 
lamb than on an old one. So just as 
soon as these lambs show a disposition 
to eat alfalfa hay, which will be in from 
two to three weeks, he provides a creep 
where they may go for extra feed. Here 
clean alfalfa hay is put out for the lambs 
and as soon as they have mussed it over 
it is taken out and thrown into the ewe 
mangers and more clean alfalfa hay put 
in for the lambs. 

Also at this time, grain is put into the 
creep, The grain given is generally a 
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combination of bran, oilmeal, oats and 
corn. Weaver finds that the lambs will 
start eating grain a little sooner if the 
oats and corn are ground, but as soon as 
they get to know the taste of the grain, 
they prefer to do their own grinding. 

“The one thing to watch out for in 
feeding lambs,’ said Weaver, “is to see 
that their grain is always fresh. I feed 
them grain twice a day and whatever is 
left over is taken out and given to the 
ewes. Lambs will not thrive on stale 
feed.” 

Weaver starts to feed the lambs be- 
fore they are born. He weighs the lambs 
at birth to gauge the effectiveness of his 
feeding. He has had several single 
lambs that weighed 17 pounds at birth 
and twins that weighed 34 pounds. The 
lambs are never allowed to go hungry. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 








A good type of colony house 





SIDEBONES 

Sidebones are frequently found in work 
horses, and are simply an ossification or 
turning to bone of the lateral cartilage of 
the foot. In the normal foot, just a little 
in front of the heel and just a little back 
of the center of the foot, you can feel 
with the finger a small projection that 
extends just above the Y of the hoof 
under the skin. This is the lateral carti- 
lage and will yield upon pressure ff it is 
normal. 

When, from some irritation this turns 
to bone due to the inflammatory - 
cesses, it is spoken of as sidebone. The 
condition may occur in any of the feet 
and often produces very pronounced 
lameness in animals that are worked upon 
hard-surfaced roads. It is most common 
in the front feet.—G. H. C., Iowa. 





A first essential to successful eoopera- 
tive marketing is volume of the thing 
to be marketed. A good percentage of 
cooperative failures is made up from at- 
tempts to build a marketing organiza- 
tion first, and find the business for it to 
do later on. Then the manager is blamed 
for non-success. Unless there is enough 
business ready and willing to go into the 
venture, better save one’s money, and 
time, and belief in cooperation. 








A little time spent cleaning up will save many pigs 
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Exide Batteries store the power 
in Delco-Light electric plants 
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BATTERIES 





F it were not for the battery, you would have 
to run your farm plant engine every time 
you wanted to light a single light. 


The power generated by the engine and dy- 
namo is stored in the battery, ready for your 
instant use. An efficient battery conserves 
power, saves fuel, and makes light and power 
economical. 


So vital is a good storage battery that Delco- 
Light has equipped every one of the 200,000 
fine plants it has built, with Exide Batteries. 


Exides are rugged, long-lived, and depend- 
able. They are made by the largest manufac- 
turers in the world of storage batteries for every 
purpose. 

In purchasing a new battery for your plant, 
remember that the best battery is the cheapest 
in the end. 


When you need another automobile battery, 
get a rugged economical Exide. And don’t for- 
get the highly efficient Exide Radio Batteries. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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Metal-to-Metal 
Harness 


$7750 ans 


We trust yor wherever live. We will 
[ee the harnces on on Free Easy 

rite for free harness book. Learn 

Ypte fe a a oa 
on etal wherever there is wear or strain. 
No old-fashioned buckles. = 


Fin- 
ished 
in 
Black 
Only 
Now Olde-Tan leat! 


ow ewe ra throaghout America fot 


periority. Regt America for ts 
who follows a OT 


Write for! Free Book 


Bree trial und easy perme Learn all 


trial wod'cany payment cfr and the Okiat 











FREE Besle-Hewes Horses 
and eo Bills 


LLS exactly how to of Lg 
ness. 96 pages cream fu ex 
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SAVE- “The- wo treatment the 
Krite, Hoot and Tendon low), a theroptn a Snoutter 
Were: ,, guaranteed by signed signed MONEY-BACK Cont 

rite today for sample guarantee end 


erinary edvice—all FRE 
TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 








336 State Street Binghamton, N. ¥. 
At and Dealers with 
Signed Guarantee or sent prepaid 
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COLLINS PLOW CO,, QUINCY, 
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VETERINARY 


All otr subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the ~~ 4-147 and previous 
treatment, if any not fail to be as explicit as 
possible The remedies prescribed in these 
umons are intended to be prepared by local dru 
gists At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in | 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on | 
account of being scientifically compounded they | 
will give as good results as speci ly com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





FITS IN PIGS | 

It sometimes happens that when pigs 
run to the trough at feeding time and 
start drinking slop or skimmilk, they sud- 
denly stagger backward, fall, struggle, 
twitch for a time and then get up and 
resume eating. In such cases the pig! 
usually is too hungry at feeding time and | 
fast drinking or swallowing causes a spasm 
of the gullet which is followed by a fit or | 

convulsion. 

In more severe cases where a fit proves 
fatal, apoplexy is the usual cause and 
rupture of a blood vessel in the brain or 
great engorgement of the brain is found 
present when a post mortem examination 
is made. In the other form of fits, fainting 
from a heart weakness sometimes may be 
suspected as the cause. 

In many other cases the pig suffers from 
indigestion and worms usually are present. 
Feeding slop in smaller quantity two or 
three times daily so that pigs do not be- 
come extremely hungry helps to prevent 
fits. Drinking water should also be 
abundantly supplied. 

Worms may be prevented from infestin 
pigs by keeping them from birth out o 
all places used by adult hogs, letting them 
graze a succession of green crops, prefer- 
ably legumes, supplyig clean feed and 
water from clean troughs, allowing access 
to salt, slaked lime and wood ashes and 
periodically giving treatment with oil 
of chenopodium and castor oil. 

Having the slop thick or of a consistency 
that just pours readily, tends to prevent 
too fast guzzling and swallowing and so 
may assist in preventing fits. When an 
attack occurs, the pig should, if possible, 
have its head soused in cold water and be 
given a physic to be followed by treat- 
ment for the expulsion of worms or their 
destruction. Some owners believe that 
bleeding induced by cutting an ear or the 
= is remedial in such attacks.—A. S. A., 

is. 


Nail in Foot—I have a horse that ran a nail 
into his foot not long ago. When we found it out, 
we put turpentine on it. Then a week or two later 
we put iodine on it. I +. like to have you tell 
me what to do for it.—J. | 

Nail pricks in horses are very dangerous as they 
often result in blood poisoning or cripple the 
horse for a long time. A veterinarian should be 
ealled for these troubles if one can be had. If not, 
pare the hole down to the quick and then pour 
tincture of iodine in it and cover with cotton or 
clean cloth and wrap foot in burlap bag. Treat 
it with iodine every day for a week or ten days. } 
Do not put on any poultices, and keep foot as dry 


as possible. 





Shedding of Wool—We have a large flock of | 
sheep which are shedding their wool, and by close 
examination we have found a few lice. We would 


like to know if they are the cause of the animals 
losing their wool. Also, what can we do to stop 
this?—I. L. ,» Mo. 

In most flocks when sheep lose their wool during 
the late winter or early spring months it is due to 
the fact that they have been improperly fed. This 
happens in many sections of the corn belt where 
corn or other similar feed is fed in large amounts. 
The use of carbohydrate or fatty feeds shch as corn 
or similar grains will frequently produce shedding 
of the wool. It is not often that lice will bring 
about this condition. It would be dangerous to 
dip the sheep because of the changes in weather 
and the development of diseases such as pneu- 
monia, which would probably bring about many 
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NE of the biggest leaks in hog raising 

protien the lossof pigs between farrow- 

and weaning. Ittakes about 1200!bs. 

of feed to carrya brood sow through from 

the time she is bred in the fall until she far- 

rows in the spring, which must_be charged 

against the pigs that she weans. If she weans 

only 5 pigs out of 10 farrowed,each weanling 

Pig costs 240 Ibs. of feed. If she weans all 10, 
then each has cost only 120 Ibs. of feed. 


LOUDE Ww 
Steel Hog Pens 


Bring more to weanling age and stop 
thisloss. Make hog housessanitary and pro- 
tect pigs from injury. Let sunshine 
floor and permit the proper circulation the 
air. Pigs thrive in Louden 1 Pens and 
litters are even kind that 
top the market. 
Louden Swill, Manere and Feed Carriers 
abolish hile adding further pleas- 
ure and pro: Eto the business of raising hogs. 





















Get It This Season! 


thins Scties 15% more wool 


cuts, adding still more 
to oa of your wool crop. 





Catch Fish 2: 


Bebe. \.— 
our new folding eiging gaiveniaed STEEL WIRE TRAP 


Pheer a 3 iret trap order Formals .00 box of LURE 

| ay eh eet te we —- ———_ best 
showing 

WALTON SUPPL LYCO. Dep.1 1 18t.Louls, Mos, 
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Owen Bidg., Weshingtes, D. 











Stabled Calves Have Cough—I have two 
Guernsey calves that have a cough. One has had 
it about a month and the other about a week. 
They cough as tho they have something in their 
throat, but they haven't. They are well taken 
eare of in every way. What is the cause of it, and 
what is a cure?—B. B. B., N. Dak. 

Cattle, when placed in a stable or shed, will often 
develop a cough, sometimes due to dust of hay or 
from weeds that may be in a roughage. If you are 
feeding them grain, allow each one a teaspoonful 
of Fowlers’ solution of arsenic with their feed night 
and morning for a month. Keep them well bedded 
and in a place where they will not crowd and be- 
come overheated. If in a tight barn see that it is 
well ventilated without any draughts. 

Heaves—I have a horse that is slightly affected 
by heaves. Short of wind when he goes up hill, 
and has to stop every little way. I am feeding him 
a hot bran mash every evening with ginger in it, 


which helps him some. Do you know of any rem-1 


edy which cures heaves?—H. C. S., Minn. 

Feed bright oat straw and corn stover, instead 
of hay, and also feed oats, wheat bran and carrots. 
Add some ears of corn in very cold weather, or 
when the horse has to work extra hard. Wet all 
feed with limewater. Make it by slaking quick- 
limein water at the rate of one ounce per quart; 
then let the lime settle and use the clear liquid. 
If the disease becomes worse in time, also give the 
horse one-half an ounce of Fowlers’ solution of 
arsenic night and morning in a little water or 
sprinkled on feed. Discontinue this medicine 
gradually, when no longer needed, taking at least 
ten days to the process. | 

Loss of Lambs—I have been in the sheep rais- 
ing business for the last ten years on small scale, 
always having good luck. This year the lambs 
came with their legs and heads twisted. As a re- 
sult I had to pull several and had the home veteri- 
narian help me with some. The lambs were fully 
developed but dead. The ewes were one, two and 
three years old, running in the feed lot during the 
day and put in the barn during the night. For feed 
they received corn fodder with the corn, mixed 
hay and run around the straw pile, also plenty of 
salt. What could have caused this?—H. G., Iowa. 

The ewes ate too much coarse dry roughage. It 
would be better in the future to keep them away 
from the straw pile and to make them walk night 
and morning to a distant id on the surface of 
which clover or alfalfa hay has been scattered. 
Also feed each ewe two pounds of roots or corn 
silage daily to regulate the bowels. Oats and bran 
may also be fed. If fed and exercised in that way, 
you will have better luck with the lambs. 


TREATING A STARTING CURB 


The term “curb” is applied to an out- 
ward bulging at the tendon and tissues at 
the back of the hock joint. The condition 
is caused by a sprain. When fully estab- 





lished, a callus lump remains and some-} 
times becomes bony in formation. It is | 
then incurable and may cause some stiff- | 
ness but never acute lameness. In a 
starting case, to which a colt or horse 
with curby formed hock joints is most 
subject, there is inflammation, pain and 
cwolling of the affected parts and the lame- 
ness may be severe. 

Absolute rest and soothing of the 
affected part should be the basis of treat- 
ment. To apply a strong blister to the 
swelling, as is sometimes errcneously done, 
is adding insult to injury and may do 
much more harm than good. Anyhow, it 
tends to cause a permanent, disfiguring 
enlargement. Sensible treatment co- 
sists im keeping ,cold, wet packs = the 
part or applying cold pipeclay and vine- 
gar or old vntiphlogistine until the in- 
flammation subsides. The animal mean- 
while being rested in a boxstall. 

After treatment, when the swelling 
persists, consists in rubbing firmly down- 
ward on the lump several times daily with 
the handle of a toothbrush, a bit of smooth 
bone or hardwood. In the evening swab 
the curb with a mixture of one part each 
of tincture of iodine and turpentine and 
two parts of alcohol. This should not be 
rubbed in and the applications should be 
discontinued for a time if the skin becomes 
irritated. The same treatment is equally 
successful as a treatment for a starting 
splint which comes just beneath the knee 
on the foreleg.—A. 8. A., Wis. 








My neighbor gets his hogs in a small, 





well bedded pen and sprinkles them with 
crank case oil. When the lice begin to 
crawl, the hogs climb over each other so 
the oil is spread. In ten days he re- 
peats the dose. The results are very 





satisfactory —M, A. C., Neb. 







A postal brings official ‘Proof of 
Tests’’ that show “Galvan- 
nealed”” Square Deal outtests 
any otherfarm fence. The Indi- 
ana State University; R. W. 
Hunt Laboratories, Chicago; 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis., and other 
authorities have tested 
**Galvannealed.’’ The official 
proof tells you all about it. 


We will also send 2 copy of 
Ropp’s Calculator that is the 
handiest helper around the 
farm. 75,000 everyday 
questions. 

uare Deal Fence Catalog tells 
a about: etiff picket-like stay 
wires that fewer posts, 
hold ny tight oa ap | 
sagging; famous uare Dea 
Knot that cannot slip; full 
gauge wires; well crim ine 
wires firmly gripped to stiff stay 
wires with a knot that never 
slips, give good live tension, 
secure against strains or sudden 
weather Seog. All3 free to 
land owners. Write today. 
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“‘Sonny, this fence should stili 
ood when the farm 
ecomes yours’’ 
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The life of the fence de- 
pends upon the amount of zine 
coating. The newly patented 
“Galvannealed” process ap- 
plies 2 to 3 times more zinc 
than the ordinary method of 
galvanizing wire. This new 
process actually welds the 
thick zine coating right into 
the open hearth, copper- 
bearing steel wire. This gives 
such an extra protection 
against rust that you do not 
have to think of making 
another fence investment for 
many, many years. The long 
extra wear ‘‘Galvannealed”’ 
Square Deal gives you does 
not mean extra price. Jt costs 
no more than ordinary kinds. 


Galvannealed 


(No Extra Price) 


We now mark “Square Deal’ with a Red Strand. 
If the fence you buy does not have the Red 
Strand, then you are not getting the greatest 
value for your money. The “Galvannealed” 
process is owned and controlled by Keystone. 
On ordinary galvanized wire only a compara- 
tively thin zinc coating can be applied. On‘‘Gal- 
vannealed”’ Square Deal 2 to 3 times more zinc 
is used than on ordinary galvanized wire. Every- 
one knows that the heavier the zine coating is, 
the longer the fence will last. But we have gone 
even further than only protecting the “outside.” 
We have also actually protected the “inside” of 
the wire by using copper with the steel. 


Official tests show that steel with 15 to 30 points 
of copper in it resists rust at least twice as long 


as steel without copper. 


It costs more to use 


copper—it costs more to manufacture ‘‘Galvan- 
nealed” Fence but this new Square Deal which 
out-tests any other farm fence costs YOU not 
one cent more. You can buy this far longer last- 
ing fence at no extra price. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 3744 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill, 


Write for “Official Proof of Tests °*’ 
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Square Deal Fence 









Outtests any other Farm Fence 
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Easy Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 


















Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 


1000 Ibs. capacity 
f. o. b. factory 


$18.90 
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pacity, f.o.b. 
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A Fairbanks 
assures you fullvalue 


You can avoid loss of profit when 
you buy—when you sell. There is one 
sure way to obtain full value and fair 
measure—determine the exact weight. 


You can be sure, if it’s weighed on 
a Fairbanks. And the cost is so small. 
The 500-lb. capacity Fairbanks Port- 
able Platform Scale is priced at $16.15. 
Hundreds of thousands of farm owners 
know this world-famous scale 
Saves its cost many times each year— 
in produce and grain, in 
feeding stock, in checking purchases. 
If it’s weighed on a Fairbanks there’s 


weighing 


no argument. 


The Fairbanks Portable Scale 
shown here is just one of the hundreds 
of models of Fairbanks Scales. There 
is one for practically every weighing 
need, wagon and motor 
truck See your dealer. 
If he cannot supply you, write for 
complete information. 


including 
capacities, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Incorporated Chicago, III. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 
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SUNLIGHT CURES RICKETS 


One of the discoveries of science in 
recent years is that direct sunlight pre- 
vents rickets in young, growing animals 
and will even cure it when not too far 
advanced. It is the ultra-violet or “tan- 
ning” ray of sunshine that has these 
beneficent effects. Young rats kept in a 
box covered with glass and exposed to 
sunlight contracted rickets and did not 
fully develop or reproduce. Other young 
rats mupenell to sunlight in an open box 
did not contract rickets. Ricket-affected 
| rats recovered when placed in direct sun- 
light, not filtered thru glass. 

Modern hoghouses and chicken houses 
are provided with many large windows so 
| that every possible advantage of sunshine 
| may be taken in the short days of winter 
in the northern states. Sunlight so sup- 
lied has given genial warmth and cheer- 
folness to the buildings, which has been a 
great improvement, but the best influence 
< the sunshine has been kept out by the 
glass. 

The ultra-violet rays have the power of 
causing lime salts to deposit in the bones 
and phosphorus to enter the blood, condi- 
tions necessary for the perfect develop- 
ment of the bony frame of the growing 
animal. There can be no question, either, 
that these rays are also beneficial to the 
‘adult animal and it may be found that 
they have some influence upon milk- 
production and the vital functions of the 
body, but further experimentation has to 
be made in these phases of the problem. 

Meanwhile, it is evident that if young 
farm animals are to thrive, w strong 
bones and mature perfectly they should, 
whenever possible, be allowed to “bathe” 
in direct sunlight. 

Complete rations must also be supplied 
with a full complement of mineral matters, 
and codliver oil is still considered a sover- 
eign remedy for rickets; but direct sun- 
light is indispensable and costing nothing 
can be taken advantage of on every farm. 
—A. 8. A., Wis. 





PIGS—AND BETTER PIGS 

“A pig is nature’s outstanding example 
of the suspension bridge. A fat be is just 
a big piece of pork underslung from a sus- 
pension bridge called the spme which is 
supported at each end by bone towers. 
Between these towers, with locks here and 
there, is the alimentary canal supplyin 
the pork with nourishmgnt from its food 
traffic.” A brand new comparison, but 
rather apt, you will agree. 

J. H. McWhimney has been breeding 
duroes, and still better durocs on his 120- 
acre farm in Preble county, Ohio, for the 
last fifteen years. He has always catered 
to a farm trade, but he has been breeding 
these sandy-haired denizens of the feedlot 
with an eye always focused on the market 
requirements—that fate that all hog flesh 
must eventually meet. He has not been 
carried away by the long-legged “elm 
peeler”’ type, nor yet pe down by 

in seed with 


hogs that look like a pump 
castors at each end. 

A group of gilts sauntered leisurely out 
lof a hoghouse and as they came up, I 
ventured, “Describe your ideal hog. Tell 
me which one of these is the best gilt’’. 

Quite obviously, the question of which 
of these sows best suited his standard had 
long since been decided, for he pointed 
out a straw-colored gilt with a high, arched 
back, a level underline, and great depth of 
body as the one that best demonstrated 
his ideal. 

This gilt had wonderful stretch, silky 
|hair, a wide face with ears that stood 
open like a loud-speaking radio horn. Her 
back was the rainbow curve, and she had 
a level lower line. 

“The most important thing about any 
hog is an arched back,” said this veteran 
hogman. “Even a feeding shote must 









Use My WEAR-MORE Harness 
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See how patenred WEAR-MORB 
bax kle lets strap pull agannst bigy 
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your hand on the large. comfortabl€ 
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T OWEST priced practical 
Can be in or 

and 6 sizes. Smoke 

ly coo before reaching meat 

poy ce 

fine 


st after meat 
 ‘eredames 


used eith 
in use, Made in’ 


Z pork—also 
gives prize winning recipes for 
curing meat. 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 











have a good back. If he doesn’t, he is 








y EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
2178. Tth St. Washington, fowa 


SPOHN’S ¢% 
DISTEMPER L 
COMPOUND ~~ 


F R E E.WRite NOW FOR BOOK ON 
DISEASES OF HORSES 

Don’t takechances of your horses or mules be- 
foe bets up with Distemper, foie, Rok 
t Hea ? oughs . ve 

EEPOHIN'S® tabech thesick and the well ones. 
The standard remedy for 30 years. Give 
“SPOHN’S” for Dog Distemper. 60 cents and 
$1.20 at drug stores. 
Spohn Medical Co., 





Dept. A, Goshen, Ind. 

















likely to go down in shipment. From the 
market end he is listed back as a ‘crip’ or 
worse yet, he registers as ‘down and out.’ 

‘And if one has this in feeding shotes, he 
must have it in hissows. Then, too, aside 
from passing it on to her pigs, the brood 
sow needs this arch to better carry her 
litter. The longer she carries her litter 
and the more litters she has, .the farther 
down her back sags. Therefore, if she has 
a good back to begin with, she will prove 
just that much more valuable as a breeding 


sow. 

MeWhinney has a definite pig produc- 
tion standard that his sows must come thru 
with if they continue to find shelter under 
his roofs. Young sows must farrow six 
pigs and old sows must farrow eight. If 
they do not raise the pigs they farrow, he 
is inclined to take some of the blame him- 
self. He studies each sow and treats her 
as a separate individual so far as this is 
possible. 

Before farrowing, each sow gets three 
ears of corn a day and in addition a slop 
of equal parts ground barley, bran, mid- 
dlings, and ground oats. This is mixed up, 
one quart to each gallon of water. Each 
sow is allowed from two quarts to a ~ 
of this, depending upon her size. If the 
weather is cold, as in spring farrowing, 
the feeds are mixed with warm water just 
before feeding. In addition, they get 
tankage, about a half-pint at each feeding. 
This hog breeder thinks it quite important 
that pregnant sows take plenty of water. 
This keeps their bowels open. All corn is 
removed three days before the date of 
farrowing. 

The first day after farrowing, the sow 
gets only water—warmed in cold weather. 
The next day she gets the same treatment. 
The third day this water has some bran 
and a little salt in it. The fourth day the 
slop is made a little thicker and by the end 
of the tenth day, the sow is on full feed. 

“What a person must watch out for,” 
says McWhinney, “is stimulating the 
sow’s milk flow unduly until the pigs are 
large enough to take all of it. Too much 
milk gives one of two conditions, either 
scours in the pigs or milk-fever in the sow. 
For this reason most failures come from 
feeding the sow during the first three 
weeks. I figure that the sow strikes her 
biggest milk flow about ten days after far- 
rowing and one should not rush this too 
much by feeding liberally of mill feeds, 
or skimmilk. 

“And pigs must be made to take exer- 
cise, especially early spring pigs. Pigs 
that do not get enough exercise will either 
scour out or thump out their surplus 
energy.’ 

As soon as MecWhinney’s pigs will eat 
by themselves, they are fed in a trough to 
which the sows cannot go. In this way 
they ease up on the sow as soon as possible 
and get in their best licks at early growth. 
However, this student of profitable hog- 
ology lets the pigs suck the sow for eight 
weeks at least. In fact, he never weans 
them earlier except for breeding. 

If a gilt is of especially choice ancestry 
and she farrows only four pigs, she is 
allowed to stay in the herd for another 
chance, but if she doesn’t do better than 
two pairs of twins the next time, she 
becomes a very likely ——- for the 
pork barrel.—I. J. M., 


There is one sort of farmer who sel- 
dom losés out. He maps out a business- 
like plan of farming, and sticks pretty 
close to that original plan. He isn’t 
swept off his feet by seasonal gains or 
losses. He is figuring on longer aver- 
ages, and a temporary loss doesn’t stag- 
ger him, nor does a season’s exceptional 
gains induce him to stake everything on 
a wild gamble. He aims at making his 
work, taken as a whole, show a profit, 
and if it does he goes ahead in what 
some of his neighbors think is a plod- 
ding way. But he gets to the end of the 
road in comfort and competence. 
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witen ou need us 


Sell Willard Threaded Rubber 
Batteries? Sure we do. Because 
we know they can’t be beat any- 
where in the wide world. 


But first of all, we’re your men— 
here to help you get every nickel’s 
worth of use out of your present 
battery. 


If your battery can be repaired, 
depend on us to repair it at a 
reasonable price. 


But there are timcs when, in 
fairness to you, we are obliged to 
advise a new battery. 


Then we recommend a Willard. 


It’s a safety first proposition with 
us, and an investment in battery 
economy and battery performance 
for you. 


We know the chances are a 
thousand to one against having to 
replace Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. Your protection is iron- 
clad, because if the battery does 





have to be re-insulated we will do 
it without charge. 


You’re safe against getting a 
shelf-worn battery, too, because 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batter- 
ies are charged BONE Gry. 


After you buy the battery we 
prepare it for your use. You see 
us do this. You know the battery 
you are buying is just then starting 
its life. 


That’s the way we play safe in 
delivering full measure of uninter- 
rupted battery performance to you. 
And we're just as particular about 
inspection as we are about new 
batteries. There are five points we 
always check on a battery regard- 
less of its make. 


It’s a great help to car owners— 
this service. Come in and try it. 
One of us is conveniently located 
to serve you for all your battery 
needs. Willard Farm Lighting and 
Willard Radio Batteries, too. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 
For better radio reception, use storage batteries 


The Willard 


=-Battery men= 








Is Senay 













TREMENDOUS 
TRIFLES 


Trifles start fires—cigar butts, 
unwatched cooking fat, defec- 
tive flues, out-door fires, machine 
friction, engine sparks, lanterns. 
But fires are not trifles. They | 
cost the American public a half | 
billion dollars last year. 

Watch these trifles but do not 
stake your farm against your 
watchfulness. Insure against 
every possible kind of loss. The 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 





pany covers every farm fire 
hazard with complete insurance 
protection. Adequate resources 
and a record of more than a 


century of honest payment =f 


every just claim are behind each 
policy. 

There is a Hartford agent near 
you who can help you protect 
yourself from fire loss. Ask him 
to talk things over with you. 








INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


} 


| profits for the farmer in the opinion of 
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GOOD PROFITS WITH HIGH FEEDS 


Eating 50-cent oats, $1 corn and $27 
tankage, fifty-six chester white spring 
pigs returned their owner, Wm. Wendt, 
Bremer county, lowa, a net profit of 
$291.90, it was found after costs had been 
figured the first week in October when the 
last of the fat porkers were marketed. 
Wendt sold 12,585 pounds of pork, an 
average of 224.7 pounds for each hog, 
and the piglets were just six months old. 

Feed costs for seventy pigs, fourteen of 
which were kept for brood sows, amounted 
to $861. The items are as follows: 420 
bushels of oats, $210; one ton of commer- 
cial feed, $36; tankage, $27; oilmeal, $20; 
minerals, $8, and corn, 560 bushels, $560. 

“T figure the fourteen I am keeping for 
brood sows are worth $20 each,” said 
Wendt, looking over the gate at the future 
mothers. “This $280 brings the total 
value of the hogs to $1,502.90.” 

Wendt figured the pigs were worth $5 
each at weaning time. Added to the feed 
cost, this item brings the total cost to 
$1,211, making his profits $291.90. “In 
addition, lots of manure has been left in 
the fields,’”’ Wendt told me. 

“It was a question last spring whether I 
ought to sell the pigs or buy high-priced 
corn for them” he stated. “I decided I’d 
find out at first hand just what hogs would 
do with $1 corn. of course, if they had 
brought only $6.50 instead of $9.45 and 
$10 per hundred, a different story would 
be told now. 

“In addition to the regular feeds, I used 
a mineral mixture composed of 40 percent 
spent boneblack, 40 percent limestone 
and 20 percent salt. 1 believe this addi- 
tion had a great deal to do with the 
rapid growth made by the pigs,” Wendt 
said 

Thirty years in the hog business has 
reduced it to almost a science for Wendt. 
Good care and proper feeds given to hogs 
with good breeding will usually spell 


Wendt.—G. C. T., Iowa. 





EWES MADE GOOD 
H. W. Brand lives on a 120-acre farm 
in Brown county, Indiana, a county where 
there is plenty of hill pasture and then 
some. On the second of December, 1923, 











Profits depend on good lamb crops 


he bought eight old ewes for $40. These 
were roughed along during the winter 
on sheaf oats, shelled corn and fodder. 
A little before lambing time in the 
spring, he gave the ewes a light feeding 
of a mixture of ground oats, corn and bran. 
These eight ewes raised seven lambs which 
were sold the seventeenth day of July, 
1924, for $85. The wool they produced 
brought $10.50, making a total of $95.40 
received from a $40 investment in seven 
months. And the owner has the seed 
stock left!—I. J. M., Ind. 
The present horse situation does not 
justify one in raising any kind of a horse 
except an exceptionally good one. Two 
things are essential in raising a good 
| horse—good feed and plenty of it and a 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 
TAKING ORDERSFOR 
Famous Patented 












(GOLD mine for Agents. Easy to 
sell famous VACU-GRIP IN-A-TIRES. 
Half million now in daily use. More than 
doubles tire mileage. Built like regular tire 
of fabric with Vacu-Grip rubber tread. 
Slips inside old or new tires. No cementing 
or vulcanizing. Guaranteed not to heat, 
creep or cause friction. 


Guaranteed 20,000 Miles 


Vacu-Grips positively guaran 20,000 
miles. Cuts tire bills in half. World's 
greatest invention for increasing mileage 
and preventing trouble. 


Reduces Punctures, Blow-outs, 
Bruises and Rim Cutting 


Vacu-Grips reinforce tires and bridge weak 
spots with strong reinforcement. ts 
nails, and tacks from tube. Permits user to 
wear tires right down to last thread. VACU- 
GRIPS can be transferred from one tire 


to another. 
Set for Your Own Car 


FRE Let us explain all about 


‘VACU-GRIP IN-A-TIRES and how you can 
get a free set for your own car. Agents 
make $100.00 a week or more. Protected 
territory. For full detalis 


RUBBERSTONE MFG. COMPANY 
, 1407 Chestnat Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

















| good sire—C, W, McC,, Kan, 





Fastest Selling Patch 


Sticks instantly without 
fire. Becomes self-vul- 
canized (fused) by tire 
heat from driving. 
Best For Balloon Tubes 
truck and all tubes, because 


e-lastic. Stretches with 
tire, can’t tear out. 50c— 
Worth it. 


AMMONIA GAS TUBES 
FOR AUTO TIRES 


At Last the Puncture and Blow-out Problem has been 
Solved—Over ten years of intensive study, research 
and experiment, has produced a tube made of highest 
grade rubber, containing millions and millions of tiny 
cells, each cell filled with Ammonia gas, 
The tube is made in one piece. Fills the tire com- 
letely. Does away with the old-style air-filled tube. 
Pan be used in old, worn-out tires. Rides like air; 
light, resilient, tough. Ride over nails, glass, tacks* 
without knowing it. Ends all tire troubles. Does away 
with spare tires, spare rims, pumps, jacks. 
Guaranteed for two years. Any auto owner can have 4 
set for free trial in his own car. Write The Essenkay 
Jo., 3111 Indiana Avenue, Dept. A., Chicago, 
for free triai offer! 
Responsible, live-wire agents wanted who can give 
whole time. Unusual opportunity. Big money’ maker. 
Write today. Drive through your town with nails and 
spikes sticking in your tires. Watch the crowds gather 
to place orders. 
PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a 
cle at little cost. 
Free Literature 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dep 40, 
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LIKES HEATED HOGHOUSE 


The permanent type of hoghouse has 
a loyal supporter in Jim Bloemendaal, 
Sioux county, Iowa. The .house and 
yards shown in the picture have been in 
use five years, yet there is no evidence 
among the hogs of serious worm infesta- 
tion or other complaints. 

Bloemendaal believes that strict sani- 
tation is the reason. The lots are well 
drained and the entire house can be 








flushed out with water which is carried 
away in sewer tiles. A ventilating sys- 
tem completely changes the entire vol- 
ume of air in the building every seven 
minutes. Fresh air is drawn in from the 
outside and discharged above the cen- 
tral alley. Foul air is collected above 
the pens and carried out thru the venti- 
owt at the peak of the roof. All pens 
and partitions may be removed to make 
a general cleanup easy. In case a pig 
shows signs of unthriftiness, a santonin 
capsule soon straightens it out. 

Another feature about this house that 
greatly impressed me was the heating 
system. A basement large enough for 
coal and a hot water furnace was dug 
under one corner. During farrowing time 
hot water circulates constantly thru pipes 
laid under the cement floors. After four 
farrowing seasons, Bloemendaal is en- 





thusiastic about his heating system. Thru 
its use, it is possible to have the pigs 
come very early. Bloemendaal raises 
300 hogs normal years and supplies a 
jlarge trade in purebred Poland Chinas of 
Liberator breeding. By having the pigs 
come in February and early March, it is 
frequently possible to hit a better mar- 
ket and the stock is of a more satisfac- 
tory size for the buyer. The fall litters 
are born along about September Ist. 

Feed rooms are built in the end of the 
hoghouse. Ground oats and barley slop 
with linseed oilmeal, tankage and the 
Purdue mineral mixture are standby 
feeds. Good alfalfa pastures are always 
available during warm weather. Bloem- 
endaal is the only man who ever told me 
his pigs did not care for soybeans. He 
believes the large amount of protein in 
the alfalfa, oilmeal and tankage is prob- 
ably the reason. The pigs wean them- 
selves at ten to twelve weeks. 


Nicotine sulphate for the treatment of 

—— worms in sheep has replaced 

oe ent of the blue vitriol treatments 

fuskingum county, Ohio, reports W. 

g. Barnhart, county agricultural agent, 
there. 








Mileage and Comfort 
that’s what the 


KELLY 


Flexible Cord 


means to tire users 


ILLAGE, because it is a vast im- 
provement over previous types of 
cord tire construction. 


Comfort, because it is more flexible 
than the ordinary cord tire, and hence 
easier-riding. 





In the ordinary tire each ply of cord 
fabric is cut off at the bead. 


In the Integral Bead construction, used 
only by Kélly, the cords are not cut off, 
but by a special process are looped 
around the bead. 


This anchors the bead firmly in place, 
and gives the whole tire a flexibility 
impossible where the ordinary type of 
construction is used. 


The name “Kelly-Springfleld” on a 
tire hasalways meantathoroughly good 
product. In introducing the Kelly Flex- 
ible Cord to the motoring public we do 
so with full confidence that we are offer- 
ing the best tire we have ever built, 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
250 West 57 St. New York, N. Y. 





The drawing at the right shows how the 
bead of the new Kelly Cord is formed by 
enclosing strips of braided wire in the 
loops ofthe cord fabric, The cords which 
form these loops are continuous from the 
beginning of the inmost ply to the end of 


the outer. The whole tire thus hasa flexi- INSULATED IN RUBBER, 
bility and “give” that is necessarily lack- 
ing in tires made by the ordinary method. 
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Rides 
the 
Ruts! 


No more worry about 
winter roads! Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Balloons, 
—genuine full-size—keep 
your car going steadily 
over “skiddy” roads and 
treacherous icy ruts. 


Gum - Dipping adds 
long mileage to solidcom- 
fort and car protection. 
You have always wanted 
a tire like this. Let the 
nearest Firestone dealer 
make the changeover 
now. Prices are low. 








BALLOON 


Oe 


Firestone 











IN EIGHT 

WEEKS o 

The Larges! Operator of Auto and 
Tractor Training m : k 
Auto Expert pesihon. from #3,000.2° a year up. in the 
fastest - S DEMAND tie in the world Yeu can do if. 
BIG FIRMS AND M* SWEENY-TRAINED MEN 

No limit to rer opportunities after finish 
my course. M‘Sweeny-trained men mt COO. 


UL PAY YOUR RAILROAD FARE 
AND BOARD You 


Avronmoriva 6 ELECTRICAL ny 
7 


you 


BE THE FIRST TO USI 
SMOOTH-ON No.l 


and get the credit 
for the saving! 
SMOOTH-ON stops leaks in 
auto radiators, bursted water 
| jackets, gear cases, tanks, heat- 


| gas and steam pipes, etc., in 
one simple application. Keeps 
bolts, nuts, grease cups, hub caps, ete. from 
| ning and cropping of, Makes 
handles tight on tools, kitchenware. 
door knobs, canes, ete. Holds well 
on iron, brass, lead, aluminum, 
wood, or concrete. 
Needed everywhere and when used 
as directed makes big savings and 
stops many nuisances. 
Repair Book FREE 
if you mention this magazine. 
Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 6-oz., 
1 or 5-Ib. tin at nearest hard- 
ware store. 

















SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 45, 574 Communinpew Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


EEE ——————————— 

1 Learn a good 
A BETTER JOB NOW! ::s20) fos 

* tew weeks, 
17 million autos, trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen 
needed. Write today for FREE catalog giving full particulars. 
Only Factory Indorsed school. No colored students accepted. 
Michigan State Auto: School, 803 Auto Detroit Mich. 
We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 








your confidence and patronage at all times. 








USES SOWS ONLY ONCE 
Stronger and better pigs can be pro- 
duced by using brood sows only once, 
ay to H. H. Oltrogge, Bremer 
county, lowa, who each summer markets 
the sows which have raised a litter of 
spring pigs. The single litter practice is 
revalent in the Oltrogge neighborhood. 
ty-five gilts were marketed by 
Oltrogge after spring pigs were weaned. 
“T’ve tried producing market pigs using 
the same sows several times but my experi- 
ence in having the sows farrow just one 
my, Bee on = best,”’ - said. The 
ig that the advantage o a good start 
5 the one that usually makes his owner a 
profit, providing, of course, that market 
conditions are favorable.—G. C. T., Iowa. 


THE ANNUAL CLOVER SEED 

PROBLEM 
Continued from page 11 
Wisconsin; East Lansing and Chatham, 
a Lafayette, Indiana; Wooster 
and North Ridgeville, Ohio; Knoxville, 
Tennessee; State College, Pennsylvania; 
College Park, Maryland; Arlington and 
Blacksb 
Moscow, Idaho; Corvallis, Oregon }Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; and Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

The experiments, under the general 
supervision of Dr. Pieters of the United 
States department of agriculture, are 
now gauged to show not only hardihood 
of all seeds with respect to the annual 
“winter-kill”, insects and diseases, but 
also the relative weight of hay crop 
which each can produce under varied con- 
ditions. Year by year they are being 
checked with infinite patience, so that no 
hasty conclusions based on i 
seasons will affect the final judgment. 

This work, started in 1913, was inter- 
Tupted for some years by the war and its 
aftermath, and lately been resumed 
with much energy. The early work dem- 
onstrated two facts principally: the easy 
winter-killing of the Italian seed and the 

results obtained from Chilian seed. 
n Wisconsin tests, Italian seed yielded 
1,875 pounds of hay; North Dakota seed 
2,750 pounds of hay and Chilian seed 
2,950 pounds.. Chilian clover, ever since, 
has given conistently good results, with 
only one drawback, the presence of a high 
percentage of weed s and impurities. 

In tests in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Indiana, the winter-kill of the Italian plots 
was 100 percent, whereas native seed 
showed either no loss at all or under 25 

nt. In the Tennessee tests, French, 
daho and Tennessee strains came close 
after the Chilian and Ohio seed which 
graded highest. 

Bohemian seed, of which we have re- 
ceived a considerable quantity, made 

ractically the same sorry showing that 

talian did, all plots falling short the first 
cutting and drying off completely before 
the second crop. 

In Michigan none of the foreign-born 
varieties did so well for second cutting 
as the American-grown seed. At Arling- 
ton Farms, just across from Washington, 
D. C., after the first cutting practically 
all the foreign seed plots died off. 

The Minnesota experiments showed 
practically 100 percent winter-kill on 
all foreign seeds. Iowa told the same story 
with slight modifications. There the 
Italian plots, in a mild winter, lost 75 
percent of their stand; the Chilian 50 
percent, and the French 42 percent, while 
plots of American seeding came thru with 
no more than 5 to 19 percent loss, At 


, Virginia; Ithaca, New York; 








Spooner, Wisconsin, American seedings 
lost no more than 15 percent in a severe 
winter as compared to losses of 33 to 72 
percent on the foreigners. 

The reports universally favored the 
home-grown seed which originated in 
localities nearest the experiment stations 
thus showing that plants well acclimated 
and immune to native diseases, had the 
best chance of two crops. 

On the southern edge of the clover 
belt, where anthracnose was widespread 
and severe in its attack, August planting 
was found to be absolutely necessary in 
order that the plants should get well rooted 
for an early first crop and a running start 
at the second crop before the disease over- 
came them. 

In fact, all experiments proved the need 
of developing — disease-resistant strains 
which are immune to mildew and anthrac- 
nose—since success appears to depend 
as much on the quality of the clover seed 
as it does on the technique of farming or 
the suitability of the soil and climate. 

Our diversified farming system requires 
frequent clover crops. Clover has become 
a “eorner-stone” in the farmer’s building 
of success. But it is too frequently taken 
for granted, as something requiring no 
attention, no planning. The consequence 
has been a serious clover failure which has 
cost agriculture dearly in recent years. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture is taking steps to eliminate the 
Italian clover failure, by introducing a 
bill in con , H. R. 7758, which will 
authorize the secretary of agriculture to 
hold a public hentiest fen all the evidence 
from both sides as to whether any im- 
ported seed is “not adapted for effective 
general agricultural use in the United 
States’—and subsequently to pass judg- 
ment upon it and brand all such imports. 
The point of origin of all seed should be 
proved by the importer. 

The plan now perfected for thus brand- 
ing seals not suited to our soils and climate 
is one which has been used successfully in 
Sweden and Australia for some years— 
the injection of some brilliant, non-injuri- 
ous dye, like eosin, to the middle of the 
sack so that it would spread all thru the 
contents and thus label them so that every 
seed buyer could distinguish the import, 
no matter how much mixed with native 
seed it later became. 

On account of the government’s cam- 
paign of education against the Italian 
seed, most reputable wholesalers now 
declare unqualifiedly that they ‘are not 
importing or handling Italian clover. 
But the fact remains that on account of 
its very low cost price, large quantities of 
it are still to be found in the seed markets, 
and oceasionally—thru accident, of course, 
in the warehouses of reputable dealers. 

It is impolitic to set up barriers against 
the foreign red clover, ause we need 
the same, and too rigid restriction might 
only result in re-packaging the imports 
under a Michigan or Ohio label, rhea, i 
thus making the situation more difficult for 
the farmer. 

But if large appropriations can be made 
available to further the department’s 
work along this line, and a definite educa- 
tional campaign launched amongst clover- 
growers everywhere, there is no 
reason why our red clover crop, which is 
one of the most valuable and indispensable 
of all, should not state a vigorous ‘‘come- 
back” with sturdier strains of seed, profit- 
ing by better soil treatment, and in time 
supply enough seed from disease-resistant 
native strains to wipe out all the “loss” 
which farmers now find so discouraging 
and frequent. 


J. J. Schutz, high man in the Tippe- 
canoe county, Indiana, five-acre corn 
club in 1924, has used potash and phos- 
phorus two years. Last year he pro- 
duced a good crop of corn while his 
neighbor across the fence who uses a 
good rotation could not crib his corn be- 
cause it was so soft. 
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Laxatives make constipation worse 


--«Continued use of pills, salts and 
castor.oil dangerous — say Doctors 


as and cathartics provide temporary relief only, at 
the expense of more serious harm to your health, says a 
noted intestinal specialist. He goes so far as to say, “Nothing 
is so bad as the chronic use of laxative drugs. Their continued 
use tends only to aggravate constipation and often leads to 


permanent injury.” 

Some laxatives, according to an- 
other authority, contain poisons 
which affect the stomach and in- 
testines, resulting in grave dis- 
orders. Certain laxatives are a 
direct cause of piles. 

Value of Lubrication 
Doctors have found in the Nujol 
lubrication treatment the best 
means of overcoming and pre- 
venting constipation. Nujol gen- 
tly lubricates and softens the food 
waste. Thus it helps Nature to 
secure regular, thorough elimina- 
tion. Nujol also soothes the suf. 
ferin of piles, relieves the irrita- 
tion, brings comfort and helps to 
remove them. 


Avoid constipation and enjo 


abundant health by taking Nujol 














regularly. It is not a medicine or 
laxative and cannot gripe. Like 
pure water it is call ay Nujol 
is used by physicians and in lead- 
ing hospitals, 

Nujol makes you regular as clock- 
work. It establishes the habit of 
internal cleanliness—the healthi- 
est habit in the world. For sale 
in all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 





A Lubricant—not a Laxative 
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Grand-daughter of Oxford Boy’s May Queen; not yet tested 





Oxford Boy’s May Queen, national champion in her class, 1922 


Jerseys Paved the Way 


How Bruno Glaubitz Overcame His Handicap 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


HIRTY years ago Bruno Glaubitz, an eighteen-year-old 
German youth, left his fatherland and crossed the broad 
Atlantic to join his brother in America. For several years 
he worked at whatever he could find to do, wandering westward 
the while. Finally, he found himself in the Ozarks of southwest 
Missouri. Railroad land was being offered for sale and, having 
married in the meantime, he purchased forty acres for a home. 
The young couple had only $25 to pay down but it was enough 
to bind the bargain and they had seven years in which to pay 
the remainder of the $750, the purchase price. The forty acres 
was timber land. There were no fences, no buildings and its 
only attraction was a spring of good water. Logs were cut and 
a one-room log cabin built and fences were made of rails, split 
by this ambitious youngster. 

The start was very meager. Few could have had a greater 
handic ip. Sacrifice and hard work was necessary. To make 
room for crops, the timber had to be cleared, and when sold 
for wood brought only a pitiful sum. But expenses were kept 
it a minimum, practically all of the food supply being home- 


grown. The interest was kept paid and when the seven years 
were up, enough had 
been saved to pay for 


month. After that she was milked three times a day and finished 
her 305-day test with a record of 11,796 pounds of milk and 
638.41 pounds of butterfat, making her a gold medal cow, being 
class AAA champion of Missouri over all ages and national 
champion senior three-year-old for 1922. At the same time her 
oldest d&ughter, Valentine’s Oxford Queen, became a state 
champion in class AAA for cows under two and one-half years, 
making 8,649 pounds of milk and 419.93 pounds of butterfat 
in 305 days. 

The other first cow, also purchased as a calf for $400, was a 
class AAA state champion, making 474.29 pounds of fat in 
305 days. 

This success meant much to the Glaubitz family. It proved 
to them that they had been right in buying good stuff, it showed 
the neighbors that Bruno was not as crazy as they thought and 
it added value to the offspring of these cows. Premiums received 
from the gold medal cow in the state competition in 1922 
amounted to more than the entire cost of testing the herd. 
Seven of the ten monthly prizes for high cow in the state were 
won by her, including a dozen steel stanchions, barn paint, 

disinfectants and mer- 
chandise of various other 





the land. To present 
day way of reckoning, 
this does not seem sensa- 
tional. But to carve a 
home out of a wilderness 
and pay for it is some- 
thing few have the de- 


termination and pluck 
to do. 
\) . - pm 
In 1904, Bruno con eee, 


eived the idea of milk- 
From then on 
were easier. A 
few common cows, hill 
cows, the best he could 
find in the neighborhood, 
were bought. But he was looking into the future, so went out 
and purchased a registered Jersey bull. 

Since that time a registered Jersey bull has always been kept 
on the farm. A grading up program has been carried out on this 
farm, the value of which is shown in the records of the local 
testing association for 1922. Two grade cows, descendants of 
these original hill cows, made 585 and 586 pounds of butterfat 
for the year, being the top cows in the association. 

As money could be saved, more land was purchased, forty 
icres at a time, until now the farm consists of 240 acres. The 
timber has been taken off, stumps dynamited, sprouts killed out 
and, by saving and applying all the manure from the dairy 
herd, the soil has been built up until alfalfa and clover grow 
abundantly 

Six years ago, Glaubitz decided to add a few registered fe- 
males to his herd. His first purchases were two heifers, bought 
at a public auction. One was eight and the other four months 
old. They were from high producing stock and were the choicest 
things offered in the sale, costing $400 each. When Glaubitz 
shipped them into the Ozarks and the news spread as to what he 
had paid, neighbors laughed at him and openly told him that he 
was crazy. Later, four more heifers were purchased, being the 
total foundation females. 

Whether he was crazy or showing good judgment when he 
paid $400 for the four-months-old daughter of a state champion 
cow was shown in 1922 when the herd was on official test. The 
first month this cow, Oxford Boy’s May Queen, milked only 
twice daily and fed mostly homegrown feed, produced 79.4 
pounds of butterfat, being the high cow in the state for the 


Deng 


ing cows 


thir 
lings 





Some of the cows in Glaubitz’ pasture 





kinds. 

These records were 
made on homegrown 
feeds with the exception 
of linseed meal and bran. 
Alfalfa” hay, soybean 
hay, clover hay and corn 
was grown on the farm. 
No elaborately mixed 
feeds were fed. Plenty 
of it with good pasture 
in summer and salt and 
water at all times were 
the principal considera- 
tions. 

As I visited the Glau- 
bitz farm recently, the neat appearance of the place with the 
sign, ‘Cedar Lawn Jerseys,” in front impressed me. A white 
house, surrounded by a well-kept lawn, set back from the road 
among a clump of shade trees, was inviting and restful-looking. 
To one side was an old log cabin, vineclad and amid old- 
fashioned flowers, a monument to the memory of their first 
home. Each log represented hours of tiresome work, felling, 
hewing and building. The fireplace, the doorstep, the shrubs 
and the flowers, dear to the hearts of these kind folks, had been 
preserved simply as a reminder of bygone days. They repre- 
sented the first chaper in the story of their success. 

‘“‘Vhen ve come here,”’ said Glaubitz in his amusing yet charm- 
ing brogue, as he showed me their first home, “‘der vas not’ings 
but trees everyvere. Der vas no road, chust a trail thru the 
voods. Ve built dis cabin, a little log barn, rail fences and 
chopped de timber oudt.” 

When I mentioned cows, this little man’s face lit up with a 
happy smile. He piled my lap with register of merit certificates, 
silver and gold medal certificates, testing association records 
and photographs, all the while telling me the story of the herd. 
I was surprised. I had heard often of the herd and of this man 
who had made such a remarkable record, but I could hardly 
believe that it could all be true—that here in the center of the 
hill country, amid soil that was not any too fertile, such a herd 
could be built up. 

Then, when we went to the pasture, I was more surprised 
than ever. I had been led, from the knowledge that the herd 
had been built on only six cows, to expect to see a few good 
cows with the others mediocre. It was (Continued on page 91 

















“I am glad to report that the large number 
of Goodyear balloon tires we have sold 
throughout ‘the past season are giving, 
without exception, satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers, both in performance and in mileage. 
I was prepared for a lot of trouble as such 
a radical departure usually takes years to 
perfect, but the way these Goodyear bal- 
loons stand up is certainly a great revela- 
tion to me.”"=Louis C. Krein, Syracus 
N. Y. 
* * * 

“Everything that you claimed for 
year balloon tires is more than borne 
actual experience. What I am mos 
prised at is the fact that the tread k 
shows no signs of wear. I am lookir 
ward to changing over my other ca 
spring unless we decide to buy a ne 
in which case I shall insist on | 
equipment.”—A. Haskett McM 
Erie, Pa. * * * 


“The five Goodyear balloon tires yo 
on my Sedan the first of April have 
gone over 23,000 miles and look as the 
they would make five to ten thousand m 
I have given them every variety of roa! 
from the sand roads around Woodlake 





the rocks and hills of eastern Pennsylvania., 


I go through sand roads in high where all 
others go in low or second. I consider the 
extra mileage I get and the saving on car 
upkeep will make them the cheapest tires 
I ever used. You must have been right 
when you told me the Supertwist Cords 
would give me many thousagds of extra 
miles.”—Rex M. Witcox, Norfolk, Ned. 
* - * 
“I have ridden Goodyear 
balloon tires for thirty days 
now, and I find them all 
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| How about Ba 
~Here are the Facts! 


“I am very much pleased with the im. 

provement in riding qualities of my Dodge 

car equipped with your Goodyear balloon 

tires. They increase the comfort of riding 

a hundred per cent.”—L. Lare Bresetre, 
3 = ee Kansas. 

“ en * bal 
















































ather, 
mud and sand as wel Sfak 
roads, covering abouW3iedieien =a 


7 . tte «< A . 
miles without change and WhSsse=punc- 


ture. The riding qualities of my car are 


vastly improved and there is no doubt in 









lloons? 


“I have been very successful with my ap. 
plication of Goodyear balloon tires and the 
customers are well satisfied. Not one of 
them would come back to the ordinary tire, 
My own set of Goodyear balloon tires have 
gone 14,000 miles and they look as if they 
will go 14,000 miles more.” —F, G. Jaupy, 
G. G. Jaudy Tire Service Station, Bridge. 
ton, N. 7. 
a. a. 


‘It might interest you to know that my 
Xpodyear balloon tires have been run more 
an 14,000 miles today over all kinds of 
‘is, and although they show some wear, 

still have a good tread on them. I do 
pave the least bit of trouble driving 

gh heavy sand, and find that the 
4 tire at all times holds the road well 
“manner of turns. As to the difference 
‘ering, I do not notice any great 
tt of difference. The future will al- 
“ind me riding on Goodyear balloon 
P. T. Hapvon, Nadorton, Louise 


* * * 


garding my experience with the set of 
Siyear balloon tires purchased from you 
spring will say that I had one puncture 
"Hew days after 1 purchased the tires, 

used by a heavy nail. Outside of this 
uncture I have never had a tire off the 
rim during the season. I have driven my 
Jewett Sedan approximately 300 miles 
with this set of tires over all classes of 
roads and they have given me excellent 
service.”—F, A; Stutsman, Divernon, Jil. 

+ * * 

“Ie may interest you to 
know that I have now run 
my Goodyear balloon tires 


you claimed for them, and 
will say I have never ridden 
as comfortably in all my ex- 
perience as I have on these 
tires. There is no compari- 
son and I never expect to 
be without them.”—J. T. 
CampBELL, Marinello Com- 
fort Shop, Montgomery, Ala. 
. * * 


“Since I put a complete set 
of Goodyear balloon tires 
on my car I have driven the 
car over ten thousand miles 
in hard service, most of the 


S, Goodyear balloon tires do give 
superior service! You can thank 
SUPERTWIST for this. Extra-elastic, extra- 
durable, this celebrated new cord fabric 


meets perfectly the balloon tire’s special 

needs. Used only by Goodyear, SUPER- 

TWIST is built into all Goodyear Tires— 

balloons and standard sizes. Yet Goodyears 
cost you no more, 





8,600 miles and had my first 
puncture today. I am more 
than satisfied and I would 
not think of going back 
to the other tires at any 
price.” —W. E. Hunt, Nor- 
Solk, Nebraska, 
* ek. 


“In February, 1924, I put 
on aset of Goodyear balloon 
tires on a Ford Coupe, and 
these I used up until its sale 
in September. At the time 
of sale the tires were ina 
very good condition, and 
they are at the present 


time over unimproved 

roads. Too much cannot be said of the 
comfort afforded in riding on these tires, 
also the upkeep of my car has been materi- 
ally reduced since their application,”=-E.V. 
Martin, Hinesville, Georgia. 


GOOD 


my mind that the life of the car is extended 
by their use, as it absorbs all shock which 
would otherwise be transmitted to the en- 
gine and frame.”—H. V. Eva, H, V. Eva 
Tire Company, Duluth, Minn, 


aks 





writing. Ordinarily the regular fabric- 
equipped casing’s life is only about six 
weeks with me, owing to the rough and 
rocky condition of the roads.”—C. 
Jones, Jones Brothers, Pocahontas, Ark. 


YEAR 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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“Made with SUPERTWIST 
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Her Owner 
wouldn't think of | 
&ctting along withont 
KOW-KARE 


M. G. Welch & Son, Burke, N. ¥., own- 
¢rs of this Champion Ayrshire write us, 
‘We have used Kow-Kare in our herd 
for years and would not think of get- 
ting along without #t. We consider it 
the best cow tonic known.” 


OW owners who have made the bus!i- 

ness of dairying for profit a close study 
know that they cannot leave the health of 
their milch cows to chance. The average 
dairy cow is “forced” to get every last 
ounce of milk year in and year outa tre- 
mendous strain on the most robust 
physical system, 


During the winter months, especially, 
the added strain of digesting quantities of 
dry feeds puts a severe test on the milk- 
makieg organs. Small wonder they be- 
come sluggish, fall to keep up a profitable 
yield or even become the prey of disease. 


Invigorate the Milk-Making Organs 


Kow-Kare Is a medicine-tonic that acts 
directly on the milk-making functions—the 
organs where all cow diseases start. It 
eliminates such common cow disorders as 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, 
etc., by causing the organs of assimilation 
and reproduction to function normally and 
thrive on nature's foods, 


Kow-Kare has a definite action in In- 
creasing the milk yleld through this invig- 
orating action on the milk-making organs. 
It enables the cow to turn into milk ALL 
the milk values in the feed she consumes. 

Try feeding Kow-Kare this winter and 
you'll never again be without it. A table- 
spoonful twice a day, one week in each 
month is the feeding plan most often fol- 
lowed. The return in added milk-income 
and freedom from disease will pay you a 
hundred-fold. 

Our free book, “The Home Cow Doctor,”” 
tells all about treating all cow diseases— 
besides giving a wealth of valuable in- 
formation on general dairy topics. Send 
for your copy today. 











Always in 
thie can 


Sold by 
feed dealers 
general stores 
druggistse— 
Large size 
$1.25 
Medium 65¢ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
S Street 
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When a dairy herd produces an average 
per cow of around 400 pounds of butterfat 
a year for five years in succession, as did 
the grade Jersey herd of John Geraghty 
and Sons of Clayton county, Iowa, there 
are reasons. They have built up their 
herd by the use of purebred sires, they 
are giving their cows the best of care and 
feeding, but a primary cause of their suc- 
cess, the Geraghtys believe, is the care 
they give their calves. 

It is not enough, as the Geraghtys have 
convinced themselves by experience, to 
give a calf the right kind of parents and 
then when she matures, give her efficient 
care. The interval between birth and 
freshening is of just as great importance. 

“You can’t starve a calf from birth to 
maturity,” says Edward Geraghty to me 
recently, “and have her turn out a good 
cow. An underfed, undernourished calf 
will make an undersized, underdeveloped 
cow. We are feeding our calves well and 
according to rate of development, just 
as we are feeding our cows well and accord- 
ing to production.” 

“When two days old, the calves are 
taken from their dams. We then feed 
them whole milk regularly twice a day, 
about four or five pounds to a calf accord- 
ing to its size. Bees they are a week old, 
| we put clover hay in their pens where they 
can get at it if they want to. We have 
found our calves will begin to nibble a 
little hay when they are only seven or 
eight days old. 

“After about three weeks, we change 
from whole milk to skimmilk, but do it 
gradually, decreasing the richness of the 
milk a little each day. When five to six 
weeks of age, the calves get six to seven 
pounds of skimmilk to each feeding. Be- 
fore this, when they are about a month old, 
we begin to put a little ground oats and 
corn and cobmeal in the trough in the pens. 

We watch to see that the calves clean it 
up, and give them about what they will 
handle easily. If some calves are found 
to be developing more slowly than others, 
we place them in groups and keep the ones 
which are backward on milk a little longer 
than the others, 

“We are just as particular about feeding 
our calves at regular times each day and 
in regular amounts as we are with our cows 





tant. 

“When the calves are four months old, 
'a couple of handfuls of ensilage twice a 
|day is added to their grain and hay ra- 
tions. This feed of hay, ensilage and grain 
is kept up until they are about eight 
months old. By then the pastures are in 
good condition (our calves are all fall 
calves) and they are turned out to grass. 
They are given no feed thru the summer, 
unless some seem to need a little to get 
them up to the general standard. 

“During the second winter we give the 
calves all the clover hay and ensilage they 
| will eat and a light grain ration of about a 
| pound a day of ground oats and corn and 

cobmeal. Calves can be stunted by over- 
feeding as well as by underfeeding. It has 
been our experience that they develop 
best the second winter when given just a 
small grain ration. 
“The second summer our calves are 
again on grass without feed. A month 
| before they freshen they are given about 
| three to four pounds of grain a day. 
“With clean pens, lots of sunlight in the 
barn and plenty of fresh air and water 
added to this system of feeding, we find 
our heifers are strong and vigorous, well- 
| developed in every way, and they make it 
up to us at the milk pail from the very 





Lyndonville, Vt, | start.”—F. L. + lowa. 





and think such regularity is very impor- 





This 
Isthe ~ 
400 Ib. 
Size 
Price 


=“ Write for Free Book 
Read the Amazingly Low Prepaid Prices: 
No, {Capacity| Price |lst Pay't| Monthly Payments 
M.O. | 1501bs./$25.00} 85.00 |$5.00 for 4 Months! 
No. 2 | 3501bs./$40.00| $5.00 /$5.00 for 7 Months} 
No. 4 | 4001bs./$55.00) $5.00 ($5.00 for 10 Months 


Rete etenee mgt Fee ad Baal 
Free Service and HIPMENT 


oil, ete. Send no | pire Baltic. 6 per cent dis- 

money with inquiry. Write | count for cash. Writenow. 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR 

Devt. 5 Ky. 


Color Your Butter 












































*‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn. 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade.‘‘Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
een vegetable 
Z 1armless, an 

meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells& RichardsonCo., Burlington, Vt. 
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PRODUCING BUTTERFAT AT A 
PROFIT 


That butterfat can be produced as 
cheaply as eleven cents per pound seems 
almost impossible in these oe of high 
priced feeding stuffs. However, M. 8. 
Lacey of Marion county, Illinois, can pro- 
duce the figures to prove that some of his 
registered Jersey cattle have done that 
very thing. A glance at the records of 
some of his best individuals show that 
butterfat can be produced at a profit 
regardless a market fluctuations. Con- 
sidering the fact that other dairymen in 
the same testing association produced but- 
terfat at a cost of fifty to sixty cents per 
pound, it should be worthwhile to pay 
particular attention to Lacey’s method of 
caring for cows. 

Registered cows of a high producing 
strain of Jerseys headed by the best bull 
he can secure make up Lacey’s herd. The 
cows are bred to calve each year, thereby 
giving ten to ten and one-half months of 

ood milk flow. Lacey uses home-grown 
~ entirely, finding that it is more 
economical for him than purchasing con- 
centrates and supplements on the market. 
The ration that produced the above 
records consisted of two parts of corn and 
cobmeal, one part ground rye, and one 
part ground oats with all the corn silage 
the cows would clean up. Some cowpea 
hay was fed during the winter. 

The cows were watered twice daily and 
allowed to run out during good weather, 
but were kept in their stanchions when it 
was cold or windy. “I find that cleanli- 
ness is one of the big factors in produc- 
tion,’ Lacey says. “Health. is another 
big item. All of these cows are T. B. 
tested and on the accredited list. Person- 
ally, I am a great believer in the T. B. 
test and cow-testing associations. 

“The value of the cow-testing associa- 
tion can hardly be estimated in dollars 
and cents, but I find that it gives the 
actual returns for the feed and labor spent 
on each cow and in that way I can tell 
if each individual cow is paying her way. 
Should I desire to sell a cow, I can show a 
customer the actual records. Most any 
one is more willing to pay well for a cow 
of proved value.” 

“The most important factor after feed 
and water is kindness to the cow,” says 
Lacey. ‘Always keep your milking stool 
on the floor to sit on, make firewood of 
your clubs and do your yelling on the back 
forty, as none of these stunts was in- 
tended to make bossy produce milk or 
butterfat.”—L. L. 8., Il. 


USES NURSE COWS 

“T raise iG of my calves on nurse 
cows,” said C. C. Renard, Barton county, 
Missouri dairyman, “not because it is 

cheaper than hand raising, but I think it 

produces better animals and in my case 
saves labor, as I sell whole milk.”” Renard 
has most of his cows freshen in the fall or 
early winter. A few grade cows are kept 
to raise the heifer calves from the best 
cows, the ones he wants to raise for his 
own herd. 

After letting the calf nurse its mother 
for two or three days, he gives it to the 
foster mother, allowing two calves to the 
cow. They then run with the cow until 
about five months old. A creep is used 
in feeding the calves and alfalfa hay is kept 
where the calves can get it at all times. A 
grain mixture of bran, corn chops and lin- 
seed oilmeal is also fed, being kept before 
the younger calves and fed twice daily to 
the older ones. 

“When the calf does not get milk with 
butterfat im it,” said Renard, “something 
else must be substituted. I have found it 
t great labor saver and almost as cheap to 
raise my heifer calves on nurse cows. The 
calves make a quicker growth and there is 
less danger of loss from scours or milk 
bloating than when skimmilk is fed.”— 


F., Mo. 
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FourMonths__ 






Wewill send animported Belgium Melotte 
Cream Separator direct to your farm and 
r- don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. 
e will make this offer because we 
know there is no other separator in the 
world equal to the Melotte and we want 
to proveittoyou. Useit just asif it were 
ourown machine. Put it to every possi- 
test. Compare it with any or all others. 


Belgium 


Imported Duty Free 


Melotte 


Self-Balancing Bow! 
The Belgium Melotte containsthe famous single- 


bearing, self-balancing gow, This patent Bow} 
hangs from one frictionless oe 

spins like atop. It skims as 

years of use as when new. 

ever get out of nnot ee t thus 
cause cross currents which waste cream by > 
mixing with milk. Turns so easily that bow! 

25 minutes after you stop cranking unless bra’ eis 
applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Send Coupon! 


Mail coupon for catalog g full de- 
scription of this wond cream sepa- 
Siler: Prout buy anprespenetec woth obe 

er. vy separator un! 
found out ail the 


can about the 
and details our 15-year guar- 





antee. Don't wait—be sure to 
coupon TODAY! 
The Melotte Separator 


w. eth . 
20aa wii gin st Bove ania © 
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Pays 


850,000 farmer customers save big mo 





after you get the Separator 








aes vest 
Without cost to me or n eB 


Melotte Fae the ye Gee 
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Post Office 
County. 
How 














‘4 "t Miss It— 


I’ve made another cut in 
prices on Fencing, Gates, Steel 
osts, Barb Wire, Roofing and 
Paint. The amazing bargains I am 
face this year tell better than 
can the big saving my Direct- 
i Factory Freight- Paid cut 
peioee afford you. 

n’t buy until you get my new 
Setalog and see for yourself the 
big difference in Jim Brown's lower 
prices and Guaranteed Quality. 


dering from my catalog. 
one of them: 

“I have bought over 600 rods of Sending from y 
find it is not only cheaper in eost 

fence at any price.’’—J. A. 7 ker, Tigret 


to Buy from Brown 


every year by or- 
ere’s a letter from 


and 
i a the ae 


[By Deutie Guivenistog | —7 makes nt a 


yeare 


Get my new catalog— 


write ak is full of big money sav- 


ing items you 


money= 
ck guarantee, "JIM BROWN “4 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


Dept. 2209 
Ohlo 





Patent’ and 
Invention” 
model or sketch of + = ur veie for instructions, 
Promptness assured. 

Clarence A. O'Brien, R 


rom Patent O 
You should read Successful 


tiserments before buying farm So. 





a 
PATENTS 
Write for my tree Gut de Books “How to Obtain a 
nvention and Indust: and “Record of 
blank before disclosi ya &, Send 


o charge for above information. 
istered Patent Lawyer, 
649, Security Bank Bui ing, dtrectly across street 
¢. Washineton, D.¢ 








in colors explains 
Free Catalog {colors explain 
money on Farm Truck or Roa 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to 

any running 


f 
today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
50 Cm $1.,Qumey HL 
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Use American Ships 


for American Prosperity 


pb? you know about your 
own ships? Are you aware 
that there are great fleets of 
both freight and passenger lin- 
ers carrying American products 
and Americans like yourself be- 
tween American ports and the 
world’s markets? You should 
know what these ships mean 
to you, for they are your ships, 
working for your prosperity. 

You can learn best by actual 
experience. 

A European trip, forinstance, 
need not be expensive: $12.50 
per day is sufficient for all ex- 
penses of a six weeks’ tour in- 
cluding round trip steamship 
fare. Such a journey offers a 
world of pleasure, education 
and recreation, and will provide 
you with first hand knowledge 
of the connections between the 
American Merchant Marine 
and the farmer's pocket book. 

Uncle Sam has made it easy 
for you to go. If you will send 
the coupon below, illustrated 
booklets will be sent you. One 
tells about the U. S. Govern- 
ment ships of the United States 
Lines and contains eight 
suggested low-price tours, the 
result of actual experience. The 
other is full of information on 
how to travel: passports, visaes, 
baggage, duties, life at sea, etc. 
Send for this interesting infor- 
mation. All you have to do is 
mail the coupon. It puts you 
under no obligation. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


Agenciesin all Principal Cities 





Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


ag Od 


To U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Section B582 Washington, D.C. 








Please send me the booklets ““To Europe on 
United States Lines” and “Going Abroad." 


If 1 go date will be about 
There will be n my party. 


Vame 


Address 
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WATERED STOCK 

Clarence Ralston, a dairyman of Swit- 
zerland county, Indiana, demonstrated 
in November and December that such a 
simple matter as dairy cows getting all 
the water they want has much to do 
with the amount of butterfat they pro- 
duce in a month. 

During the month of November, 1924, 


| his cows averaged 37.6 pounds of butter- 


fat each. During the month of Decem- 
ber, the same cows fed on identically the 
same rations and a month farther along 
in their lactation period and in colder 
weather, made 42.5 pounds of butterfat. 
The only difference in their care and 
management was the amount of water 
they had to drink. 

During November the cows were 
forced to hump off to a spring every day 
and drink cold water. Sometimes the 
ice had to be chopped off the water. The 
cows naturally didn’t relish this ice cold 
water so they drank just as little of it as 
they could, and usually drank but once 
a day. 

Ralston got to thinking it over and 


| made up his mind to see what the effect 
| would be of giving the cows all the 


water they wanted three times a day. 
He salted the ensilage a wee bit night 
and morning and earried cistern water 
to these cows in the stable three times 
daily. The cows gained two and three 
pounds a day on their milk and paid for 
this water by producing five pounds 
more butterfat each than they did the 
preceding month. 

Many folks think they are eaving 
money by having their cows drink ice 
water rather than to buy a tank heater. 
If the cow heats the water in her body, 
she does it with expensive feed; if the 
dairyman heats the water with a tank 
heater, he does it with coal or wood 
which is much less expensive than feed. 
More than this, the cows drink much 
more water and the dairyman may well 
remember that milk is largely water and 
that water is the solution in which nutri- 
ents float from the alimentary canal into 
the body, there to be assimilated into 
flesh or diverted to the udder to make 
milk—I. J. M., Ind. 


COLD MILK INJURIOUS 


Feeding cold milk to calves causes 


|}many losses with hand raised calves, 


according to J. C. Farnham, a Jasper 
county, Missouri, dairyman. Farnham 
is careful to feed calves warm milk, 
either just as soon as milked if the calf 


|is fed whole milk, or directly from the 


separator if milk is separated before it 


cools. If the milk has become cold, he 
| heats it to about the temperature it was 


drawn from the cow. Calves like it bet- 
ter warm and there is less danger of 
causing digestive trouble. 

“My calves are taken from the cows 
when about a week old and fed their 


| mother’s milk by hand,” said Farnham. 


“T am careful not to overfeed, using six 
or eight pounds at a meal to start with. 
I never allow the milk to stand or feed 
it cold. 

“Cold milk, in my opinion, will injure 
calves as quickly as anything. About 
the third week I begin adding skimmilk 
to the whole milk and in a week have 
them on skimmilk entirely. I use the 
grain mixture fed the cows for the calves, 
feeding until they are several months 


| old. When weaning, which is done grad- 


ually, I feed a mixture rich in protein 


to take the place of the milk.”—C. F., 


Mo. 
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Soft, silky udder, easy- 
teats—here is the secret of a full 
milk yield. 

Bag Balm is a wonderful healing, 
penetrating ointment, clean and san- 
itary, that quickly restores injured 
tissues to health. Great for chaps, 
cuts, bruises, inflammation, bunches 
and Caked Bag—or any external jnjury. 

Keep on hand this big 10- 
ounce package. G60c. at feed 
dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists. Order direct if dealer 
not supplied. 

Dairy Association Co., Inc. 

S Street, Lyndonville, Vt. 

















BALANCED RATIONS PAID 
BLOSSER 


During December, 1924, Tim Blosser, 
of Elkhart county, Indiana, with his 
seven Holstein cows in the cow testing 
association, learned that they had aver- 
aged 502 pounds of butterfat for the 
month. This is more than three times 
what the mythical average cow pro- 
duces. The best cow in the herd was 
Ivy Bower Oma DeKol and she made 
759 pounds of butterfat that month, 
despite her jawbreaking name. 

Blosser believes that many cows would 
do better if their owners would but give 
them an opportunity by feeding a bal- 
anced ration and dishing the feed out to 
them in the proportion that they pro- 
duce butterfat. 

Blosser not only made use of the grains 
that he grows, but he bought some mill 
feeds beside. His ration consisted of 
a mixture of 300 pounds of ground oats, 
200 pounds ground barley, 100 pounds 
of ground rye, 100 pounds of bran, and 
50 pounds each of linseed oilmeal, cot- 
tonseed meal and gluten feed. “I was 
short on corn,” said Blosser, “so I used 
the ground barley and rye, two feeds 
that I had grown on my farm and was 
long on.” 

This cow man believes that you are 
fairer to the cow if you grain her in pro- 
portion to the butterfat she gives in a 
week rather than the pounds of milk 
she gives in a day because with the first 
standard you are graining in proportion 
to milk, whether rich or thin, while with 
the last you are graining in proportion 
to the part of the product you actually 
sell. Blosser feeds a pound of grain for 
each pound of butterfat produced in a 
week. The cow that produces fifteen 
pounds of butterfat a week is given fif- 
teen pounds of grain mixture per day. 

During the winter, these cows get 
about twenty-five pounds of silage a day 
and all the clover hay they want twice 
daily. The grain is fed on the silage — 
I. J. M., Ind. 


COWS THRIVE ON SUDAN 


Feeding tests at the Kansas experi- 
ment station justify the growing popu- 
larity of sudan grass as a hay and pas- 
ture crop for dairy cattle where for 
some reason legumes are not available. 

The cows received 30 pounds daily of 
kafir silage and 10 pounds of hay daily. 
A grain mixture of 400 pounds ground 
corn, 200 pounds bran and 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal in proportion to milk 
production was fed. On alfalfa hay, 
which was eaten with more relish and m 
greater amounts, the cows produced 28 
pounds more milk daily. Their body 
weight remained practically constant 
during the feeding trials. While the al- 
falfa produced more milk pound for 
pound than sudan hay, there are many 
sections where sudan produces a greater 
tonnage per acre than alfalfa. Thus on 
an acre basis the two compare quite 
favorably in some territories. 

When it is necessary to use sudan, a 
liberal protein allowance must be made 
in the ration, according to J. B. Fitch. 
In addition to the ration used in the ex- 
periment, he suggests three more. Kafir 
may replace corn if desired. (1) Sudan 
hay, 12 pounds; sorghum silage, 30 
pounds, and cottonseed meal, 4 pounds. 
(2) Sudan hay, 20 pounds; bran, 4 
pounds, and cottonseed meal, 2 pounds. 
(3) Sudan hay, 12 pounds; alfalfa hay, 
10 pounds, and ground corn, 4 tho A 
hese rations are for a 1,000-pound cow 
—— 20 pounds of 4 percent milk 
day, 


_ The United States dairy division has 
found that the method of keeping records 
in general use in cow testing associations 
is accurate within two percent for milk 
ind three percent for butterfat. 
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Whose time is worth $$ 
on trips to town ? 


©The Farmer's And a pair of WEED Chains may 


save you an hour or more when roads are wet. 


In fact, your whole car may be Ae/pless simply for lack 
of WEEDS. ; ? : % 


Get WEED Chains today—they’re your one biggest help 
when you need them. And refuse substitutes. WEEDS are 
the original tire chains, proved best bylong years of service. 


You'll know them by the old reliable red fastener and 
the name WEED on every hook. 


WEED Chains are made for all tires: fabrics and cords; 
regulars and balloons. 


<= ~ 


a, 
7 eo Weed Weed Solid Tire 
git ace, DeLuxe Chains Truck Chains 


Extra Heavy  Traction’’ Chains 


Weed Weed Motorcycle 
Regular Chains Chains 
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AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains 
for All Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” 
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This Debt 


must be paid now— 
or never! 


HE flight of time can not 

erase the obligation to 
provide complete protection for 
the remains of loved ones. On 
the contrary, every tick of the 
clock emphasizes the fact that 
this obligation can be fulfilled 
only at the time of burial. 


Positive and permanent protection 
can besecured without inconvenience, 
and without unreasonable expense, 
by insisting on the Clark Grave Vault, 


The Clark Grave Vault has never 
failed, can never fail, because it is 
designed according to an immutable 
law of Nature and is constructed of 
that most durable metal. Xeystone 
copper-steel. 

To know that you are securing the 
advantages of a Clark Vault you 
must insist on this Vault being sup- 
plied. Leading funeral directors fur- 
nish the Clark Vault and give with 
it a Fidelity Certificate proving that 
it is genuine, and embodying a fifty 
year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
és no protection at alll 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





— 4 
GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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GOOD SIRES PROVE WORTH 


Walter Pierce and his son Harry live on 
adjoining farms in Reno county, Kansas. 
In combination they have one of the best 
herds of grade Holstein dairy cows in that 
part of the state. 

Pierce got into the dairy business 
rather by accident back in 1916 when he 
bought some heifers at a publie sale, in- 
jondien to resell them later. Instead of 
turning the animals, however, he put a 
purebred bull with them and today the 
original nine heifers are represented by a 
total of more than sixty head. 

Two purebred cows have been purchased 
outside but the others remain grades. 
More than nine years of upbreeding with 
sires of lineage have wrought some 
remarkable changes, evidence being that 
Harry made the high-herd average for 
production in the county cow-testin 
association two months last winter an 
had high cow one month. 

Harry’s herd butterfat average one 
month was 40.8 pounds which, it is sub- 
mitted, is a pretty good average for a herd 
that was started accidentally in 1916. 

The use of a purebred sire, checked by 
the cow tester’s records, has been the 
means of bringing about a gratifying im- 
provement in the herd that could have 
been obtained in no other way except by 
spending a lot of money for purebred 
cows. 

Harry sells cream; the father sells whole 
milk. A milk truck route that runs past 
the farms relieves both men of the trouble 
of making deliveries to town. 

As Pierce gets no skimmilk, he and his 
son have worked out an arrangement 
whereby Harry furnishes this essential 
item for the chicken flocks of both places. 
A similar joint plan is followed in the use 
of the herd bull. 

Harry varies his cream selling practice, 
sometimes selling sweet cream, on other 
occasions sour cream. The milk route 
makes it convenient for him to change 
whenever he thinks it advisable. 

The Pierces are great believers in en- 
silage and each year grow a large ac 
of kafir for this purpose. They think kafir 
makes better silage than corn because it 
is a more dependable crop in their section, 
one year with another.—C. A. L., Kans. 


DON’T WEAN CALF TOO EARLY 


Calves that are to eventually take a 
place in the milking herd should not be 
taken from their mothers too early, 
thinks R. 8S. Hulce, in charge of the Wis- 
consin experiment herd. Calves at the 
station suck their dams until from two 
to seven days old. Except where an ex- 
perienced calf raiser is available, he ad- 
vises even a longer period of nursing. 

At the Iowa experiment station the 
plan of using nurse cows is recommended 
where such a practice is possible. Care 
must be used to select the right kind of 
cows and allot each cow a sufficient num- 
ber of calves that none will overeat. 
Calves handled in the usual way are al- 
lowed to rermain with their mothers at 
least two days. The colostrum milk has 
laxative qualities that are essential for 
the newborn calf. 

When hand feeding is started, whole 
milk at the rate of about five pounds 
a day for normal Jersey calves is al- 
lowed. Large Holstein calves get eight 
pounds daily. There is a general tend- 
ency among many feeders to start the 
calf off on too much milk. Three feed- 
ings daily until the calf is three weeks 
old pay for the extra labor. The judg- 


ment of the feeder must be used in mak- 










ACT TODAY’ 
SAVE*280 


we —Direct From 
© World Famous Model H. U., 
S 1250 Watt Capacity 


LALLEY-LIGHT 
and POWER PLANT 


Was $625—Now only $345 
This electric 
Willard battery Ba Ke — Fn 
Seisatal” Approned oy Nedlna 
Underwriters. 


Lalley plants of smaller capacity for 
even much less money. We have a unit 
to meet your requirements. Write now 
for free literature and prices on all 
models—do not delay because a price 
advance may be necessary any day. 


LALLEY LIGHT CORP. 
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Country 


Ample electric light and power for Farms, 
Homes, Cottages, Camps, Yachts, etc. 


























If you have an invention write 
for our guide book, ‘‘HOW TO 


INVENTOR GET YOUR PATENT." Sead 
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ing increases in the feed allowance. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 














Milk at 95 degrees is most suitable 
but a variation at different feedings is 
more serious than a lower temperature. 
Cleanliness and sterilization of feed 
buckets with steam or boiling water 
make the difference between success and 
failure in hundreds of calf herds. 

Regardless of the system used to raise 
calves, a careful selection of the calves 
that are to be raised should be made. 
After observing herds not only in lowa 
but many other states, the men at the 
Iowa experiment station point out that 
the great misfortune of the dairy indus- 
try is that men try to raise all their 
calves. Naturally there are thousands 
of cows so inferior that the propagation 
of their kind can only hold back progress 
unless the calf is sired by a good, pure- 
bred bull. 


MORE PROTEIN NEEDED 


The importance of enough protein in 
the ration was again demonstrated in the 
South Dodge cow testing association of 
Minnesota. 

A herd of eight cows fed a pound of 
linseed oilmeal per cow each daily, in- 
creased its production of 3,956 pounds of 
milk and 143.9 pounds of butterfat in 
December to 5,059.2 pounds of milk and 
192.3 pounds of butterfat in January. 

Assuming a value of 62 cents a pound 
for butterfat, the increase was worth $30, 
while the oilmeal cost $7.35, leaving a 
profit of $22.65. Many herds fail to 
produce according to the feed allowance 
because of insufficient protein in the ra- 
tion. Alfalfa, clover, soybeans and field 
peas are farm feeds high in this food 
element. 


JERSEYS PAVED THE WAY 
Continued from page 84 
no super herd. The cows were in every- 
day clothes, but, compared with the cows 
[ had seen in my morning’s drive, they 
looked like wonder cows to me. And the 
six original cows were no better than the 
younger ones. In fact, among the heifers 
there seemed to be better prospects, which 
shows that good sires had been used and 
the heifers properly developed. 

The present herd now numbers forty 
head, all descendants of the six foundation 
cows. Last year they were not on test 
but preparations are now under way to 
start testing again. One of the most inter- 


esting things I saw while there was Ox- 
ford Boy’s May Queen, the gold medal 
cow, with her ughter, her grand- 


daughter and her great-granddaughter, 
all made in the same mold. The youn 
herd bull is expected to carry on the g 
work, coming as he does from a record 
dam and a gold medal sire. He was 
shipped in from the East. 

“To what do you attribute your suc- 
cess?” I asked Glaubitz. 

“Oh, dat iss hard to tell,’”’ he said. “I 
guess de manure from de cows had most 
with it to do. Dis land is naturally t’in, 
but now see what alfalfa I grows.” 

And, as he showed me over the farm 
the clover, the alfalfa, the corn fields and 
the pastures, knowing the nature of the 
soil, I decided he was right. Iam sure that 
ordinary methods, more grain and less live- 
stock would have soon sapped the fertilit 
of this farm until it would have been al- 
most worthless. I had seen it done on 
similar soil, and on better, too. So I agreed 
with him—that the cows had been the de- 
termining factor of his success. 

As the six suns drove the cows together 
for a picture, Glaubitz remarked: “I give 
each boy a heifer. Now my oldest boy, 
Charles, has a herd of his own and on an- 
other farm lives. Dat iss de best way to 
interest de boys—give dem somet’ings of 
der own.” 

Which goes to show that Bruno Glau- 
bitz is not only raising good cattle. He is 
raising sons into good American citizens, 
proud of their country, proud of their 
stock, boys who will be home-lovers. 
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Find out today about this milker that 
milks the human way; isaself-washer 
and has no pulsator; no pipes or rods; 
no springs or valves. Easier to use; 
on cows. Milks 2 or 4 cows at 
No cost to install; comes all 
complete ready to milk. 


30 Days’ Trial. 23. 
FREE! soy y 
Truth 


be 
IOTTAWA Milking! easier 
Machine. pays foritself milking only | onee, 18 to 40 cows an hour. 
6b cows. Saves bard work. 


money, time and 


on 
OTTAWA. Send your name an 
for **The 


about Milking Machines” and other 
interesting and helpful information. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
White St., Ottawa, Kans. 

Gidg., Pittebargh, Pa. ¢ 
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Tractor and Horse Drawn Tillage Tools 





Buy Three Distinct Values 


Your tillage tool money—invested in Grand 
Detour Implements—buys three distinct values. 


The value of experience. For 88 long years 
Grand Detour has been building tillage tools of 
proved ability and enduring usefulness. Result 
—better seed-beds for the user. 

The value of specialization. For 88 years Grand Detour 
has built tillage tools exclusively—knowing that only spe- 
cialization could develop unfailing knowledge of tillage tool 
requirements and unqualified expertness of mechanical 
skill. Result—better seed-beds for the user. 

The value of service. No matter where you live, the world- 
wide service of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
makes doubly sure the fulfillment of your satisfaction from 
Grand Detour Tillage Tools. 

It will pay you to see the Grand Detour Line—which in- 
cludes not only the Disk and Tooth Harrows illustrated 
above, but also the Grand Detour Implements listed in the 
coupon below. See this line at the nearest Grand Detour 
Dealer. Mail the coupon. 


J. L. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Gr 


Detour Plow Division 











DIXON, ILL. Established 1837 RACINE, WIS. 
7,* res 
NOTICE—We want the public to know that our plows are NOT ¢ 
the Case Plows made by the J.1.Case Plow Works Company. , (Sp RG 4 
r ‘ 
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Now Only $5.69 Puts 
A Witte On ' Your Place 


Thousands Accept Liberal Offer On 
This Famous Throttling 
Governor Engine 


Thousands of farmers, appreciating the 
need for cheap dependable power on the 
lace, have accepted the liberal offer of 
Ped H. Witte, world-famous engine manu- 
facturer. Mr. Witte makes the startling 
offer to put the standard Witte Throttling- 
Governor Engine to work for you for as 
low as $5.69 down. 

The famous Witte Throttling-Governor 
Engine, known all over the world, comes 
fully equipped on this offer. Has cele- 
brated water-proof WICO Magneto and 
forty other improvements, including a 
new device that makes starting easy at 
40 degrees below zero. 


The Rugged, Dependable Witte. 


Long regarded as the cheapest and most 
dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra — on either kero- 
sene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Opera- 
tion on full load figures under 2c an hour. 
Trouble-proof and so simple that the 
women folks can operate it. Easly moved 
from _ job to job. More than 150,000 
WITTES are in daily use. 

‘To introduce this remarkable engine to a 
million new users, Mr, Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guaran- 
teed 90-day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is inter- 
ested in doing all jobs by engine power should 
write today for a free copy of a remarkable 
new, illustrated book just issued by Mr. Witte, 
which explains the engine fully. You are 
under no obligations by writing. Just send your 
name, a postcard will do, to the Witte Engine 
Works, 1613 Witte —_ Kansas City, Mo. 
or 1613 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
receive this interesting and valuable book 
that gives you valuable information a#hout the 
application of engine power on your farm. 





Sows exact number of pounds alfalfa, clover, grass 
seed per acre. No scanty crop or waste of seed. Dem- 
onstrated savings on 10 acres pays for itself. Easily 
sow 60 acres in day, does not tire operator. No wheels 
or springs, light weight, low priced. Made of last- 
ing materials, metal parte tin and brass. If not 
handled by your dealer send for cire to 

W.H.Bohr, Mfg. ,Dept.A, Westphalia,Mich. 


BOWSHER (ij 
FEED MILL Send 
agi 


(Sold with or without elevator) 





Crush ear corn (with or with- ry 
out bosks) and grind all kinds Sg 
of small grain, Have conical- aN 
shaped grinders. Different ? 
all others. Handiest tooperate and 


Lightest Running (%,"s2-") 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free Catalog | 
MN. H. BOWSHER CO., South Bead, Ind, b 
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GOOD HERDS AT LOW COST 


That no one needs to struggle along 
year after year with a poor herd, if he is 
willing to cooperate with his neighbors, 
is demonstrated in Douglas county, Min- 
nesota. A bull association organized 
there in 1910 not only brought about 
marked improvements in the herds but 
did so at a surprisingly low cost. 

In the Schelin block the total expendi- 
ture for bulls from the beginning until 
1924 has been $456.85. The block is 
composed of seven members, consequent- 
ly the cost to each one has been $65.26 
or only $4.66 a year including $1 a year 
membership fee sinve 1917. The cost of 
maintenance is not included. 


LOOK FOR MONEY WHERE YOU 
LOST IT 
It was worth the long walk I took one 
cold night to hear a farmer say at the 
other end of the road, “Look for mone 
where you lost it.” During the day 


county, Minnesota, but found him too 
busy shredding corn fodder to give me 





The modern barn of A. P. Bartsch 


a moment so I returned at night after 
the chores were done. The family has 
lived long on this 233-acre farm, which 
finally has all been tiled and put under 
the plow. 

The buildings are of the best. The 
home has all the modern conveniences 
and the barns have electric lights and 
water, in addition to the best dairy barn 
equipment 

About half the plow land is put in 
corn each year. Part of the crop goes 
into the 140-ton silo and the rest is 
shredded and put in the barn loft. This 
fodder is fed the last thing at night. By 
morning the cattle have cleaned up’ all 
they care to eat and the rest is used for 
bedding. It works fine in the manure 
spreader and plows under well. 

The remainder of the farm is in barley 
and oats, followed by corn the next year. 
Bartsch has no hay other than thirty 
acres of alfalfa. He has fifteen acres of 
canning peas that return from $60 to $80 
an acre. This pea land makes excellent 
ground for alfalfa seeding. He works it 
from the time the peas are off till 
August, when he seeds to alfalfa. 

Not far from the house and barn is a 
home for a married man who works for 
Bartsch. He gets $700 a year, garden 
and other things. His wife helps care 
for the milk utensils. The farm work is 
handled with a tractor and nine horses. 
The milking is done by a machine 
Bartsch has had eleven years. It was 
the first in the county and is still good. 

There are usually about twenty-three 
Holstein cows in milk. All good heifers 
are kept and the bull calves are veal 
“Were you ever troubled with contag- 
ious abortion?” I asked. “Herd had it, 
yes,” he replied. “What did you do? 
Give anything?” “Only good care. No 
medicine.” 

“Rather discouraging to have that go 
thru a herd,” I said. What do you sup- 
pose his comment was on that point? 


had gone to see A. P. Bartsch of Steele| , 








“Look for money where you lost it. You 
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Kill Rats Without Poison 


Easy Now To Rid Your Place of Rats 
Often Within 24 Hours—Not A 
POISON—NOT A VIRUS 


Rats on your place, in addition tospread- 
ing disease, cost you in Some over 
$500.00 a year. inary poisons, Viruses 
and traps do little good in combatting 
these pests. 


Now it is Fy to rid your place of these 
pests quickly through the discovery of a well known 
chemist. This discovery, known as KILLARAT is 


not a poison, Although absolutely deadly to rats, 
mice — it is harmless to live stock, 
poultry humans. 


So confident is R. B. Grant, 2807 Mutual 
Idg., Kansas City, Mo., that KILLARAT will 
rid your place of these pests quickly that he offers 
to send a full $2.00 supply for only $1 on a week's 
free trial. Merely use it according to the simple 
directions and if at the end of a week there are 
any rats left on your piace, this introductory offer 
costs you nothing. is offer is fully guarant 

so write R. B. Grant and give this amaz- 
ing discovery a trial on this liberal offer. 


New Scales Saved Me 








for him; Mr. 

a month on butter products alone; 

he made $6. extra on 2 by using the 
FREW. It will save money for 


BABSON 


The Handiest Tool 


on the Farm 


scales. 
BROS., Dept. 25-13 
Marshall , Chicago, Il. 

















ment—jaws cannot 
and easy to handle, but special 
heat-treated steel affords tre- 
mendous strength. Sizes 6, 9 

12 inch—85c, $1.25 and $1.75 or 
complete set, $3.85. From dealer 
or shipped direct. 

GELLMAN MFG. CO. 
Rock Island, 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


in your 

— a 

vassing or soliciting. We show 

you how by our new simple method. We 
supply both men and women with at 
no matter where you live and pey you 

cash for all work completed each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write today. 











can’t afford to quit a thing because of 
trouble and loss. Stick to it until the 
money comes back to you.’ 

“The money from our cows is the larg- 
est item of our farm income,” Bartsch 
informed me. “Second best is hogs. I 
raise about a hundred spring pigs and as 
many more in the fall. The care of a 
hundred hogs is not as great as the care 
of the cows. Cows take more help and 
need more care but pay more. My hogs 
have had hog cholera but twice in thirty 
years.’ 

They raise about 500 white wyan- 
dottes. 

Bartsch is active in everything of in- 
terest to farmers. He is president of 
the cooperative oil station which is hav- 
ing such a success, and is connected with 
the cooperative creamery and farm bu- 
reau. With such a slogan as “Look for 
money where you lost it,” he is natu- 
rally a tenacious man, sticking steadily 
to a fixed program of farming regardless 
of off years. Conservative enough to 
keep his feet on the ground, yet he is 
progressive enough to have every mod- 
ern labor saving and comfort giving con- 
venience. In the Bartsch family, Steele 
county, Minnesota, has a real asset.— 
A. S. 


SENT OTHER COW TO MARKET 


When Fabian Brothers of Ottertail 
county, Minnesota, bought Molly, a 
grade Holstein, for $22.50, they intended 
to fatten her for market. In the herd 
when properly fed, she produced 225 
pounds of butterfat in six months, valued 
at $126.32. Another cow from the herd 
went to market in Molly’s place. 

Art Weis in Winona county, Minne- 
sota, would have sold Blackie, another 
grade Holstein, for $70 had he been able 
to find a buyer. A year’s record showed 
that she had produced 10,725 pounds of 
milk containing 527.5 pounds of butter- 
fat at a profit of $20791. Four times 
$70 would hardly buy Blackie now. 

Both cases prove the difficulty of judg- 
ing a cow by just looking at her. A test 
association record on a whole herd costs 
much less than what would have been 
lost had either Molly or Blackie been 
sent to the butcher. 


PROVIDES COW COMFORT 

Dairy cows, more than other farm 
animals, require plenty of fresh air to 
economically produce the largest amount 
of milk of which they are capable, accord- 
ing to J. D. Herrick, Chickasaw county, 
lowa, @ man who maintains a herd of 
thirty producing cows. Ventilation in the 
Herrick barn, as completed last fall, is 








J. D. Herrick’s barn 


cared for by three large metal ventilators 
in the roof supplemented by an abundance 
of windows in the sides. 

Individual drinking cups in this barn 
help to keep the cows producing at top 
speed. This arrangement makes trips 
to an outside watering trough -in all kinds 
of rough weather unnecessary. The dairy 
cow will quickly reflect in her production 
any irregularities in her care. For this 
reason Herrick has tried to make his cows 
as comfortable as possible. He feels that 
the expense will be repaid in economical 
imlk production before many seasons have 
passed,—, Cc, Zee lowa. 
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Your Fields After Sealine 


W hat about the thieves that steal away your income 
. panaagonan Crows, Gophers and other thieves 


destroy enormous quantities of growing grain and 
garden produce. 


All this loss comes out of your pocket —cuts down 
your income. 


The surest way to check this destruction is with a Stevens 
shotgun. Built for over sixty years to shoot straight and last long, 
today farmers and ranchers all over the country are carrying 

this weapon with them when they go out after pests. 


Into every Stevens shotgun is built a barrel as accurate as 
the science of gun making can make it—accurately reamed 
to less than a thousandth of an inch! 


And these same guns will stay accurate year in and year out. 
We have received letters from Stevens owners who have 
shot the same gun for a life-time and it still brings down 
game and pests as clearly as when they bought it. 




















All this for the most remarkable prices ever offered in 
the firearms world. Nowhere can you get this same 
combination of accuracy—strength and price that 

ou find in every Stevens. The coupon below will 
iia you a catalogue showing the complete line of 

Stevens shotguns and rifles. 


STEVENS 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation a 
-_ 
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--"7~ ‘J. STEVENS ARMS CO, 
Dept. No. 314, | Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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No. 107 Stevens Single 








Barrel Shotgun. 12—16 | Send your new complete firearms catalogue to: 
te auge. | 
12.00. | Name 
° a Seven Double 1 
Shotgun. 12-16 I! Address én 
cara auge. ! 
ice $29.00. ! City ansailetiasital 








ARM SEEDS Gets wre FREE 


god ‘Tim Timothy, 3. 307 
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HAS FOUND THE WAY 


whole story of the world’s doings in such 
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Anglo American Mill Co., 32-46 Kenndy Av., Owensboro, Ky. 
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Side tracking 
LIGHTNING 


Can your barn 


Sidetrack 
Lightning? 


IF NOT, it may be 
included in this year’s fire 


losses! 


LIGHTNING causes 
$50,000,000 fire loss every 
year, mostly in farm 
districts. 


A bolt sidetracked means 
a building saved. 


Our book, “Sidetracking 
LIGHTNING” explains 
it. Sent without charge 
the minute you ask for it. 


COPPER f& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway _~ New York 
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Has the Dairy Business Been Overdone? 


Continued from page 7 


heifers coming along because of the 
tendency to expand production during 
the last two or three years. The momen- 
tum of this tendency will carry on for a 
while and may the more potent in- 
fluence in the coming year, causing @ 
moderate increase in output. 

It is well worth noting that production 
in 1920 was well below normal and that 
the expansion since then was partially 
a return to normal. It is customary to 
gaze back to that year because of the 
census records and the fact that the mar- 
ket statistics most closely watched today 
were started in 1920. Combined receipts 
of butter each year since 1891 at New 
York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Milwaukee show, however, 
that the supply in 1919, 1920, and 1921 
was far below normal, as measured by 
the long-time trend. The curtailment of 
dairying was due to the fact that i 
prices rose faster and sooner than delay 
products when the World war started 
and to the farm labor shortage. 

In spite of the marked increase since 
1920, receipts in 1924 were only back to 
the quantity called for by the long-time 
ronal because of the growth both in 
population and in purchasing power per 
capita. Furthermore, arrivals were not 
as large as in 1915 and 1916, nearly a 
decade ago. 

The income of the industrial classes 
was reduced pay 10 percent in 1924 
because of less complete employment and 
shorter working hours. Altho such 
changes in income are reflected mostly in 
the savings of working ple, rather 
than in their standard of Seles the de- 
mand for milk and butter was curtailed 
to some extent. The public has actually 
been consuming more dairy products, 
but lower prices have been necessary to 
bring about this increase. 

Looking ahead, the consumptive de- 
mand for dairy products, counting both 
appetite and ability to buy, is not likely 
to shrink from its present volume. Busi- 
ness expansion, rather than contraction, 
appears to be ahead for much of 1925 and, 
so far as the evidence goes, it points to a 
greater average Deataeal for all the higher 
forms of foods in 1925 than in 1924, 

Moreover, ordinary business depres- 
sions, such as in 1904, 1907 and 1914, left 
no profound mark on prices of dairy 
products. Such cataclysms as that in 
1893 and 1920 affect prices of dairy prod- 
ucts much less than for most other farm 
products. Prices of dairy products de- 
clined 25 percent in the deflation period, 
compared with a decline of 54 percent 
in grain prices. The understanding which 
the public has of the dietary value of 
dairy products makes that tendency more 
true than ever. 

Today, butter ranks as one of the 
cheapest of foods, as measured by past 

rice levels. Only a few of the staple 
oods show as small an increase over their 
1913 price levels as does butter. That 
fact has some bearing on the demand for 
this leading dairy product, if prices re- 
main low. Both milk and cheese are 
retailing at relatively better prices than 
butter. 

The cheapness of butter at retail, as 
compared with a year ago, is winning 
consumers back from substitutes. There 
is a close connection between butter 
prices and the output of oleomargarine. 
Since midsummer, oleo production has 
been falling about 15 percent behind the 
same period a year ago. This provides a 
placeforacorresponding quantity of butter. 

“The Agricultural Outlook’’ for 1924, 
issued by the United States department 
of agriculture last March, emphasized 
the increase in surplus production of 
butter abroad since the war and the pos- 


. ported an average 


sibility that more of this would find a 
market in the United States if our prices 
remained high compared with forei 
countries. Our prices then were rapidly 
declining and, in a short time, our mar- 
kets were hidden behind the tariff wall. 
The heavy imports which had been under 
way for several months ceased within a 
few weeks after the “Outlook” state- 
ment was made. 

The review of the 1924 butter market 
recently issued by the department calls 
special attention to the fact that the rela- 
tion between prices on foreign and domes- 
tic markets had so chan that imports 
had ceased and a limited export business 
had been done. This is another example 
of the power of price to correct any ab- 
normal supply and demand situation. 

In short, the foreign butter situation 
is hardly as threatening as it appeared 
to be. Notwithstanding the increase in 
foreign production and the eee of 
keen competition for world markets, 
butter prices abroad have gained on those 
in the United States. A drouth in Aus- 
tralia kept down production last year and 
higher feed costs are afflicting dairymen 
abroad the same as in the United States. 

Another big feature of the year was 
the return of Germany as a prominent 
importer. In pre-war days, Germany im- 
of 111 million pounds 
of butter. Since the war she hasgotten 
along with 2 or 3 million pounds, but in 
1924 she took close to 100 million pounds 
from Denmark, Holland and Russia. 

While there is likelihood of further ex- 

ansion in airing in the southern 
Pemiephens and in Siberia and Russia, 
the pace will slow down at lower prices. 
Foreign competition in the domestic mar- 
ket will result from high prices, rather 
than being the cause of low prices, so long 
as our tariffs remain as at present. Con- 
sumption is not yet back to normal in 
many European countries and increased 
output abroad will be matched in part 
by a rise in foreign demand, as was the 
case in Germany this year. 

Cheese imports consist largely of for- 
eign styles for which there are special 
markets in this country and imports are 
to be expected irrespective of price. 

Higher prices for grain and byproduct 
feeds are partially offset by cheaper 
rou and hay, with the exception of 
alfalfa, than a year ago. The short corn 
crop and the change in the world’s bread 

in situation from abundance to scarcity 
ve been the controlling factors. 
Feed Prices Likely at Peak 

The conditions surrounding the grain 
and feed markets lead to the conclusion 
that they have already enjoyed most of 
the advance that can be expected of 
them, so that they will not put much 
more of a crimp in the dairyman’s pocket- 
book than they are now doing. is is 
based on the assumption that the next 
growing season will not be unfavorable. 

In sum, the balance of probabilities 
favors the view that the total milk yield 
in 1925 will be but little, if any, greater 
than in 1924; that consumptive demand 
will be better; that imports will be small 
unless our prices are high, in which case 
noe | don’t matter so much; and that 
feed costs will not go much higher, with 
a possibility of some downward revision 
as the next harvest approaches. Prices 
of dairy products for the year as a whole 
will probably average as high as in 1924. 

In addition to this favorable conclusion 
drawn from a scrutiny of the factors con- 
trolling the immediate situation, it is well 
to remember. that the economic founda- 
tions of the dairy business are sound and 
healthy and that they always provide a 
safe basis upon which to make plans for 
the future, om 
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The Million Dollar Motor of the 
Car for the Millions 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment is used 
exclusively in the production of the new Star Motor — the highest grade motor in 


a low-priced car. 

No motor car is any better than its motor, therefore supremacy in motor quality 
insures superior satisfaction to owners. 

To appreciate fully the numerous points of superiority of this motor it must be seen 
and operated in a Star Car. 

Ask the nearest Star Dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it. Check the 
following features of the new Star Motor against all other motors, either in the low 
or high-priced fields; then you will realize the Star Motor’s exceptional value. Ride 
behind it and your anticipations of unusual efficiency will be more than met. 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 





Honed Cylinders Double Adjustment Carburetor if 
Lapped Piston Pins Vacuum Fuel Feed ‘i 
Silent Chain Drive Gas Tank at Rear bi 
Alluminum Alloy Pistons Hot Spot Manifold ai 
Bronze Bushed Rods Removable Valve Guides ' 

Mirror Finished Bearings 100% Machined Fly Wheel 

Forced Feed Lubrication Fitted to one ten-thousandth of an inch 


STAR CAR PRICES—f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-door Sedan $750 


a 4-door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 








DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Soule Stations Throughout the-United States al Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. . LANSING, MICH. : OAKLAND, CAL. . TORONTO, ONT. 
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A Message to the Man 
who needs a Separator 
aN anda Wi 








a ants the Best 


i 

Compare an improved De Laval side-by- 
side with any other. See it yourself; and 
when you do you will not need an expert to 
tell you which one is by far the better de- 
signed and made, sure to last longer, do bet- 
ter work, and prove the better investment. 


And if vo | seeing does not convince you, 

a step further and try a De Laval side- 
Fyaide with any other. Not one buyer in a 
hundred ever does that and fails to choose 
the De Laval. Your De Laval Agent will 
gladly arrange a trial for you. 


Then after you have seen and tried the 
improved De Laval, after you have convinced 
yourself that it is better than an other, trade 
in your old separator as east ae emp on 
the new machine, which you can buy on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself out of 
the savings it makes. 


If you do not know the name of your local De Laval 
t, write the nearest De Laval office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


165 Broadway 29. Madison St. 
Hand Electric 
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See 
a De Laval 
its 
Superiority 
is 
Evident 


Let it prove 
how much 
cream it will 
Fe 
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in your old %n" 
Separator as x 
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Payment 4? 
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Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 


windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 
There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Some refine- 
mentshave been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may 
sure that the Aute-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 


AERMOTOR CO. = 2575°cuy Minneapolis Oakiana 


Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences 
offered thru our advertising columns. Readers are safe in re- 








sponding to advertisements in Successful Farming. 
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SOYBEANS FOR COWS 

The average dairyman finds it neces- 
sary to buy some feed rich in protein in 
order to feed a ration properly balanced. 
And protein feeds are the highest in 
price of any he can buy, therefore, it is 
good business for him to grow some- 
thing to take the place of cottonseed 
meal, linseed oilmeal, or whatever he 
has been purchasing. 

Soybeans come nearer being suited to 
every dairyman’s needs than any other 
crop. On soil too thin for clover or 
alfalfa, several varieties of soybeans do 
well. On a rich soil they make a great 
amount of feed. If threshed, the seed 
may be cracked and fed in place of cot- 
tonseed or linseed oilmeal with equal re- 
sults. Or if the hay is used, the cows 
will digest the grain fairly well. 

William Parker, a Newton county, 
Missouri, farmer raised five acres of soy- 
beans last year as a trial crop. He cut 
them for hay and fed them to his cows 
during the winter. For two weeks he 
changed to clover hay without changing 
the rest of the ration. The cows dropped 
in their milk but picked up again when 
he resumed feeding the soybean hay: 

U. P. Burns, Greene county, Missouri, 
has been raising soybeans for several 
years. “Ton for ton, I consider soybean 

ay twice as good for dairy cows as red 
clover,” he said. “I wouldn't dairy with- 
out growing soybeans.”—C. F., Mo. 


A WELL-BALANCED DAIRY FARM 


A dairy farm that comes about as near 
to being sufficient unto itself as any farm 
can be is that of George Kibby, a farmer 
living in Audubon county, Iowa. Except 
for linseed oilmeal, all the feed required for 
forty cows is raised on this farm of 120 
acres. And not only that, it also meets 
the feed requirements of three horses, 
around forty head of hogs and about fifteen 
calves. 

Two-thirds of the entire acreage of the 
farm is devoted to growing forage crops 
for the stock—20 acres in alfalfa and 60 
acres in permanent pasture. The pasture 
is not bluegrass alone; white clover, alfalfa, 
timothy and alsike are also grown in it. 
The past season there were eighteen acres 
of corn, fifteen acres of barley and six of 
sugar cane. 

he farm produces heavy yields of 
crops, much heavier than the yields of 
neighboring farms. Corn never goes 
below 50 bushels to the acre and several 
times has produced as high as 75 bushels 
peracre. Barley and oats yield well above 
50 bushels per acre. 

During the season, all of the stock is 
turned out to pasture, but they are un- 
able to keep it grazed down and from 
fifteen to twenty loads of hay are cut from 
it. There is just one thing that accounts 
for the heavy yields on this farm—the 
manure spreader is the busiest farm imple- 
ment on the place; it is kept on the job 
right along. During the year about 250 
loads of manure are spread where they 
will do the most good, most of them going 
on the pasture. 

“My system of rotation is corn, small 
grain and two or three years of legumes,” 
says Kibby. “I never sow grain without 
sowing grass seed with it. I do this so that 
the clover or alfalfa will help the grain 
stand up. I find that the soil is so rich 
that small grain alone will hardly stand 
up. 

“Alfalfa is the forage crop for the 
dairy farmer, in my opmion. I now have 
my entire farm inoculated to the 
legume, so you can see how well I think 
of it. 

“T have made a change in the ration of 
my cows this winter. The corn is chaffy 
because it failed to ripen in the unusually 
cool weather of last summer and so I am 
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not feeding it to my cows; it goes to the 
other stock. My ration for the cows now 
is five parts of barley, five parts of shorts 
and two parts of linseed oilmeal. I am 
getting a satisfactory dow of milk on that 
ration. You will note that I mention 
shorts. I must buy it, of course, but this 
is the first winter I have had to do so. But 
the money I get for my hogs much more 
than pays for both the oilmeal and shorts 
purchased. 

“The six acres of cane were cut down 
and shocked just before frost. I believe 
this an excellent feed for cows, but care 
must be taken in feeding it. I feed it with 
alfalfa—one part of cane to three parts of 
alfalfa hay. Because of the sugar in the 
cane, I believe it is a very good substitute 
for molasses feed, and I shall continue to 
grow some of it every year. 

“Next year I am going to try out a new 
plan in putting up my alfalfa. 1 am going 
to stow it in the hay mow three hours after 
cutting it. I got this idea from a South 
Dakota farmer who has tried it success- 
fully for the past several years. While 

sutting it in the mow, & team of horses is 

-_ on the job tramping it down tight. 
It should then be covered with a couple 
of loads of other hay and you practically 
have a form of silage. 

“As to having a team in the hay barn 
to tramp the hay down and pack it, I have 
tried that the past two summers and I 
shall never store hay any other way. By 
the old method I have filled this barn wit 
twenty-six loads. The past summer I put 
sixty-eight loads into it. Packing it down 
that way keeps the air out, so there is no 
dust and the hay is in much better con- 
dition for feeding. 

“To raise practically all the feed for my 
stock on the farm, keeps me busy, but I 
have a milking machine and it is a big 
factor in saving time and labor. It is a 
three-unit machine. I used to have con- 
siderable trouble with the teat cup rubbers 
cracking within a very short time, but a 
better grade of rubber lining is now manu- 
factured, so I have no more trouble along 
that line. All cows do not react to the 
machine in the same way; some’ let the 
milk down very readily while others let 
it down more readily with hand milking. 
However, I strip most of the cows after 
the machine has been used. 

“Another great help on the farm is 
electricity. The high-line passes by the 
farm, so we have power and light at all 
times. It is just as easy and comfortable 
to do the milking and other chores after 
nightfall as it is before. Besides electric 
power for the milking machine, I also use 
it for grinding feed, shelling corn and 
separating milk. And, of course, it is 
used in the house for household conveni- 
ences. Other things being equal, I would 
give $20 an acre more for a farm that had 
electric power from a high-line than for one 
that did not have it. 

“T believe it is up to us farmers to 
market our grain and forage crops only 
in the form of pork and beef on the hoof, or 
thru the products derived from our cows; 
to raise on our own farms as much of the 
feed required by our stock as possible; and 
to replace, in the form of manure, the 
fertility that has been taken from the soil 
in the growing of crops.” —W. C. M.,lowa. 

URGES USE OF DRINKING CUPS 

“T attribute an increase of nearly 5,000 
pounds of milk per cow in my herd to 
three things, all brought to me by the 
cow tester,” says Harry Averill of Kane 
county, Illinois. “Those three things are 
the use of linseed oilmeal, installation of 
— cups and milking three times a 
day.” 

The milk sheets showed an increased 
production per cow of nine pounds of 


milk three days after installing the drink- | 
ing cups. Averill’s herd production led | 


in the state of Illinois last summer. He 
feels that his cow testing association has 
been of great benefit to him. 
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L= power serve you. Free yourself from worries 


ver labor problems, emergencies, high cost of horse power» 


small yields, low acreage, etc. 


You can now get dependable, 


economicaletractor power. Prove this by investigating the 


Cut Your Farming Costs 


long successful performance and economy records of the 








Tractor 


You're absolutely certain of getting surplus power, reserve 
strength, thorough reliability, low operating cost and long 
service in the “TWIN CITY.” It’s built to do the work. 
It’s thoroughly modem in design and engineering principles, 
It has features you can get in no other tractor—features A 


tested and proved by thousands of farmers. 


Twin City Tractors also made in 20-35 
and 40-65 size. All-Steel Threshers in 5 
sizes, 21x36, 23x42, 28x48, 32x52, 36x60, 
Trucks in 2 sizes—214 and 31% 
Send the Coupon for Free Booklets. 







Ton. 





TWIN CITY COMPANY \egh fA COUPON 


Dept. SF 5 


, De , Colo. — Des 
BRANCH HOUSES: Perver.,Cole. = Des 
rf Greet Fel. ag Tee xy City, Mo.— 
incoln, — + IL.—Sal i 
ie Winns, eoria t Lake City, 


Minneapolis, Minn. UZ 


TWIN CITY CO., 
inneapolis, Minn. 
Send me your free booklets. 





164styles— Hog, Poultry, Gen- 

era) Farm and tal Fence 
and Gates at Wire Mill Prices. 

Honest 

Weight 









OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Bex387-B, Chicago Heights, Ilinols 
Box 387-B, Ottawa, Kansas 











6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 
——— and protects Laws, Churches, 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
M FACTORY 


teries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 7 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 7" ' 
Low Prices. ' 


‘Kokomo Mfg. 
Dept. 4 Tee Ss 





\-We|Pay-! 
Freight 


Fence, Wire, Stee . ° 

and Paints! Just out. Send for it 

today. Save money. 

PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO.,~Dept. 7302 Cleveland, Ohio 














DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. iis 
30 Select from 89 cies al ge I 

Farm, Poultry and Lawn F 
Fence ; also Gates, Stee | Posts, Barb @ p 
Wire, Roofing. Delivered Free 4-@ 
on approval at F, Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. | 
Save a third. Write for free Catalog 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 135 MORTON, ILLs. 








Advertised commeditiesa must maintain a 
high standard of excellency because repeat 


orders are necessary to every business. 








On the Car: WEED Safety Light Car 
Bumper with Right-Height Fittings 


choose 
bumpers 


carefully 


Insist on these 


Fest. demand a spring bar bumper. No 
other type combines shock-absorbing 
qualities with abroad, flat bumping surface. 


Then, look tocorrect height. If your bumper 
is placed so it slips over or under the one 
on thecar ahead, it may prove practically 
useless. WEED Right-Height Fittings place 
bars at Standard Height even on light cars 
—a great improvement in appearance as 
well as protection. 


Correct length and proper curvature is as 
importantas height. Youdon'tw ant a bump- 
er that can hook on obstructions — or on 
other cars. Note this diagram. WEEDS are 
compact with the car, for close work and ease 
in parking 

Insist on WEEDS. They are the best pro- 
tection you can get. There is a correct 
model with correct fittings for practically 
every car. Sold by Dealers, Garage and 
Accessory Stores everywhere. Write for 
literature. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


neorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN Co., Led. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston + Chicago - New York . Philadelphia 
Piusburgh - San Francisco 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


“Sensible Protection Fore and Aft” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





RAILROADER TURNS DAIRYMAN 





From railroading to farming is the story 


j 
| |of W. B. French, successful dairyman of 


|Greene county, Missouri. When still a 
young man, his health went bad and 
doctors advised him to move to a farm 
where he could be quiet and take things 
easy. So he bought 160 acres of rolling 
land in Greene county. Prices were not 
high but some money had to be borrowed 
| to make full payment, The farm was also 
in a badly rundown 
condition. But it 
offered a place away 
from the jangle, 
rush and bustle of 
the railroad yards. 

That was twenty 
years ago. When 
they moved to the 
farm they had two 
sons — Lawrence, 
foyr, and Francis, 
an infant. It is 
hard to say just 
what might have 
been the difference 
in the development 
of those two boys 
had they been 
brought up in town 
and around the rail- 
road yards instead 
of on this farm. But to visit the farm at 
present as I did recently is to see these 
two boys, now grown to men, caring for a 
large herd of dairy cattle, milking them 
with a machine in a modernly equipped 
| barn—strong, stalwart, enthusiastic dairy- 
men. 

The first venture into the dairy busi- 
ness came after French had somewhat 
regained his health and saw that some- 
thing had to be done to reclaim the run- 
down soil. Visiting with other farmers 
convinced him that the most fertile farms 
were those where cows were kept, where 
legumes were raised and the manure was 
put back on the land. *So he bought a 
few cows, not being particular about what 
breed they were so they were good milkers. 
After the herd was assembled, he found 
that he had about an even number of 
Holsteins and Jerseys. A Jersey bull calf 
was purchased. 

“T soon found that it did not pay to 
cross breeds,” said French. ‘Most of the 
heifers from the Holstein cows and the 
Jersey bull were black and inclined toward 
coarseness and, instead of being an im- 
provement over their dams, seemed to 
give the flow of the Jersey with the test of 
the Holstein. So I have kept two bulls 
since, one of each breed.” 

As the herd grew, more land was pur- 














Lawrence French 


chased. 
ested and attended the state agricultural 
college. At present they are taking active 
management of the farm into their own 
hands, with the fine new barn and equip- 
ment to help. The barn, built two years 
ago, is 36 feet wide and 100 feet long and 
has 50 stanchions. 

The floors and feedway are of concrete, 
the interior is steel fitted thruout, windows 
are in adjustable, ventilating frames and 
a ventilating system carries the foul air 
out of the barn. Feed carrier, litter 
carrier and milking machine complete the 
equipment. Two big silos at one end of the 
barn and a large hay mow makes ample 
feed storage. When I dropped in on them, 
the barn was immaculately clean altho 
it was during the busiest season. 

The Frenches are good farmers as well 
as dairymen. A rotation of corn, wheat 
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MYER 


HAY UNLOADING 


SLINGS AND 
FIXTURES 


With My- 
ers Hay 
Unloading 
/ Tools you can 
at ?A get your hay in 
“¥e ave the barn or on the 
Ga\ stack quicker, easier, 
at less expense— 

more satisfactorily! 

The Myers line is so large that youcan 
get exactly the tools you want—unload- 
ers for slings or forks, forks for any kind 
of hay or grain; slings for handling hay, 
grain and fodder; steel tracks, pulleys 
and fixtures. 

We have exactly the Hay and Grain 
Unloading Tools you —and they 
are absolutely the best you can buy. 
Our reputation protects your investment, 
and Myers 
Hay Tools 
save your 
time and 
money. See 
your Myers 
dealer or 
write us for 
catalog. 





























The boys were becoming inter-| 


Throws ™ 
And Blows 
Saves One 

Man 


Value in 


Ensilage Cutters 


SIMPLE, rugged, long-lived, the Papec 
fills the highest silo without plugging 
the pipe. Light of draft; costs less to 
operate. Positive Self-Feed saves one 

Every part of the Papec is easy to 
get at. 


Four sizes: A gasoline engine, develop- 
ing 3h.p. or more, will operate the R-10 
size. Any tractor can be used with the 
N-13 and L-16, For heavytractors use a 
K-19 Papec, its capacity is practically 
unlimited. Prices low for quality. 

Write for free Catalog 
and U.S. Gov’t Bulletin, ‘Making and Feeding 
of Silage.”” Every silo owner should read them. 


Mention size of your silo. Send today. 








Keep your Tractor Busy 


Thousands of farmers make extra money 
by buying one ofour eight sizes of Ameri- 
can Saw Mills and sawing their own and 
their neighbors’ timber. No experience 
necessary.Simple, rugged, long-lived. The 
old reliable“American” make. Write for 
our free booklet which tells you how to 
startin this profitable business, 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 








and clover is followed, wheat being sown 
by discing the corn field after the corn is 
taken off for the silo and clover sown in 
the early spring on the wheat. This re- 
quires but one plowing for the three crops 
and ~ keep down the erosion that once 


botherd their rolling fields. 

Their winter feed is mostly silage, clover 
and alfalfa with a supplement of home- 
grown grains. Very little feed is pur- 
chased. Clover, orchard grass and blue- 
grass is used wd pasture. The fields most 
given to washing are in permanent pas- 
ture. Manure from the herd is poet a 
conserved. 

Each day the barn is cleaned out and 
the litter carrier dumped into the manure 
spreader back of the barn. The winter 
cow lots around the barn are on a rise so 
that the droppings during the day are 
washed onto the fields below, none being 
wasted. The old, ruxdown farm is now 
one of the most productive in the country, 
due to the cows and the kind of farming 
= called for. 

here is a good spring on the farm and 
the water is pi to the concrete tanks 
lower down. This is done to insure 
water for, if allowed to drink directly from 
the spring, the cows will stand in it, keep- 
ing the water muddy and filthy. 

he use of good bulls is showing on the 
herd. The young stuff grown out on the 
farm is much better than the original 
cows. The herd is made up mostly of 
grades, eighty head in all, but some regis- 
tered Jersey cows have been added 
recently. 

“Our ambition,” said Lawrence French, 
“is not to have a show herd but to have a 
herd of good producers that will make 
money at the pail and enable us to build 
up our farm. We are buyinga few regis- 
tered females from time to time and intend 
eventually to weed out all the grades. But 
production and not papers is the test we 
go by. Yes, sir, we owe a lot to our cows 
for the change they have made in our 
farm!”’—C. F., Mo. 


SELLS FAMILY COWS 

A neighborhood trade that takes all 
his surplus heifers has been built up by 
John Daggeforde. He has been breed- 
ing Ayrshires for fourteen years. Early 
in his experience he learned that there 
was a good demand for family cows 
among farmers in his section of Miami 
county. He breaks the cows to milk and 
sells them on a thirty-day guarantee. If 
the farmer does not find them as they 
were represented in that time, he is 
privileged to bring them back and have 
his money refunded. 

The heifers he has been selling are the 
results of purebred top crosses on high 
grade cows. They are now fifteen-six- 
teenths purebred. Eight years ago he 
bought two registered cows. Their heifer 
increase has been retained until he now 
has a purebred herd of more than twenty 
head. Most of the grades have been dis- 
posed of under his guarantee plan of 
selling —M. N. B., Kan. 


BONEMEAL RELIEVES COWS 

In a prairie district in western Minne2- 
sota, a common disorder called depraved 
appetite was prevalent among cattle, 
Bones and boards were chewed until 
buildings were hardly safe. 

During the winter of 1923-24, 500 
pounds of bonemeal were supplied to six 
larmers by the University of Minnesota. 
This was enough to feed 119 cows and 
the results were checked by the county 
gent and R. B. Becker. Every cow in 
he six affected herds came thru the 
vinter in good physical condition and 
the bone and wood chewing ~ ceased. 
Furthermore, the calves born in the six 
herds were strong and vigorous. 
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Brings Any Size 


on New, Low, 













Mail coupon and see this remarkable 
offer! Look over the 1925 American 
Separator with all its latest improve- 
ments and conveniences. Separators 
from 850 Pound Capacity to One-Cow Size. 
Seven sizes to select from and any one you wish 
sent on 30 DAYS TRIAL, subject to your own 
approval, The Separator known for its outstandin 

excellence of workand service for only $3 DOWN. 


3) DAYS, ™athedsas dS 


TRIAL! We Will 


Test it. Try it. Compare it—In work, workman- 
ship and price, If it isn’t the closest skimming, 
easiest-to-turn, easiest-to-clean—if it isn’t the best 
separator for the least money return it at our ex- 
pense and get back every cent you paid us. 


LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS—A Full Year To Pay 


Direct from factory to farm. Terms more liberal than ever before. 
Think of it! Payments as low as $2.15 a month for a genuine 
American Separator. Our largest size costs little more than an 
ordinary suit of clothes. So Low are our terms that the Separator 
will not only pay for itself while you enjoy its use, but will give you 
a handsome profit besides. 





SEPARATOR 
Successful for Over 30 Years 


Time tested by hundredsof thousandsand proved most profitabletoown. 


The machine with the real, sound, high 
grade quality and long life built into every 
single part. Wonder bowl in perfect 





Allowances 
made on sep- 
arators of any 


balance; short, detachable spindle; ball | »akewh 4 
bearings in hardened steel races; special changed foram 
erican. 





gears like those in highest priced automo- 
biles; aluminum, non-rusting, inter- . 
changeable skimmin discs; convenient low tank, spouts and crank; a 
machine unmatched for easy running, easy cleaning and close skimming. 
Theeasiest terms we haveever offered willsurprise you. If you have 
the least idea of buying a Separator or aon your present 
one, writeforour new 40-page illustrated catalog. Itis chuck gg 
fullof money-saving and making ideas. Write for it today. a 

i aa 
Shipments made from warehouse 
nearest you assures prompt de- 
livery of Separator. 








American 


* Separator Co. 
of Box 2- ‘ 

Bainbridge, New York ™ 

- Please send me, free, your new * 
of 40-pg., illustrated Catalog. 


AMERICAN o* WANED . c cccccwcccccccccesccesecsces 2 
SEPARATOR co. o* BBGSEER. « ie koncd oc deebococrccccccescves ~ 
Box 2-H, Bainbridge, gu ....0.........ccseesecseccu nese eeeneeennes 
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A Time When Care Means Money 


Young Chicks Must Be Kept Growing 


By A. A. DENNERLEIN 


EWLY hatched chicks require greater skill and more 
thought in raising to maturity than any farm animal. A 
chick once stunted is always stunted. It has not the 

oppertunity of time to recover like a colt or calf which require 
several years to come to maturity. The chick must be kept 
growing every minute from the time it is hatched until ready 
to lay or sell if it is to develop into a healthy, vigorous, profit- 
able bird. 

The general principles of brooding are practically the same, 
no matter how large or small the brooder. The primary func- 
tion of any brooder is to supply a place where the chicks may 
find warmth and shelter. A good brooder house must be well 
constructed, ventilated, lighted and heated. It should be 


thoroly cleaned and disinfected before chicks are placed in it. 
Under the hover it is advisable to cover the floor with several 


inches of sand or good, clean earth, for the chicks — working 
so 


in either the first few days. ‘These materials a 
prove good absorbents of the moisture from the 
droppings and act as disinfectants. T 
rest of the floor should be covered with 
alfalfa, clover chaff or straw that has 
been cut fine to encourage the 
chicks to scratch and exercise. 
During the early part of the 
brooding season, it is impor- 
tant that the floor be well 
littered. Have the brooder 

in readiness and started as 

the chicks begin to hatch. 

This will give you approxi- 
mately forty-eight hours to 

ret the heat properly regu- 
fated and allow the brooder 
house and equipment a chance 

to dry out after disinfecting it: 
Inasmuch as the chick is accus- 
tomed to a temperature of about 

one hundred and four degrees, the 
temperature of the brooder should not 
at the start be over four or five degrees 
lower. Your temperature for the first ten days 
under the hover should range from 95 to 100 de- 
grees, taking it one and one-half inches from the floor. 

In the brooding of chicks, you must be a keen observer for 
the chicks themselves make the best guide you have in regard 
to the proper temperature. If chicks are comfortable, they will 
encircle at night the edge of the hover and rest peacefully with 
their bodies flattened and their heads outstretched. On the 
other hand, if too hot, you will find them standing with their 
mouths open or if too cold, they will pile. After the tenth day, 
the temperature may gradually be lowered, varying, however, 
with the external conditions at the time. 

The number of chicks to a brooder depends primarily upon 
the type of the brooder you have. If you expect to brood 
chickens in large numbers, you should adopt some system 
whereby one brooder will take care of 500 chicks or more to 
save time and labor. The number of chicks you will have in a 
flock should be determined by the size of the brooder, age and 
size of chicks. Too many chicks under one brooder is a common 
practice. This leads to crowding with bowel trouble as a final 
result. It is far better at any tume to put less than the rated 
number of chicks under a brooder. Let your good judgment 
be your guide in regard to this matter. 

A newly hatched chick should not be given any food until it 
is at least thirty-six to forty-eight hours old. The chick is 


supplied for the first few days with sufficient food in the form of 
a yolk sack which is drawn into the chick’s body just prior to 











Hoping for rain 


its leaving the shell. No exact number of hours as to when the 
chick should receive its first feed can be given and followed. 
Some lots require feed in thirty-six to forty-eight hours while 
others should go seventy-two hours before they receive their 
first feed. They should never be fed until the yolk is practically 
all absorbed, but since you cannot see when this is done, you 
can only judge by the action of the chicks. Give them their 
first feed when they appear and hungry. Lusty chirpmg 
is a good indication. 

When placing the chicks in the brooder, a good practice is to 
supply milk in some form plus plenty of fine grit, withholding 
all solid food for the time being. Many poultry experts prefer 
sour milk to sweet milk for this purpose, believing that the 
acid in sour milk will not permit the growing of bacteria in 
the intestinal tract and that it also aids digestion. If you cannot 
get milk, then see that fresh, clean, wholesome water is kept 

before the chicks. As regular feeding begins, frequency 
of feeding is a very important factor. nis is 
particularly true in the case of artificially 
brooded chicks which do not have the 
aid of a mother to hunt for them 
between intervals of feeding. 
A very good feed with which to 
start little chicks is hard-boiled 
eggs chopped fine and mixed 
with bread crumbs and oat- 
meal, the ingredients being 
used in equal proportions. 
Feed this mixture in a dry 
form, placing it on a bare 
spot or on cardboard where 
it will attract the eyes of the 
newly hatched chick. Mash 
feed such as this is much more 
rapidly digested than whole or 
cracked grains. 

A mash mixture that has been 
perfected at the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station for the feeding of baby 
- chicks to produce rapid and economical 
growth consists of eighty pounds of yellow 
cornmeal and twenty pounds middlings; in addition 
five pounds ground raw bone, five pounds pearl grit 
and one pound salt. ‘This ration is fed as a dry mash with a 
liberal supply of milk for a drink. Where chicks have to be 
kept confined from the direct sunlight, feed raw eggs with the 
mash once each day to supply the necessary vitamine D, in 
which the ration appears to be deficient. Infertile eggs from 
the incubator may be used for this purpose. One egg to thirty 
chicks seems to be satisfactory. Take what dry mash the 
chicks will clean up in a period of ten or fifteen minutes and 
simply stir the entire egg mto the dry feed, omitting the shell. 
Codliver oil will also furnish satisfactorily the deficiency in the 
ration. Mix the oil in the mash feed at the rate of .5 to 1 per- 
as, for this quantity has proved effective in preventing 
rickets. 

Chicks should be supplied with some kind of green feed from 
the third or fourth day after being placed in the brooder. 
Some poultrymen even start the chicks at an earlier with 
onions sliced in long pieces. Green feed is very essential to the 
health gnd growth of the chicks. It has a laxative effect which is 
an quate uality. There are many substitutes that may be 
used where chicks have to be kept confined, such as lettu 
cabbage, sprouted oats, spinach, alfalfa, clover or kale chop 
fine. Rumning these feeds thru a meat grinder or chopping 
machine will increase their palatability. 

Chicks that are expected to make (Continued on page 107 
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The Only Right 
Start is With £ON 
Dry «= “Se 
Granular 
Food 






Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick 
Feed is as different from other ; 
commercial feeds as day is from Mr 
night. Don’t be deceived—im- fi 
itators are offering dry granular 
no-corn feeds but none except 
Chamberlain’s contain the ab- 
solutely essential Animal Pro- 
teins, Buttermilk and Cod Liver 
































USE THE ORIGINAL FOR BEST RESULTS— 
NEVER SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED IN 40 YEARS 


To succeed in chick raising the very first feeding must be with dry, 
granular food. Every detail of the delicate organism of the chick 
demands food in this form. Not only does the chick’s body require 
the exercise gained through scratching for dry food, but the tiny 
crops and gizzards must be kept working and healthy and the diges- 
tive and eliminative tracts must be called into full normal activity. 
You supply the right food in dry, granular form and the chick will 
furnish the fluids needed to break down and extract nutriment from 
the food. It’s nature’s way. Do not use mash feeds for baby chicks. 
Mash feeds when fed to tiny chicks too early, before the milling 
machinery is working vigorously, and when fed alone to any size 
chick, bring endless trouble. They clog and cling to the walls of the 
throat and crop, they lower resistance to disease and, when fed alone, 
they ferment and set up gaseous reactions that distend and weaken 
the fragile internal membranes and spread poisons through the 
system. Thousands of chicks are lost annually as a result of “sour 
crop” and the inactivity of the digestive organs where such feeds are 
used. Play safe from the very start. Feed dry, granular food, the 
form most widely endorsed by Experimental Stations, Colleges and 
leading poultrymen everywhere. Use the original—the one and only 
dry, granular food containing Animal Proteins, Buttermilk and Cod 
Liver Oil—ALL COMPLETE IN ONE SACK. search and observation by the pioneers 


Plan for Success Now ; in the manufacture of dry, granular 
One sack will show all this food means trated form known, causes quicker, food. Start your chicks the one right way. 


to you. It’s appetizing and palatable. more thorough assimilation of all other 
Keeps chicks Par — A, Brings ingredients. Recommended by authori- COSTS MORE PER POUND 



























Science, in this food, has brought in a 
new day of poultry-raising economy and 
satisfaction as one trial will prove. It’s 
the result of forty years of constant re- 





good circulation, deep breathing and the 
fine digestion and elimination needed for 
health. The finest known sources of 
all needed fats, proteins, minerals and 
vitamines are used. Not one ounce of 
waste. The fresh, crude Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil, besides supplying absolutely 
necessary vitamines in the most concen- 


ties everywhere as a substitute for sun- 
shine and green feed and as a prevent- 
ive of leg weakness and similar causes 
of chick loss. See Government and 
nearest Station Bulletins. Do as thou- 
sands do. Look ahead. Plan for suc- 
cess NOW. Learn a'l about this feed 
at once. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, buy direct! 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PERFECT 


CHICK FEED 


It is a Wheat and Oat Meal basis Food, having Ground Meat, Bone, Charcoal and 
all other essential ingredients. Ask your dealer to show you chart of ingredients. 


Get These Results 


Start right. See how this complete, ready-mixed, dry, granular 
food does more than save your chicks. Examine the food closely. 
Feed it. See how they scratch to get it. Note your reduced 
death losses. If your dealer can’t supply you, write for prices 
on 81-3, 25, 50 and 100-lb. sacks. Please send your dealer’s name 
and address also. 


Protect your poultry profits at their source by buying this food. 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY, 107 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NO CORN—MADE RIGHT—NO 












COSTS LESS PER CHICK 
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BOWEL TROUBLE 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 














Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. 
in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
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MY INCUBATOR EXPERIENCE | 
My twelve years’ experience taking off 
ten to twenty-five hatches a year, has | 
taught me any standard make incubator 
will make good hatches, provided the 


| operator carefully follows the instructions 
We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell it| for his machine, selects fresh, fertile CBEs, | 
4 


attends to details and uses good ju 
ment. ; 
Set up the machine. Used machines 


rhea, so thought I would tell my experi- should be disinfected by adding a table- | 


ence. My 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. +I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business, 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, Ia., for a 
$1.00 box of their Walko White Diarrhe 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won't lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only = 
vents White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.’’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after giv- 
ing the medicine and my chickens are larger 
nd healthier than ever before. I have found 
this company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.’’—Mrs, 0. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 
We will send WALKO White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you 


saves 


5O« 


can see for yourself | 


| 





what a wonder-working remedy it is for} 


White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of WALKO (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It's a- positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don't find it the gee lit- 


tle chick saver you ever used. he Leavitt 
& Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 


back of our guarantee, 


Walker Remedy Co., dept. 222, Waterloo, lowa 





| In a few days the orders began to arrive. 





first incubator chicks when| spoonful of carbolie acid to hot soapsuds. 


Scrub tray. Level the incubator. Fill | 
tank of hot water types with warm water. | 

As the lamp is the heating-plant, have | 
a good burner, keep it clean and use only | 
best grade kerosene. Trim wick and clip | 
off the corners to prevent smoking, which | 


a | often fills the chimney with soot and) 


causes explosions. I lam every | 
morning. Light the lamp and put im| 
place. 

Use a good thermometer. When the | 


temperature comes up to 102 degrees, set | 
the regulator. Run the incubator a day 

or two before setting it. Fill the tray with 

fresh eggs from healthy stock, selecting | 
uniform-sized eggs, rejecting very large, 
small, rough-shelled or off-colored e 

Gather eggs often to prevent chilling. 
If you must keep them several days, turn 
daily and keep them in a temperature of 
50 to 60 degrees. Put the tray in the 
incubator and in a few hours the tempera- 
ture will be up to 102 degrees. 

Now follow your instructions carefully 
as to exact temperature, turning and air- 
ing of eggs, moisture and ventilation. As 
a general principle more héat, more venti- 
lation, moisture and longer airing of eggs 
are required as the incubation progresses. 
I mark each egg and if turned by hand, re- 
move a few eggs and roll the others over. 

Test out infertile eggs and dead germs 
by flashing a flashlight beneath the tray in 
a dark room. Adjust the regulator when 
necessary. Keeping the room tempera- 
ture even makes the incubator run stead- 
ier. During cold weather, blanketing the 
machine helps hold the heat up. Should 
the temperature run up to 110 de or 
more, turn the eggs and cool them to 
about 85 degrees, leaving the incubator 
door open while cooling eggs. 

In our climate a saucer of water placed 
under the tray on the seventeenth day is 
enough moisture. Stop turning eggs the 
nineteenth day and keep the heat up to 
103 degrees. Do not open the door much 
after the eggs are pipped. Take out the 
dry chicks when the hatch is partly done, 
put in lined baskets, cover and set on to 
of the incubator until the hatch is finished. 
—Mrs. O. M., Wis. 


SELL YOUR EGGS DIRECT 

My first step was to get a copy of the 
nearest city directory. Selecting a list of 
names from this from the residential sec- 
tions, I mailed to each a neatly typed 
letter stating that I was prepared to ship 
guaranteed strictly fresh eggs in lots of 
five dozen each, and solicited a trial order. 


I selected only quality eggs and shipped 
in wooden cases, five-dozen size, by ex- 
press. The express company gave me 
what they called produce rate, by which 
the cases are returned free of charge. 

I find shipping in wooden cases far 
superior to shipping by parcel post as the 
danger of breakage is much less. Neigh- 
bors have offered to sell me their eggs to 
ship with mine, but I prefer to ship my 
own, which I can guarantee. I’ve received 
$537.80 more this year than I would have 
by marketing my eggs at home here, says 


r 


a neighbor.—E. W. 
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[ Raise Chickens With Profit 
and Ease by Usi 


~ 














Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Egg 


velliiosthenechiion 
into new hands every 
Sepenceiiieediiinas 


Easy to operate. 
instructions 


of Sure Hatch 
, and old customers 
like the Sure Hatch. 


Send for Our Free Catalog 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 


What Makes Them? 


I want to give a FULL package of Wilbur's Poultry 
Tonic to every poultryman. I want to prove at my 
own expense that this tonic will increase your be pro- 
duction amazingly in so short a time that it will sur- 
ay you. I want you to see with your own eyes how 

ms pick up in health and vigor, summer and 
winter, when fed a few cents worth of this famous tonic. 














Have record ouble your as 
1.50 Poekago wee 's ONLY 
oncentrated Poultry Tonic 10c 


Send me your name and address and 10c and I will send you 
this full-sised $1.50 package by prepaid parcel post. Write 
Dept. 603-P. 

Wilber Stock Food Co., University Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


attance INCUBATOR capacity 


Has all the features that insure big hatches— 
double walls, co 





eld so chicks can't break it 
Brood- 


when hatching. 
ers, too. Write for low combi- 
nation price teday! ae 


Dept. 29 ‘Aillances Otte 


STAR MATING 





















The product of 12 years careful breeding and 
trapnesting. Our chicks will insure our cue 
Pos 100 erriva’ |} 





teed. 1 
60, $8; 100, $15; 600, $7 
600, $60. ete. 12 other breeds. Bank Ref. Free 
estaiog. Booth Farms, Bex 774 , Clinton, Mo. 


Poultry “.7.:,.Lessons — 
A complete course tell’ all 

chick for ID) 
Hi egy DEA 
Eggs, for . 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 24 Rockford, lil. 


EGG-BRE QUALITY CHICKS 


For Foundation Stock 
Leghorns 265-300, Black Leghorns 278, Anconas 
331, Barred Rocks 200-290 Strains. Low Prices. 
Descripetee Catalog Free, VAN DRIEST FARMS 
Box Y, CEDAR GROVE, WISCONSIN 


CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK 


Light Brahmas, W. Wyand Barred 
Rocks, R. L. Reda, W. Leghorns. CuTALoe PREE. 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Dept. 2, Riverdale, N. J- 
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CHICKS MUST HAVE MEAT 
ee Meat in some 

ee form is absolutely 
necessary for the 
normal growth and 
development of 
young chickens, 
finds the Minne- 
sota experiment 
station. The sad, 
unthrifty looking 
white leghorn in the accompanying pic- 
ture is the sole survivor at the end of 20 
weeks of a flock of fifty-two fed on an 
exclusive vegetable diet. The ration 
consisted of grains, greens and minerals 
but no meat scraps, bugs or worms. The 
surviving chick weighed less than one- 
half pound. Normal flocks properly fed 
and under similar conditions, average 
one and one-half to two pounds in 
twenty weeks. 

Pens in which a 10 percent allowance 
beef scraps was added to the ration had 
a death rate of 53.4 percent. Increas- 
ing the serap to 20 percent reduced the 
death loss to 519 percent but the gains 
were double those in the 10 percent pen. 
A 30 percent allowance of beef scrap cut 
losses to 25 percent during the first 20 
weeks and all the surviving chicks were 
strong and healthy. 

Birds in pens in which no beef scraps 
were fed the first twelve weeks were 
given a 30 percent allowance for eight 
weeks but. were unable to regain lost 
ground. Once set back and stunted, 
they could not recover and develop nor- 
mally. 


ADD PROTEIN TO LAYING MASH 

We have been feeding our hens a 
scratch mixture of equal parts corn, wheat 
and oats, and for mash in open hoppers 
equal parts bran, middlings, ground corn 
and ground oats. They get table scraps 
but as there are two hundred hens there 
is not enough to go around. We get only 
a dozen to eighteen eggs a day, and these 
do not pay for the bran and middlings. 
Would it pay to buy a sprouter and sprout 
oats? What could we add to the mash to 
make it better? Where is our trouble? Of 
course the hens have grit and oystershell, 
and I have put warm water before them 
twice a day.—Mrs. C. O. C., Wis. 

The most likely cause for your failure 
to get eggs is the lack of animal protein in 
the mash. We believe it would pay you 
to replace the middlings or bran with one 
part of high grade (60 percent) tankage. 
This will merease the cost of the ration 
but better it considerably. If you could 
place skimmilk or buttermilk before the 
hens twice daily in shallow pans, still 
further improvement would be effected. 
The addition of sprouted oats to the ra- 
tion would make it almost ideal from a 
practical standpoint. Of course, we are 
now approaching the season when maxi- 
mum production can be expected with any 
ration, but it will pay to make the above 
changes now, and hereafter put your flock 
on winter rations in early October. Keep 
the birds housed thruout the winter. 


BLOOD TESTING PAID 

Testing hens for bacillary white diar- 
rhea hassaved hundreds of dollars for 
poultry raisers of Champaign county, 
Illinois, they believe. 

Mrs. Earnest Minks says she always 
lost a lot of chickens every year until last 
season she lost practically none following 
the blood testing of her entire flock. Mrs. 
N. E. Forshey is another advocate of 
testing. She lost very few little chicks 
last season from white diarrhea after her 
flock was tested. 


Early hatched pullets are making the 
money this winter. Small, late hatched 
pullets that mature in January or Feb- 
ruary do not get into the game until 
high egg prices are a thing of the past. 
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Discovery 
Ever Made for 
Poultrymen 

and Gardeners 
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Build a Seratch Shed with 

Glass Cloth Roof right 

onto your poultry 
house. 







Baby Chicks Grow Faster 
~Hens Lay All Winter 


A Glass-Cloth covered scratch shed gives Un 
chickens balmy June weather conditions in- a 
doors, during zero months. Hens lay more ‘Shoes uy ee ee 
eggs. “Paid its cost ten times over,” writes claim Glass-Cloth grows them better 
Iowa farmer, “by giving extra light and — ee is big money in rais- 


warmth for young chicks and laying hens. 
Greatest thing I ever heard of. Better than Mail the Coupon Today 








glass and chea too.”” Big 15 yard roll, 35 inches wide, (will cover 
pet, —— a 9s 15 ~~ Fy a) ror - 

receipt . Gyards sq. feet) for $2.25. 

Fine For Young Chicks Use ten as not a suture and your 

ent AnA sense 





They grow faster, healthier and featherout money will be rei mm 
into plump frying size several weeksearlier. ero" Ceding Reeup wih every 
Protected from storms, spring rains, damp- 





ness, etc. No cold drafts or outdoor Turner Bros., Dept.264 
Bladen, ° 
Pn rongfen ~~ gel 50 yd Tonstese 6... poaces end ast, yap 0 osm me bi 
i le s. at o Ss. a . s. parce Glass-Cleth men- 
at 3c, 100 yds. at 3c. Add Se per yd. outside U.S. with andesstaading that if’ I am. not satisfied 
Prices F. O. B. Bladen. 200 yds. at 28c, 300 yds. at after using it for ten days, will refund my 
27c, 400 yds. at 26c, 500 yds. at 25c. 1000 yds. at snemey agen return of Gies-Cleth. 


22c. 100 yds. weighs 40 Ibs. All 35 inches wide. 
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This fine,California Redwood 140-Egg Incubator, with double walls, 
dead air i ce between, hot weter heat, rtenk,doulie flase door, 
nurse: » ’ n reight 
re rt Of Rockies With 1n-ehick bot ais brooder, only $17.70. 


180-Egg Size, only $15.75 with Brooder, Both. $22.00 
340-Egg incubator—$30.75 with 42 Inch Canopy—$44.75 || 


You take norisk buying Wisconsins. We give 30 days’ trial—meney back if not 
pleased. If you prefer larger machines we have them up to 1000 eggs. 





























WIcKLEess = 10 Year 

isconsin Wists: Colony OFS Eisin 
those who t Colony Brooders here is the finest on the market. 

verse ceateels can't go outs barns steady blue flame; no wick; no trouble. - : 


24 in. Canopy, 125 chick, $9.95 

Express Pald Prices 32 in. wag 300 chick, 15.55 
‘i Sa 42 in. Canopy, 500 chick, 17.75 

Pg Miaip 52in.Canopy,1000chick,19.75 fi 


Write for 1925 Catalogue or fj 
order direct from this ad. § 








Why Chicks die in the Shell” 








This vital problem in hatching has baf- {fers to all interested, FREE OF 
fled poultry raisers for years, but now | CHARGE, a treatise on this subject. 

their correction bave | To those interested in better hatches and 
L. N. Porter, inventor of | stronger chicks this treatise will be most 


PORTER ore aeeyee | sos irene 
subjects, sent poultry 


eee ke ate 


FARM Bex 26, Portland, ind. 
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How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hours 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need, The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of 8. C. Black 
Minorcas at Arctic, R. I., writes: “‘I 
never lost one chick and raised over 100, 
and with these made a clean sweep at 
Providence and Arctic Shows.” 


This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 





Capacity: 35 
to 60 chicks 


practical 


You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with aroof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply liftout 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chicks easily learn to run out and in. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted tosuit any season, January toJuly. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galvanized 
iron. You should beware of heaters similar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putz am label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It is a 
guarantee of satisfaction and goodness. 








Burns 10 days without attention 















How to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Directions for building the complete brooder are 
packed in every Heater. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send $4.75, check or money order to 
1. PUTNAM, Route 372-R, Elmira, N, Y. I will 
ship you one of my Brooder Heaters, postpaid. 
If you are not fully satisfied, return the Heater in 
good order within 30 days; I will refund your money. 
My booklet, “Poultry Helps,” sent free on request. 
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THE POULTRY SITUATION 
CONFRONTED by higher feed costs 


and an embargo resulting from the 
appearance in this country of European 
fowl pest, poultry raisers are studying their 
business with more than the usual amount 
of care this spring. Egg receipts at the 
principal matbets during 1924 were de- 
cidedly below 1923 with no indication of 
achange January Ist. Furthermore, poul- 
try on farms decreased nine percent Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, compared with aT 1, 
1924. Storage stocks of eggs wereslightly 
below the five-year average at the be- 
ginning of the year. There is an abnor- 
mally base stock of dressed poultry in stor- 
age that will no doubt cause lower prices 
curing at least the first half of the year. 

Inasmuch as the laying stock on farms 
cannot be increased before the spring crop 
of eggs is marketed, there is good reason 
to believe higher egg prices will prevail 
during the flush season than last year. 
Since the outlook for eggs seems to be 
good, the United States department of 
agriculture believes it is quite possible 
that there may be an increase in hatchin 
and rearing operations this spring, wit 
the possible exceptions of the East and 
the Pacific coast. — 

The cornbelt farmer with poultry as a 
sideline feels little concern over higher 
feed costs because his fowls utilize much 
that would otherwise be wasted. As eggs 
form the chief source of income from farm 
flocks, with market poultry largely a by- 
product, a depression in the immediate 
market for dressed birds is not likely to 
produce enough concern to offset the 
promise of better egg prices. Few farmers 
will have market poultry to sell during 
the first half of the year except possibly 
fryers that go chiefly to a select trade 

The Disease Epidemic 

The chief uncertainty lies in the poultry 
disease epidemic. Altho European fowl 
pest has not been found outside the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and the city of Detroit, a 
condition of general lowered vitality 
among cornbelt fowls has opened the way 
for many unfounded rumors. The result- 
ing publicity has probably done more 
damage than the European fowl — 
Prompt embargos on live poultry have 
practically eliminated any danger of a 
general epidemic. It seems probable that 
the disease will be stamped out in the 
near my in which os it will ee 
effect on the egg or poultry crop o b 
Even tho the disense drags on for some 
time longer, its effect wi be 


slight. 

The greatest inconvenience has been 
experienced by those who need breeding 
stock or who renew their flocks thru the 
purchase of baby chicks. The Interna- 
tional Baby Chick association is authority 
for the statement “that practically no 
case of plague was shown in flocks bred 
for the sale of breeding stock, etc.” The 
postal authorities are accepting baby 
chicks for mail delivery as usual. Prac- 
tically all baby chick producers who do an 
interstate business have had their flocks 
examined and certified free from fowl 
plague in order to comply with state regu- 


probably 
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lations. No question has been raised 
against hatching eggs. 

Thus, with prospects of good prices in- 
fluenced but very little by higher feed 
prices, and the fowl plague scare largely 
over, the farm flock owner may develop 
his business with the usual amount of 
confidence. 


WARM WATER FOR HENS 


E. E. Hull, Buchanan county, Iowa, 
believes in keeping fresh water before his 
hens at all times and in the winter months 
he wants it to remain at a moderate tem- 

rature. Having access to electricity 

ull warms the water for his birds by use 
of a homemade device. 

An ordinary pail inverted in a large 
pan furnishes his water fountain. This 
placed on some sort of support near a 





po in the poultry house in the position 
e desires. Wires insulated abundantly, 
directed to a bulb inside the fountain su 
rt and just under the pan, furnish the 
eat. The bulb is enclosed properly to 
keep the heat concentrated. A short inch 
board nailed from the post and allowed 
to slant over the fountain prevents chick- 
ens resting on the device.—W. H., Iowa. 


HOW I CATCH HAWKS 


Last spring and summer we hatched off 
several hundred purebred baby chicks and 
had the best of luck with them so long as 
we kept them inside or under cover. But 
when we put the little feathered nickels on 
free range. what the hawks did to them 
was aplenty. They cut them down to 
about half the original number, then I 
saw it was up to me to devise some scheme 
to stop this loss. 

I noticed that some few of the hawks 
would alight on a tall telephone post near 
the house, spot their chicken, then make a 
flying dive and good-bye chicken. Then 
I set up a pole some twenty feet high in- 
side the poultry yard and placed a steel 
trap on top of it. Inside of two weeks I 
bad dan ht four chicken hawks and one 
sparrow hawk. I then put up another 
steel trap on top of the telephone post and 
the two traps are running a “hawk” race 
to see which one can catchthe most. The 


two traps have doubly paid me time and 
again.—J. B. 
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Sheet Steel Protects Farm 


Property — Cuts Out 
Losses and Wastes 


CONOMY, convenience, durability, resistance 

to fire and weather—these are factors needed 
on the farm. They are secured by the use of sheet 
steel. It is a material always obtainable, easy to 
transport and handle, easy to form and shape and 
adaptable to many essential farm uses. 


The economy, durability and fire resisting qual- 
ities of galvanized steel roofing and siding have been 
proved through years of service in all parts of the 
country. Steel roofing and siding do not necessitate 
the heavy and costly structural work required for 
other materials, and therefore they enable the 
farmer to erect simple and durable structures at 
surprisingly low cost. 


Rats cause enormous farm losses. The surest, cheapest and 
most easily applied rat-proofing material is sheet steel. Corn 
cribs and feed and grain bins of sheet steel end losses by rats. 
Poultry houses of sheet steel have no cracks or crevices for 
lodgment of lice or vermin and the smooth, unbroken surface can 
be kept always clean and sanitary. Watering tanks, feeding 
troughs, poultry and barn equipment of sheet steel have the 
same sanitary advantages. 

Do not make the mistake of buying sheet steel which is too 
light in weight for the purpose intended. In all structural work 
the cost of materials is only a fraction of the total cost. Use 
sheets which are thick enough to give long, durable service. 


Our booklet, “The Service of Sheet Steel to the Farmer,” 
will tell you how to use sheet steel so that it will save you money 
on your farm. Write for free copy. 


SHeceT STEEL. 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
71S OLIVER BUILDING 


oD 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Roofs of sheet steel, properly 
grounded, give positive pro- 
tection against lightning. 
They lessen the danger of 
lightning strokes, by allow- 
ing a silent “leakage”’ of elec- 
tricity between clouds and 
earth during an electrical 
storm. And should lightning 
strike, the bolt will be carried 
harmlessly into the ground. 


Send for this 
free bookiet 
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Sheet steel watering tanks and 
feeding troughs are always 
clean and sanitary. 























The surest, aetbiil and most 
easily —_— rat- . hia is 
sheet slee 











































































NEVER in its many years of undis- 
puted leadership has the Sol-Hot 

Wickless Oil Burning Brooder made as many 
new friends as it did last season—from east, 
west, north and south, wherever poultry is 
raised, gome saitere, from users which were 
loud in their praise of the wonderful perf orm- 
Ehituheduune bret 

a pleasure for us to announce that 
the New 1925 Model has some new added fea- 
tures that makes it far superior to any pre- 
vious Sol-Hot Model. All of the features that 
made last season’s model so popu- 
lar are retained but new fea- 
tures have been added that are 
important to every poult 

AT NO EXTRA COST. 


Write For New 1925 

Catalog Son's, 
which tells all about the New /Cammmt- 
1925 Sol-Hot — and the New —= 
Giant Sol-Hot that takes the place 
je erning seeeeee. est buy a brooder 
without first getting this cata learning 
all about the BETTER Sol-Hot” 














A $3000 Chart 


f E It cost over $3000 to produce this 

R . marvelous five-color, illustrated 
_To 

Gitta 


instruction chart. Tells truthfully 
and accurately how to raise fast 
growing, healthy chicks; how to 
avoid white diarrhea, bowel 
trouble, leg weakness—com- 
piled by Prof.R.E.Cald- 
well, an authority 
on the raising 
MORE MONEY of poul- 
FROM YOUR CHICKS 
A condensed, graphic encyclopedia 
giving expert advice. Endorsed by 
prominent poultrymen, Agricultural 
Colleges, etc Send Your Name Today, 
We send it postpaid; also interesting 
facts about 
Blatchford’s Chick Mash 
a buttermilk feed,containing seventeen 
ingredients essential to sturdy, fast- 
growing chick» No cost, bo obligation. 
Ask for Chart Ch-16 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
Waukegan, Illinois 


In Busines Over 125 Years 


> BABY CHICKS 


VIGOROUS -HEALTHY 














Why not benefit by our many yoase 
experience in mating brooms and hatching. 100¢live 
arrival. Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Catalog 
Free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 49951. Paul, Neb 
Member International Baby Chick Association. 


GUARANTEED 
TO MATURE 
Buff Rocks, R.I. Red 





r strengt 
vigor and heevy laying. Chicks 
under new plan guaranteeing that at 
least 754 will mature. Valuable, tilue- 
trated catalog sent free. Write for it. 
Sieb's Hatchery, Bex 650 Lincoin, ili, 


<\, BARRED PLY.ROCKS 


GRAND CHAMPION PEN. Iili- 
noislaying contest. igree 
= bred for many years for 
y heavy laying. Fine catalog 
c ‘ free. Prices right on CHICKS 
F 3 G Ss or BOGS. 
AR |Mapieside Poultry Farm, 
iN ONE VE J/BoxE, Lincoln, Illinois 


SMI +A ' 
Many thousands weekly. Popular & Ra 
SADTH: Breeds, Ducklings,Goslings, Baby Toms, 


Bantams & Games. Prices reasonable. 
Wellington J. Smith Company, 605 Davis- Farley Bldg. 
Electric Inewbators and Brooders Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHICKS —s: Breeds. Poultry and Seed 
Supplies. Free Catalog 
» A. JDER, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 











H.M. Sheer Co., 42 Hampshire St., Quincy, II. 
——__________ 
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WINNING WITH TURKEYS 


Most people assert that turkeys are hard 
to raise, but Mrs. A. A. Thomas of Reno 
county, Kansas, one of the most success- 
ful poultry raisers of that state, puts the 
matter a little differently. 

“Turkey raising is hard work,” she 
says; and that is not the same thing at all. 
Any enterprise that returns a at profit 
is hard work, and as Mrs. Thomas makes 
money with her flock year after year, she is 
well qualified to speak with authority. 

“Turkeys are less expensive to raise 
than chickens,’’ Mrs. Thomas claims. Her 
large flock of purebred white leghorns 
gives her a definite idea of comparative 
costs. 

“Tt is not necessary to feed the turkeys 
much of anything during the summer and 
fall seasons. They make their own living 
on insects and weed seeds, roaming over 
the farm and gathering a balanced ration 
themselves. I always make it a practice, 
however, to give them a mixture of bran 
and sour milk, sometimes a very little 
grain in the evenings. That is for the pur- 
pose of coaxing them home and it has he 
desired result. 

“In starting the poults, I keep them in 
sheds for the first ten days or so, depend- 
ing on weather conditions, feeding them on 
hard-boiled eggs, sour milk and onion tops 
—plenty of onion top Few persons feed 
enough onion tops. e young birds espe- 
cially cannot get too many.” 

Since 1923 Mrs. Thomas has used incu- 
bators exclusively in hatching her poults. 
As it requires more time to save enough 
eggs she sets the oldest and undersized 
ones first and figures on about a 65 per- 
cent hatch. The fresher and larger eggs 
usually give a better hatch. 

Mrs. Thomas has a dog trained to herd 
the turkeys on their daily runs. He 
searches them out and drives them fully 
as well as a human could do the job, and 
he learned it solely by watching his mis- 
tress at the work. 

For some time Mrs. Thomas found 
blackhead a difficult disease to combat. 
She fell into the common error of con- 
fusing blackhead and cholera, but after 
she learned to make a correct diagnosis, 
she began the practice of scrutinizing the 
entire flock each evening. When a bird 
appears at all eupiatoen, it is isolated 
at once and a disinfectant is used upon it. 
The disinfectant is used at all times in and 
about the roosting places to keep disease 
from gaining a foothold.—C. A. L., Kans. 


WHEN TO FEED A WET MASH 


There are many poultry raisers who 
feed a wet mash to their birds just as 
soon as the cold weather begins. This 
mash is usually given in the early morn- 
ing with the idea of warming the birds 
up to begin the day. From many years 
of experience, I believe tliis method 
brings very poor results.. It seems to 
warm the birds up for a short time and 
to satisfy their hunger and then they be- 
gin to huddle up and shiver. 

Much better results have been noticed 
in my flocks when the hens have been 
given their scratch feed in the morning 
in a deep litter and made to work for 
every grain. In this way they are busy 
till noon time and then if a wet mash is 
given, they will be in good condition to 
eat and digest it before receiving their 
evening feed of grain. I think it much 
better to feed a dry mash in hoppers so 
the hens can eat at will. 

I make the midday meal sprouted oats 
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Money Back 2,897, 


8 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
id E. of Rockies. 
vepipe outfit sent FREE 


with brooder. Lowest 
Write us TODAY. 
F. M. Bowers & Sons 
B 1415W. Wash. St. ; 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BABY CHICKS--FREE 


Send No Money--We Trust You 
15 popular Varietes. From carefully selected 
Hogan Tested Farm Flocks. 100% Live 
Delivery Guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 
25, 50, 100, or 1000 Chicks Free 
GIVEN for alittle of your spare time. Just help us 
: introduce our Poultry Remedies in your 
neighborhood and get your Baby Chicks FREE. 
WRITE TODAY 
es eres "Tow fo cet Your Baby Chicke FREE. 
Miller Poultry Co., Dept. S, Kirksville, Mo. 
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or some other green feed. I have found 
that with the dry mash the hens will 
drink more water and each hen will 
come nearer getting an equal share, 
which all goes for better egg production. 
Where a wet mash is fed, do not make it 
sloppy but just moist enough so it will 
stick together when mashed in your 
hand. A few cracklings of raw meat 
scraps mixed with the mash will be a 
great help—G. R., Mo. 


A TIME WHEN CARE MEANS 
MONEY 


Continued from page 100 
good, vigorous growth need plenty of free 
range that is known to be clean and sweet. 
Placing your colony houses at the edge of 
a cornfield, in the orchard or in a clover 
field, will prove very satisfactory. The 
cornfield provides shade, furnishes oppor- 
tunity to catch bugs and worms and sup- 
plies the necessary green feed. Never 
allow chicks to range over the same piece 
of ground year after year without taking 
some precautions in regard to soil con- 
tamination. Nor should you allow young 
chicks to run with old stock, for the young- 
er ones are certain to be overrun and 
you will suffer a higher mortality rate. 

Perhaps no part of the ration is so often 
neglected as the mineral element. Slow 
growth and uneven development are gen- 
erally the result. A growing animal needs 
large quantities of caletum and phos- 
phorus. To any ordinary ration, extra 
calcium and phosphorus should be added 

as has been done in the ration that was 
suggested earlier. 

One of the chief difficulties in raising 

chickens is leg weakness. The addition 
of minerals will partially correct this 
trouble but not entirely under adverse 
conditions according to present knowledge. 
Scientists have found that sunshine will 
prevent rickets and produce proper bone 
deve lopment. The dire sct rays of the sun 
play an important part in the chick’s 
life. Ordinary window glass absorbs the 
ultra violet rays so important in all 
forms of animal life. Do not be misled by 
the fact that your house admits sunlight 
and your chicks are safe from rickets. Get 
the chicks out in the sunshine even while 
snow is on the ground. Clear away a 
space in front of the house, which should 
be the south side, and let the chicks run 
out for a few hours each day. You must 
not, however, overlook the fact that on 
hot summer days shade is fully as es- 
sential as sunlight. The sun will fatally 
injure the chicks if they are exposed con- 
tinuously. They are easily sunstruck. 

When the chicks have reached the age 
of six weeks, place dry mash before them 
in hoppers where they can have access to 
it any time they desire. By this time they 
are usually placed on free range. The same 
mash mixture may be used for growing 
stock as that given for baby chicks. The 
stock will make a much more rapid 
growth if given a moist mash once each 
day. Take some of the dry mash and 
moisten it with milk of one form or an- 
other if available. Give the flock all it will 
clean up in a period of twenty to thirty 
minutes, never allowing any of the feed 
to accumulate or remain in the troughs 
and sour. Feeding wet mash in the after- 
noon proves most satisfactory. 

From the time the chicks are six weeks 
of age until they are taken off the range, 
vou can feed them a scratch grain con- 
sisting of equal parts of cracked corn and 
wheat. Give the birds a light feed of 


grain in the morning and another late 
in the afternoon. 

Never neglect the drinking pan, espe- 
cially during the hot summer days. A 
man who neglects supplying a drink that is 
fresh and in Wholesome condition does 
not deserve to succeed 
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She Added $1000 Extra to the 
amily Income — 


Old Trusty flocks pay big’profits. Six years ago Mrs. 
D. Z. Holcomb thought there: was no money in 
chickens. Not now, though! Old Trusty showed her 
how to raise poultry in spare time, and 1924 saw 
practically $1000 added to her family’s income. 
Think of all this income from chickens raised on 
three small lots here in Clay Center. And Mrs. 


Clarence Lee, Grantville, Kan., now has a new Ford 
with self starter ““Thanks to Old Trusty” she wrote. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Just your Name and Address forMy FreeBook 
Tells how people have made high percent. profits with 
Old Trusty—-$300, $500, and even $1000 profit each year. 
And how you can do the same thing. You no risk. 
Our plan has been a success for years. A money maker for 
thousand of Old Trusty customers. We make both incu- 
bators and brooders—and help our customers succeed with 
. Poultry raising as a Big Farm Income is comparatively. 
new. We teach poultry success. Mrs.Lee, Mrs. Banhart, Mrs 
Morton, and thousands of others say so—and have benefitted ina Big 
Money Way with our simple, easy plan. You can, too. It costs 
to get our mew 1925 catalog and “‘early-buyers’”’ price. 


Special Offer on Old Trusty 
If you write at once I will ¢ uote you my “‘early-buyers” special 
low price on Old Trusty. Regardless of how you hatch or raise 
chickens, for your own use or for profit, see what Old Trusty 
: can do for you and howmuch biggeritcan make your income. 
am Get our Catalog—it will give you new ideas on the extra 
profits. Yours truly,H.H. Johnson,“*The Incubator Man.” 


M,.M, JOHNSON Co. 
Clay Center, Nebr. 
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Big Profits are Certain 

book was written to kelp those who use 

Buckeye Incubators and Brooders to realize great- 

a RN =_ 
wan profits—write bee A nt mer 

copy of this great book. The edition is limited. 


Do it 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
496 Gactid Ave. Springticid, Ohio 
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CHIX—SUPERIOR QUALITY 


At feir prices. Pure bred. Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
100, $14; Leghorna, $12: Wyandots, Wh. & Buff 
Orpingtons, $16; Brahmas, $18; Assorted, $10.50. 
100% Live Delivery Postpaid. Free Catalog. 
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Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profit each in 1 yearmade by W.L. Monn 
Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn tap 
265-331 egg record stock, Greatest winter 
leyese known, Highest quality BABY 
ICKS, stock, supplies, shi safely. 
ig Dis- PAY 


FREE Feed with chick order. 
count if ordered now. uable catalog BIGG 

free. Member Internat"] Baby Chick Assn, PROFITS 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 
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Eggs at the Right Time Mean Profits 


We Netted $2.94 Per Hen in 1924 


By MRS. FRED A. JOHNSON 


October 31, 1924, my flock which averaged 332 white 

leghorn hens made me a net labor income of $2.94 each. 
The total return from each hen was $5.79 but it cost $2.06 to 
feed her and other expenses deducted leaves about one-half of 
the gross return from 
each hen as labor in- 
come. 

We live on an eighty- 
acre farm in Van Wert 
county, Ohio, and are 
not in any sense poultry 
specialists. Ours is only 
a farm fleck. The man- 
agement and equipment 
we use is very ordinary; 
in fact, so ordinary that 
it can be found on any 
farm. We are six and a 
half*miles from town so 
we enjoy no unusual 
marketing advantages 
and we ship our eggs to 
New York City in case 


|‘ the year beginning November 1, 1923, and ending on 





effect. The food is the cause, and the production the effect, and 
so the character of the food determines high or low production. 
The composition of a fresh egg is about 65.7 percent water, 
12.2 percent ash, 11.4 percent protein and 8.9 percent fat. It is 
necessary that we have all four compounds represented in the 
feed if we are to get 
eggs. The mash is the 
egg - making material, 
and the scratch grain is 
to induce exercise and 
supply the heat, energy 
and fat. 

For the mash, which 
is kept before the hens 
at all times, I use 100 
pounds each of ground 
corn, ground oats, bran, 
middlings and animal 
protein, usually tankage, 
sometimes meatscrap. 
When we have four gal- 
lons of skimmilk to each 
100 hens, the tankage or 
meatscrap can be 
omitted. 





lots. These are condi- 
tions which can be 
matched on any farm in 
the country. 

Raising breeding stock 
is a job that belongs to some person who can give it special 
attention. For us it would seem that the most profit comes 
from getting high production from the pullets and then letting 
the most of them go. And for this reason, so far at least, we 
have been buying our baby chicks because we can buy them 
cheaper than we can incubate them and also because, thru 
buying from a hatcheryman, I can get enough to fill my two 
brooder houses at the same time and there is a great advantage 
in having all the chicks the same age. 

Getting a profit from the flock depends largely, yes, almost 
entirely upon the time of getting the eggs. Provided you give 
good feed and at the right time too, I don’t believe you can 
materially increase the numbey of eggs the hen will lay im a year 
but you can adjust the time of laying to suit high market prices. 
If the hens are left to take their own course, they lay during the 
spring months when the price of eggs is low. Then about the 
middle of May, when the prices of eggs advance they sign off. 

Some people seem to have the notion that they get the most 
profit from their poultry during the spring months. This is not 
true generally if the flock is pushed during the entire year. For 
instance, in April, 1924, a 
month of high production, 


A feed hopper, water barrel and colony*house used on the range 
at Purdue University 


For the grain ration, I 
use 200 pounds corn and 
100 pounds oats. A 
good average is one 

uart of scratch grain per day to each ten hens, feeding one- 
third in the morning and the balance in the evening. This 
proportion varies from day to day, however. In the winter 
their appetites call for more corn than in spring and- summer 
and this increase or decrease is easily managed by observing 
the hens eat. 

Green food is essential, not because of its nutritive value, 
which is slight, but on account of its tonic and laxative effect. 
We give any fresh green stuff we have such as cabbage, cattle 
beets, carrots, turnips, alfalfa or clover. 

Grits, oystershell and charcoal should be kept in open hoppers 
before the birds. The grit helps to crush and grind the food in 
the gizzard, oystershell provides egg-shell material and the 
charcoal corrects digestive troubles. 

Water is as necessary to digestion as food itself. A dozen eggs 
contain a pint of water. Many a flock that is well cared for 
otherwise goes about with dark combs and dull feathers 
because the hens do not have enough water to carry on diges- 
tion. A hen cannot fill up like a cow or horse and go all day. 
She has no place to carry water. She must take a little at a 
time as it is needed to 
moisten the food in the 





[I got from my flock 
$91.83 but the receipts 
during October, a month of 
low production, were 
$183.78. The October egg 
is worth two or three times 
as much as the April egg. 
And so we feed not so 
much to increase yearly 
production but rather to 
get production during high Y 


crop, so it can soften and 
ya on to the gizzard. 
fens usually drink the last 
thing before going to roost 
and the first thing in the 
morning so keep water 
before them at all times. 

When is the best time to 
cull? That question is 
asked frequently. The best 
time to cull, according to 





prices. Every normal flock 
slackens laying along about 
the middle of May. So 
from that time on, I start 
giving a wet mash at noon. 
This stimulates their appetites, they eat more mash in propor- 
tion to grain, and mash is what makes the egg. 

Four pounds of dry mash to each 100 hens is about right or 
what they will clean up in a half-hour. When production drops 
I also start feeding semi-solid buttermilk since we do not have 
enough sour milk from our few cows. This looks expensive and 
judged by its food value alone, we would not believe it pays, 
but from the standpoint of keeping up the health and vigor of 
the hens, we believe it pays out, especially at this time of year. 

Many farm flocks are unprofitable because they do not pro- 
duce during the summer. In the summer, the hens must be 
coaxed to eat mash and so we do not let them out of the hen- 
house until ten o’clock. In this way they get a good feed of 
mash before they go out to forage and exercise. Tho we are 
farmers, we know we must feed our hens in addition to what 
they pick up around the buildings. It is ruinous to profits to 
let them out during the summer to shift for themselves. Egg 
production under such circumstances varies just as does the 
natural food supply. At threshing time when the birds can 
get plenty of feed, egg production goes up. 

The relation between food and production is largely cause and 


This is Mrs. Johnson’s poultry house. 
narrow shed and has been remodeled 


our notion, is all the time. 
Whenever a hen shows yel- 
low shanks and beak during 
the summer, she goes out. 
Cull loafers whenever they 
appear. In growing pullets during the summer, grow them fast. 
The person who clutches at his purse strings when he sees the 
pullets gang around the self-feeder cannot make a success of 
egg production because so much of it depends upon liberal 
feeding. We grow our pullets during the summer just as fast 
as possible. t year our chicks hatched the nineteenth of 
March laid their first egg on the eighteenth of July. 

Here is the financial summary for the year beginning Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, and closing October 31, 1924: 


Inventory gain........... $ 287.00 
Total receipts 


It was once a 


Taxes and insurance (2 per- 
cent on beginning inven- 
tory) . ‘ 

All other expenses 


Total gain 


ultry business 
uction Summary for the Year 

Average number of hens, 332; total number of eggs, 51,040; average pro- 
duction per hen, 153.7; feed cost per hen, $2.06; feed cost per dozen eggs, 
13.7 cents; total cost per dozen, 21.4 cents; average price per dozen, 35 cents, 


Labor income on 
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THE FINEST ESSEX 


POuoe EVER B 
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You Cannot Get Equal Style 
Performance and Reliability Within 
Hundreds of Dollars of Its Price 


Essex is a totally different type. Its advantages are 
exclusive because patented. It gives results never be- 


fore attained in any car: 










Low price, without disappointment in looks or 


reliability. 


Economy without sacrifice of performance. 
Stability and highest roadability without unneces- 


sary weight. 


The riding ease of large, costly cars. The handling 
ease of a bicycle. Utter simplicity in design. 


The lowest maintenance cost; we believe, of any 


car in the world. 


A Car You Will Be Proud to Own 


These qualities make it the 
most wanted and largest 
selling car of its class in the 
world. 


It is the finest Essex ever built. 
It is the smoothest, most reli- 
able Essex ever built. It is the 
best looking, most comfort- 


Hudson-Essex, Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Closed 


ably riding Essex ever built. 
And the price, because of vol- 
ume, is the lowest at which 
Essex ever sold. 


Surely you cannot be satisfied 
with less than Essex offers 
when its cost is but little more 
than cars of the lowest price. 


Cars in the World 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Make Money Raising Poultry 





Champion Belle City | 


Incubators and Brooders 


. The Prize 
Winning Hatchers with Double 
Walls, Copper Hot-Wat- 
er Tank, Self-Regulated 
Safety Lamps, Egg Test- 
er, Thermometer and 
Holder, DeepChick Nurs- 


Have the very best 


ery. Hatchch 


turkeys, geese. My Dou- 
80 Incubator and 


Express Prepaid 
East of Rockies and allow- 
ed to points West. ; 
Brooders Freight Prepaid.)- 
Gets machines toyou Post- 


Egg 
Capacity 
Egg 
Capacity 
Egg 
Capacity 


460 43 
6450 


920 8600 


Oil Canopy Brooders 


Smokeless and Odorless. 


Haste, in 2 


hatch. If you 
Simple —easiest to run— 
economical—de pendable— 
low in price. Handy sizes. 


Thousands order 


advertisements. With my Guar- 


anteed Belle C 


Outfit and Poultry Guide, you 
will get the biggest hatches of 


My Personal Offers 


They provide easy ways for you to earn extra money. Get an 
early start—time means mone 3 

best. Order now, or write me today for Free catalog 
**Hatching Facts.” It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


300 Chick 36 in. Canopy $14.95 
800 Chick 50 in. Canopy $16.95 


Burn any kind of coal at a 
cost of S5ca day. Self-regu- 
lating — gas- proof — most 
durable and practical. 


500 Chicks 1000 


OSSEGE HIGH BRED 
QUALITY CHICKS 


are 
ior of 
versity and Accredited by 


an 
Ohio State Uni- 
The Ohio Poultry 
Improvement Ass'n. We have 17, Varieti 


vatalogu pe. (St; Appreci 
JW OSSEGE HATCH ERY GAZEBO Hawa. Ohio 
BABY CHICKS ‘Zéss 


EGGS 


Popular and rare breeds from purebred, hea’ 
sgussantes satisfaction. Prices very low. Ca 
urre 


phan 
>* 


# 


WHITE LEGHORNS, ENGLISH-PRODUCERS 
Larger size, § ib. hens. Chicks, Cockerels, Catalog. 
Mapteside Leghora Farm, Box B, Tremont, 


y MoMurray, Box 39 Webster City, lowa. 





Gives you one more early 


Order Your Belle City Today 


At these lowest factory prices. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


With A Champion 


Belle City 


The Hatching Outfit that for 
twenty-five years has brought 
success and big cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users. 


Book “Hatching Facts” 
tells how. It’s Free—write for it, or bet- 
ter still, order today. Start a Profit- 
Paying Poultry Business of your own. 
You surely can’t lose when you use my 


My new Poult 


ble-Walled Belle City 
Hot-Water—Oil and Coal 
Burning Canopy Brood- 
ers are guaranteed to 
raise the chicks. Havea 
Complete Hatchery.Save 
$1.95—Order Incubator 
and Brooder together. 
Send only for 


80 Chick Brooder 
Brooder 


icks, ducks, 


capacity Incubators and 
Brooders, my Champion 
Mammoth capacity ma- 
chines and Oil and Coal 
Canopy Brooders will 
meet your every require- 
ment. Save valuable time 


(Coal 


to 5 days. 
prefer large 


strongest chicks with least ef- | 
fort and at lowest cost. No oth- 
er machines can give you more 
years of real service or a bigger 
yearly income. Makes success 
sure. Besides you can share in 


direct from my 


ity Hatching 


to you—the early broods pay 


Racine, Wis. 
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or coin today. 


CHICK CHART FREE 


Berry’s Puultry Farm, Box 304, Clarinda, lowa 
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Last season we shipped about 20,000 
hatching eggs by parcel post to practically 
every state in the Union and many reports 
of hatches came to us that are remarkable 
after long shipments. One basket of eggs 
was misdirected and traveled to New 
York state and returned. We set the 
as an experiment and hatched over fifty 
percent after they had made a trip of over 
3,000 miles and been on the road for 


7% — 

ese are packed in good, stron 
market baskets, with plenty of fine aoe 
sior. Each is wrapped separately in 
paper and the basket is lined with excel- 
sior. Then a layer of eggs is placed in the 
basket with excelsior on top and then an- 
other layer of and excelsior. 

_ After the basket is filled and packed 
tightly, a heavy cardboard top is tied on 
with heavy twine. A label for the address 
is pasted to the top. We used shipping 
tags one season but they would sometimes 
get torn off and the basket lost. The 
pasted labels are much better. Instruc- 
tions for handling and delivery are printed 
on the label. 

Most of our breakage was caused from 
some accident such as falling off a loaded 
truck. One report of a smashup of two 
hundred eggs came from a small town in 
Arkansas. The postmaster and the party 
the eggs were shipped to say that the 
baskets were kicked off the train while it 
was in motion and one basket rolled clear 
off the right of way. Of course, those eggs 
were a total loss and the railway clerk had 


a chance to explain. 

In the 20,000 eggs shipped during the 
season, we had about three percent re- 
ported as broken and as I say, this three 
percent was mostly in smashups. Then 
we had reported about five percent getting 
tied up on account of high water and 
others on account of cold weather and in- 
cubators running too high and setting 
hens leaving the nests and many other 
things over which we have no control. 

We guarantee safe delivery and a reas- 
onable hatch and have found that it pays 
to be liberal with our replacements no 
matter what the cause, for after all it is 
very much to our advantage that our cus- 
tomers get a start of our breed of chickens 
even if we have to give them their first 
start.—G. R., Mo. 


INCUBATOR HINTS 


In making your selection of an incu- 
bator, it is well to put enough money in 
the investment to get a good, hemieed 
machine. If your neighbor has a machine 
that has been giving satisfaction for a 
period of years, take his advice in buying. 

A basement where there is plenty of 
fresh air is the ideal place for the in- 
cubator. If this cannot be had, the next 
best place is in a room where there is no 
stove but adjoining the room where the 
stove is situated, so the door may be left 
open to keep the temperature as even as 

ible. You would perhaps have trouble 
in keeping the temperature up if the 
machine was in a room where there was 
no heat on cold, windy days. 

Then be sure that the incubator is per- 
fectly level. Some machines are more 
sensitive to leveling than others and this is 
one of the first things to look for if the 
temperature does not eome up in a reason- 


able time, Also be Sire that the water 
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tank is entirely filled with water if it is a 
water- eated machine. It is most always 
necessary to raise the end of the machine 
several inches higher than level while the 
water is being poured in. This lets the air 
escape and the entire space fills with 
water. It also allows free circulation and 
the machine will soon heat up to the right 
temperature. 

After the machine is ready and the 
temperature is coming up, take the ther- 
mometer and place it on a piece of paper 
in one of the trays. When the tempera- 
ture reaches 100 degrees and the regulator 
is set so it is just beginning to rise, the 
machine is ready to go. But do not put 
the eggs in for at least twelve hours or 
until you have time to see if the tempera- 
ture 1s going to stay up to the proper 
place. 
If the thermometer registers above 100 
degrees and the damper is still about like 
it was, you will have to raise the damper 
till the temperature drops to the 100 
mark. If it is below 100, the damper must 
be lowered or the lamp flame turned up. If 
the flame is turned as high as possible with- 
out smoking, you will either have to make 
your room warmer or place a blanket over 
the machine. But be sure that the water 
tank is full and the machine is level before 
resorting to the blanket. 

The machine should not be placed so the 
sun will shine upon it at any time of the 
day. This will make the temperature 
up and if the regulator is changed, it will 
then go down as soon as the sun is gone. If 
the damper does not raise when the tem- 
perature comes up and is not sensitive to 
the heat and cold, it may be defective or 
not properly put together. 

The Used Machine 

If the incubator is a used machine, it is 
well to be sure about the thermostat. The 
best way to test the thermostat is to rame 
the damper with the thumbscrew for the 
purpose about one inch, after the tempera- 
ture has come up in the machine. Then 
open the door and see if the damper will go 
down slowly at once. After the door is 
closed, the damper should rise again with- 
in a half hour to about the same position 
it was in when the test was started. The 
thermostat should be very sensitive and 
all the working parts to the regulator and 
damper should be free to work without 
friction. 

Just recently a friend called me over 
the telephone and said her machine would 
not keep the right temperature and there 
was nothing the matter that she could 
find. Said the damper would be some- 
times way up and then down when the 
temperature was too high. Upon imspec- 
tion I found that the little wire that goes 
from the top of the thermostat to a part 
of the damper outside of the machine was 
bent in such a way that it did not work 
freely and the thermostat had to get pretty 
hot before it could push the damper up. 
When once up, it would stick. 

Thermometers are sometimes defective 
and it is well to test them at the begin- 
ning of each season, altho they were work- 
ing when the machine was put away. If 
you have more than one thermometer, you 
can place them in a pan of warm water and 
if they register the same, they are all 
right. If you have access to a doctor’s 
thermometer, they can be tested with it. 

Whether you have had incubator experi- 
ence or not, it is always well to read very 
carefully the instructions that come with 
the incubator. If these instructions are 
followed and the machine does notdo good 
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More Power for Your Money 


Power—and lots of it—in a compact, 
efficient, durable unit easily handled by 
one man or boy—is now offered in the im- 
proved Case tractor, as a means of increas- 
ing your earning capacity. 
Being exceptionally well adapted to farm 
work and more powerful than ever, this 
improved tractor gives you many oppor- 
tunities to make more money. 
yields of better crops, produced at lower 
cost; substantial increase in your crop acre- 
age, since you can do so much more work, 
or, if you like, profitable custom work—all 
are sure ways of earning more money, when 
you use a Case tractor. 


Before you buy any tractor, no mat- 
ter how well presented, find out what 
the greater power of an improved Case 
tractor means to you in cash returns 
on your investment. Get the facts from 
any Case dealer or salesman, 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Wisconsin 


Established 1842 


CADE MARKS PEG US PAT OFF 


NOTE: Our plows ond harrows are NOT the Case plows 


and harrows made by The J. 1. Case Plow Works Co, 


Leghorns, Anconas, 


log free. 


Larger 


Profit Makers—Early Layers 
i M Lowest prices. 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. tp , Cata- 
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work, you can go back on the manufac- 
turer where otherwise you could not. If it 
is a used machine and you have no instruc- 
tions, it is the wise thing to write the 
manufacturer for instructions, telling him 
what machine you have, giving number if 
possible. If this cannot be done, experi- 


ment with the machine for some time 
before placing eggs in it.—G. R.,, Mo. 


W. A. Weber, 


43 vears 











& turkeys. juality. 
y northern raised. Fowls, Eggs;Chicks, 
High-grade_ Incubators at lowest prices. 


Catalog 
Box 14, Mankato, Minn. 
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paying chickens, ducks, 





from strong, vigorous, heavy aie 
bred stock, ali leading varieties. 
Palltive oh and we 
INSURE THEM TO LIVE 


through th most critical period 
OW, a most 1 Get 











at once. 


"Globe Hatchery, Bex 33, Berne, Ind, 





PRO* 
Experience with my 100 
and Breeders’ Guide Free. S KIN 0 











$15. Wh. 8. L.Wyan. Buff 
ke Capper 


: nna 
CHIX COD fe Bin Mo nese nods 


Orp. $17, Mzd$11. Order now, 
Watchery 


Box 10 Elgin, lowe. 
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With every Queen 
Incubator we sup- 
ply a remarkable 
copyrighted Queen 
Chick-Chart, by Se 

use of which 
practically ta e the 
out of h 













automa- 
ormance 


The system is who 
[= foll ae 
zou simply follow simp 
secure ble results. By the use 
of this chart, we can guarantee In- 
ors to hatch 


Full Hatches of 
Strong, Healthy Chicks 


Stop wasting eggs and time on cheapincu- 
bators. Get a Queen and secure big hatches 
of chicks that live and grow. 
The new Air-Cell Control of the Queen 
Incubator and Chart is a wonderful im- 
provement. It cuts out the s i 
Write for a copy of the Queen Book today. 
QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. «oo 
1118 N. 14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


























For Strong Chicks and 
More of Them Use the 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 32 
ear record. You want the “Success- 
ul" for a sure success this year. Sell 

more eggs and chickens help feed 

the world. 


“SUCCESSFUL a7 cmaueaven or 


Write me a postal for book and prices. mA dil 
ers will be served quic kly from our Eastern Warehouse. 

‘SUCCESSFU 
Sprouters furnisl. green food— 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or mail a 
postal. Get our offer. 


J. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co || 


O66 Second St. Bes Moines, lows 












and sold at lowest factory 
§ tures. Has redwood case, triple 
safety lamp, nursery, tested thermometer, automatic 
in Northwest. Big incu or book and catalog free. 


Mankato Incubator‘: 
under strong guarantee. uit 
walls, hot water copper tank, 

ventilation, etc. Most simple, durable and successful 
Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709 -Mankato, Minn. 


—_——_. —~ The Old Reliabie Hatcher 
— with a record better than td 
Bi of best material, all latest im- 
provements, and special fea- 

double heating system, self re 

ulator, extra large oil tan 
machine. Allset up ready for use. 30 years’ experience 
bullding incubators and selves poultry. Largest factory 

VEN. or 









Taane Ref 
CARBOLINEUM 
Applied Once a Year — kills all 
Mites. Highly recommended. 
Write for Circulars. 

Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 


Dept, 199 Milwaukee, Wis, 





j 
in colors, telling how to raise chicks. 
giving ten good reasons why you 
should have the amous Sunflower 
j Strain, in 45 vari*ties of Pure Bred 

Baby Chicks, Poultry, Eggs, supple:. High- 
yality. Lowest Price. Postcard for valuable book. } 
WER HATCHERY, Bes 38, 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable 


Chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys. Choice, pure-bred, northern 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low 
prices. America’s great poultry farm. 32 
years in business. Valuable new 100 

page Poultry Guide and Catalog free. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co.Bor $26, Mankato, Minn, 


QUALITY Chicks « Fogs 


62,000 Standard Gred Breeders. 14 varieties. Bost 
Saying strains. incubate m,voveggs daily, Catalog Free. 


Prewer prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


Pip, Money Maker Chicks 








est 








»m prise winners at many Shows.Ohio Aowed 
tes High eee Cy fille your pock Every 
hick guaranteed to live. Free catalog. 


Middlepoint Hatehery, Dept. &, Middlepotat, Obie 
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HATCH CHICKS AT ONE TIME 


“By far the best way for us farmers to 
renew our flocks each spring,” says Ross I. 
Miller, a farmer of Cass county, Iowa, “is 
| to get all the chicks we want at one time, 
either by hatching them on the farm or 
thru the purchase of baby chicks. I 
learned this thru my own experience. 
find that it is a great economy in labor 
and that alone should be sufficient reason 
for most of us farmers haven’t any too 
much time, anyway, to devote to the 
poultry side of our farming operations. 

“But there are other factors enterin 
into the matter. The first two weeks o 
its existence is the most precarious period 
in the life of the chick. Destha that time 
it must have special care and attention. 
With two or more hatches during the 
spring, this particular care and attention 
must be as often repeated. I that 
it saves me a lot of time and trouble to do 
it at once, even tho there are many more 
chicks to attend to, and then have it over 
with for the season. 

“Another factor is that when there is 
more than one hatch and the chicks in 
various st of growth are running to- 
feds the older and larger ones get the 

away from those that are younger 
and weaker. 

“Still another important factor is that 
when the time comes to switch the older 
pullets from the growing to the layin 
ration, the chicks of later hatches are sti 
in the growing stage of development. This 
means that either one lot of chicks or the 
other will be fed an unsuitable ration. To 
get around that, each hatch might be 
ziven a separate yard, but I haven’t the 
facilities for that on my farm and I believe 
that most farmers are in the same position. 

“My three incubators have a total ca- 








economy in labor, but also that we raise a 








pacity of 1,000 eggs and in one hatch we 
| get more than enough pullets to keep our 
| flock up to the desired size. I used to 
| take off two or three hatches each spring, 
altho smaller ones, but I shall never go 
back to that method. 

“T find that taking care of a big flock of 
chicks as a single unit is not alone an 


larger poroent uge of the chicks hatched.” 
—W. C. , lowa. 


HANDLING BABY CHICKS 


So much depends on the first week of 
a chick’s life. It is my own experience 
that if the chicks get to be seven or 
eight days old and as yet no signs of 
bowel trouble appear, I feel that I stand 
a pretty good chance of raising them— 


barring accidents and enemies. There 
are two things to be guarded against 
when the chicks are ready to come from 
the incubators—over feeding, feeding too 
soon and chilling. 


The latter I learned from experience 
by putting a brood of newly hatched 
chicks into a brooder house that I be- 
lieved to be warm enough for them. I 
put them under the hover as soon as tl cw: 6 1 | 
had taken them all from the incubator. 
It was in cold weather and in about five 
or six days all but three dozen had fatal 
bowel trouble. A few survived but 
never made the development that the 
healthy ones did. 

Since then I keep the chicks in a box 
in the house for two or three days before 
putting them in the brooder house. This 
practice has the added advantage of 
keeping the chicks in a darkened place 
where they cannot pick at the droppings. 

When they are then put in the brooder 
house under the hover, they are ready 
for their first meal. And this is another 
place where I have learned that it pays 
to have patience. We are anxious to 
get them to eating and to growing, but— 
to turn an old adage around a little— 
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March, 1925 


Doesnt Vary 
one Degree 


Set the Thermostat 
at the temperature you aesire and 
i the self Ho ay maintains t 
heat and 


temperature and an even hatch 
of sti o—_ chicks can be expected 


REED ELECTRIC INCUBATOR 


Guaranteed Self -Regulating 


With the Reed Electric Incubator you have 
no oil lamps to fill or clean; no smell; it's 
fire-proof and fool-proof, use any type of 
current, central power or lighting system, 
any voltage. 

Write us today for beaiies ““Self-Regulat- 
ing Electric Incubators and Hovers’’. 

Give your dealer's name. Successfully used 
by leading members of Poultry Associations. | 


$17.50 up 
Hovers $13.75 up 


White Diarrhea 
Remedy 


When diarrhea appears in 
your flock, stop it with Dr. Hess 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It 
works quickly. Give either in 
the feed or add to drinking 
water. Relieves diarrhea in fowls 
of all ages. Disinfect thoroughly 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant to destroy disease germs. 


began. 
buy pore or eggs till you get our big FREE 
Circular. Write 
fuueevamA POULTRY FARM 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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EGHORNS 
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and EGGS for HATCHING 
ae breeders on 280 scres offers great- 
EGG BLOOD on Earth. Catalog 
tree. Supply tn jimited. Order NOW. 
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“Better not grow so much as not to grow 
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at all.” When my chicks are about forty 
hours old, I give them their first feed of 
rolled oats. 

I give them sour milk before this and 
let them pick at clean sand, and it is 
surprising what an amount of it they 
will eat. I feed the rolled oats till the 
chicks are a week old. Then I feed 
cracked grains. I prefer to mix my own 
chick feed, using cracked wheat and 
cracked corn. This is supplemented with 
all the sour milk and oystershells they 
will eat. They also have fine gravel 
before them and consume a lot of it. 

When they are twelve days old, I let 
them run to the self-feeders where they 
have access to cracked corn and wheat. 
I have Plymouth Rocks and on this 
feed they will weigh one and one-half 
pounds at seven to eight weeks, altho 
one spring I got a few of the young 
cockerels to weigh two pounds at two 
months on just cracked corn and sour 
milk. That time I let them run to the 
self-feeder when ten days old. 

Another thing that I see that my 
chicks get from the time they get to 
eating till they get out on the ground, 
and that is green grass. I never have 
chicks hatched before the last of March 
so can find a little grass for them. I dig 
up chunks of sod and turn them upside 
down on the brooder house floor. It’s 
as good as a circus to watch the chicks 
tug at the worms and pull them out and 
race over the floor with them. They get 
exercise and the benefit of scratching in 
old mother earth. -When the worms are 
gone, I turn the sod over and let them 
pick off the tender green grass. 

I think that the harm done from over- 
feeding and feeding too soon is hardly 
realized yet by many women. Last spring 
a friend of mine lost some chicks that 
were almost a week 4ld. She saw no 
cause for death and decided to find out 
what the trouble was. 

On opening two or three chicks, she 
found in each instance that the yolk was 
still undigested. She had been feeding 
the chicks for three or four days. But 
now she decided that she had fed them 
too early and possibly too much also. It 
pays to be careful, get them on full feed 
gradually and then stuff them all you 
can.—I. J. N., Ind. 


MADE NOVEMBER PROFIT 


November is the hardest month in the . 
year to wrench a profit from the farm What s 
flock. The old hens have generally quit j a 
laying and the pullets haven’t got well 


A book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 
ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step in the operation. List of 
Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” 
Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells bow. Copyrighted new and revised 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


EORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 71, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 


started yet. 

With her flock of 316 white leghorns, 
Mrs. George Roll of Washington county, 
Indiana, made a net profit of $43.50 
during November, 1924. Her record for 
the month shows the price of eggs steadily 
advancing from 46 cents a dozen on the 
founlaall up to 55 cents a dozen on the 
thirtieth. This increasing price reminded 
her that she could not properly withhold 
feed, even tho it did seem high priced. 

The bill showing what she bought that 
month gives an idea of what she was feed- 
ing, altho not all bought that month was 
consumed. Mrs. Roll fed all the skimmilk 
there was available but finding that this 
did not supply enough protein, she also 
vdded tankage. Feeds bought for the 
month consisted of charcoal, red dog | prevat 
flour, bran, cornmeal, tankage, corn, wheat 
ind oy stershell. The skimmilk was valued 
it 25 cents per hundredweight. 

The $43.50 net profit for November is 
obtained after deducting for all feeds 
either purchased or home grown and for 

the 18% hours of labor spent on the flock. 
It represents managerial ability which in 
this case meant supplying a balanced 
ration and arranging the supply to the 
hens got grit, charcoal and feed. The 
flock was fore ed to take exercise by feeding 
the morning’s spanply of grain under deep 
straw.—L, J. M., In 
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Catalog shows the complete 
lime of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Want it? 


little practice and costs next to nothing to become a “crack shot. 


The Colt caliber .22, Police Positive Target Model, shoots the low 
priced, easy-to-get .22 Short or Long Rifle cartridges. Has the Colt 
Positive Lock safety that prevents accidental discharge. A hand- 
some, dependable, accurate arm for target practice, small game and 
farm pests. Do not accept less than Colt reliability. You cannot find 
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Spe varmint that géts in front of your Colt Revolver kills no 
m 


sucks no more eggs. It takes but 


There’s a Colt dealer convenient to you, who sells this Target 
Model. But if you have any difficulty in obtaining a Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol, write us and we will give name of a dealer. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
15 Van Dyke Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Gs Roswmesivg Phil. B. Bekeart Aad 
et St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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send you your copy today 


Union Stock Yards, Beet. S, Chicago, Illinois 


SEND NO M MONEY Sate? CHICKS 


we ship C. 0. D. and 


Pig live Tee delivery of for, "Wh fee Bott i Bctiegior 


Balt Orpe Wosede leer Mined P10 Bie Minoreas, 15 
Silver Lake r Foo Farm, Box Silver Lake, ted. 


SHOEMAKER S CHICKS - 2 
gears: 68 VARIETIES, hatched ip lag 
MEITY then Poultey Book FREE, 
‘ast into CCH 
©. c. eiccnat ER. Box 20, FREEPORT, ILL. 


12 varieties, 2600 daily. Vigo- 

, healthy purebreds, from 

CHK seer oneet Vache 
Aateaen 100-812. M —— bw samaeten, 


00-814. Leftovers, 00. #30. Write for free c: 
Bush's Poultry om Dept, Ki2, Cltaten, Me. 
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where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. 





ONE MILLION. 


NSPECTED “GOOD LUCK" 
QUALITY CHICKS. Ali best, 
most beautiful breeds. 10c & up. 
P caw! BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK 

them in their natural colors. 
Check full of valuable information on 
raising our “GOOD LUCK” CHICKS, how 
to make | BIG gang, 4. th Poultry, full 
ete., sent free NOW. 
uhauser Hatcheries, 
Box 60, Mapoleon, Ohio, Bank Ret, 
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LICE and MITES \, 


Don't let them check your egg pro- 
duction and spread disease, when 
you can rid your flock so surely 
and easily with the old, reliable 
LER’S LICE KILLER. New, free, 64-page book by Geo. H 
Lee —< how to stop worm and disease troubles of 
poy ao hoge— information worth many dollars. Millien 
already requested. Get Lee's Lice Killer and free 
my at the leading drug or seed store in your town, Or write 
Geo. H. Lee Co., Dept. 15, Omaha, Neb. 





BABY CHICKS Estab ancl shi 
ois Pp 


Heavy Layers. 100% 





50; r 
20th CENT.HATCHERY .Box F,New 


Pe Fine purebred chickens, ducks, 
ite geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby 
ehieks. Prices low. Ame sean 


est poultry, northern high-bred ea ucers. 10. 
prises. Large catalogéc. A. A. pire AUSTIN, BINN. 
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CATERS TO EARLY MARKETS 
It pays to know the whims of people. 
To be more specific, it has paid L. C. Deal, 
Butler county, Iowa, to know that most 
American families have a weakness for 
fried spring chicken along early in April, a 
few days after departing snowbanks have 
made way for greening lawns and leafing 
poe Deal remembers the “drumstick 
| age” when he wasakid. He is philosopher 
enough to know that daddy is willing to 
pay for a nice spring fry—if he can get it 
| in the spring. 


M | ‘Suecess with early chicks is possible 

To Every an without an extensive outlay of money for 
> 

Who is Hard 


| equipment,” he says, after making a net 
on Shoe Soles 


| profit of $129.09 between the middle of 
We recommend Good- 


March and the latter part of April, 1924. 
Deal raised 86 percent of 306 chicks which 
year Wingfoot Half Soles. 
Comfortable and water- 


he purchased. The first batch, a lot of 
proof, too! Made by the 


144 white leghorn baby chicks, reached 
the Deal’brooder houses, erected ata cost 

makers of Goodyear 

Wingfoot Heels and 


of $60,Vanuary 22nd. They cost $26 
The next consignment of chic ks, 162 
buff orpingtons and mixed chicks, arrived 
Goodyear Tires. Demand 
them when you get your 
shoes half soled. You will 


February Ist, at a cost of $25. From these 
34 broilers with 

be glad you insisted on 

them. 


| two groups, Deal shipped 2 
For Men, Women and Children 


|a return of $223.62. Neighbors bought 


fries amounting to $32.30. The cost of 
| feeding this group was $54.30. Express, 


original cost and commission brought 
<a 

















Used Cheap Houses 

One brooder house, 5x8 feet, constructed 
| by Deal, cost $25. Another cost $35. It is 
6x16 feet. Another house completes the 
equipment. All three houses are equipped 
with brooder stoves. 

“The most vital time of the chick’s life 
is the brooder stage,” he said. ‘Unless 
the chicks are properly brooded after 
being hatched in the right way, they can- 
not mature into good, profitable stock. 
Lack of care will make culls out of chicks 
from the best stock obtainable,” Deal 











declared. 

“One of the most important points in 
| early chick raising is the housing. I hada 
| 1,000-chick, hard coal brooder ready a 





the total cost of the chicks to $126.83, 
| leaving Deal a net profit of $129.09 for his 
The “NEW OHIO” INCUBATOR 
it's Ofte That You'll Like | 


| work. 
}las a Mew Patented Olreviating Het Water 
Heating System thats got any other m the wortd 
beat for hes of Strong, Healthy Chicks. 
Cc ay -~ to hold térfiperature on the “dot™ 







ceaaeo eer ‘couple of days before I expected the 
| Hatch @IGGER hatches’ Hat “perre hicks |chicks. In colder weather more precau- 


ye * yom wheter fora w Onto = 
er rn ne an! “Uiettnhe ALLO 
AnOe lor your od one. Write WOW fc ular 





|tion has to be taken than later in the 
| spring. 

“The brooder stove ought to be started 
as soon as the eggs begin to pip, thus 
giving one time to regulate the tempera- 
ture. Use an inch of clean, sharp sand and 
fine chaff under the hover. Around the 
hover put a wire screen with a layer of 
paper inside the wire to confine the chicks 
until they become accustomed to the heat 
and until they learn where to get warm. 
Enlarge the area inside the screen each 
day until the chicks are allowed the whole 
house.”’ 
| According to Deal, the ventilatioa of the 

house is an important feature. No venti- 
lator is needed in the roof but in the top 
CHAMPION CHICKS for, sctecs Pore: - — Sons _— should be 2, — of 
aah theca Tinde, Baeie —| cavy-laying | mus in to allow the entrance of fresh air. 
ete-Postpaid, 100% live delivery. $11. per| Lhe light in the house is important, as 
100 and up. Get Catalog and “How to Raise | sunlight is a very desirable disinfectant. 
Them Free Bank Reference : 
Carter's Chickery, Box 46, Eldorado, Ill. “The house I used was 8x10 feet, giving 
80 square feet for the 144 chicks which 
nay et eGo eat | arrived first,’’ said Deal in answer to a 
of Duers White Wrandottes for Utility | question about the number of chicks that 
and Exhib ks, all varieties. | could be kept safely in a given space. ““The 

b, Eagle Grove nad For number of — to -o square foot 

. should not exceed more than four or five. 
~) Steinhoff’s Chicks — ang Aree 4 house the size of this one will accom- 
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a WHILE they molt. 
» WACKERS B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 

water, no meat or greens are then needed. 
Ww ACKERS B.T.G. F. Tablets are the best 
known disease P reventative;: they keep the hens in 
extra good health ‘ana makes them lay more and | 
larger eggs RESULTS is what you get if not 

yur money back 

0 Ta , $1.00; 3 Bores, $2.25 C.O.D. 10¢ extra 


Wacker i eenaden ti . Box 157-6, Carmden,N.J. 
Poultry »{0%,, For Profits 


wer’ s big Book . Contains many colored plates, 
= of poultry information. Low prices 
wis, eggs, baby chicks and incubators, 
Written by a man who knows. Mailed FREE. 
Frank Foy & Sons, Boz 6 Clinton, 
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wie cntalingly to RATSTI, which 
fast—s sure, quick death. 
Quick—Sure—Safe—Not « Virus 
Harmless Ppchildren. pete, stock stock. Noi Nothing 
~ he is lest. Works Slenie. of 
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con alee Results guaranteed, 
Get $1.00 Can FREE 
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beautiful catalog in col- 
ors which will be mailed to 
you FREE. Don’t delay. 
Member I. B.C.A. 


















































CHICKS WITH PEP 


= Ohio Accredited. nspectors authorized and 


trained by Poul. Dept. Ohio State Univ. 
ry Prize winner. National and other shows. 


High egg producers. Free fe flocks. 100% 
L oe es livery Guaranteed hirteen breeds. 
Catalog 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box W, Holgate, Ohio 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


“Big 3 sellin hest prices ever known, 
deman Bg squabs and make money. 
Weice at once for ~4 5 free book telling how. 
K SQUAB CO., 614 H 

PST. Molrece yo. Mightands, 
BABY CHICKS — to 13 
experts. 12 
varieties. Capacity 200 000 monthly. Live arrival guar- 


anteed. Postpaid. Low es Illustrated catalog Free 
Standard Egg Farm. Box 18, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Pure Bred Chicks 


-Rose and a. 
Barred Plymouth Rocke. 5. 
nconas, White Wyandottes. 
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doe er mntend. Beod-te uy | modate 300 to 400 chicks.” 


vn Reds a spec Bred-to- 
_ trains. Catalog free. Order now sL } 
Aske about how he es , 
r= OSAGE CITY, KANSAS | Asked sabo \ ared for the 
chicks from the time they 


STEINHOFF HATCHERY, 
HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS | — s until they were several weeks old, 


Our 14th season, Hatching thats we onder breed, Hardilest, Dex al e xpl: uine ~d eve ry ste p. 


ialty. Live delivery guaranteed. 





came in their | 








satest Layers, m 


Handsomest, ( iv) rf ble of all breeds = 
andsomes t profits all bre ‘As the chicks were taken from the box, 


Write today. a.¥ east, Box B, Pittstowa,N.J. | 













RAISE E GUINEA PIGS 
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ticulars and booklet how to raise 
CAVES CO.. 5127 Grand Ave. Kansas nn 


Y should read S ssful Farmi dvere 
clesmnente before buying farm snevchandies 

















each one had his beak dipped in butter- 
milk. After the baptism of buttermilk, 
they were set on the sand under the hover. 
The chicks began eating sand which I 
wanted them to do to supply the necessary 
grit. The best time to place the chicks 
under the hover is in the late afternoon or 
evening. The darkness and warmth gives 
them a chance to rest and sleep after their 
first meal of buttermilk and sharp grit.” 

The following morning Deal gave his 
new chicks their first feed of hard-boiled 
eggs, mash and buttermilk mixed to a 
crumbly mash. He scattered this mixture 
on the sand. The first four days the little 
fellows were fed five times daily. After 
the fifth day, a good commercial mash was 
kept before them all day. 

“I have found the high-priced feed is the 
cheapest in the long run. The chicks do 
not have to eat as much in order to get the 
proper foods for quick growth,” Deal said. 

“The chick must eat too much of the 
cheaper kinds before he gets his fill. 
kept buttermilk before these chicks until 
they were twelve weeks old. 

“For a scratch feed during the first two 
weeks I used rolled oats and steel-cut 
oats. After that the chicks were fed on a 
mixture of equal parts cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, rolled oats and steel-cut 
oats in the litter. The mash pans were 
never allowed to become empty. 

Leg Weakness Developed 

“The second week I noticed two chicks 
starting to go down on their legs. They 
could walk only a few feet without stop- 
ping for rest. I used two and one-half 
percent of codliver oil in the mash. Two 
days later I could not find the two with 
weak legs. This method was used once 
each week to prevent leg weakness. 

“Codliver oil is easy to Le with and 
it is not hard to get,” said Deal im ex- 
plaining its use. “The mash and oil 
should be mixed thoroly and used within a 
few days to prevent rancidity. The chicks 
seem to relish it. I never noticed them 
being atraid of the mash containing it. A 
homemade mash is often lacking in bone- 
meal when it should contain from 10 to 15 
percent of* it.” 

The Deal chicks are kept in the brooder 
house for six weeks without being out on 
the ground. Only two of them showed 
signs of leg weakness. The heaviest one 
weighed around a pound and a quarter at 
that time. At eight weeks when Deal 
put six of them in a hardware store win- 
dow, they weighed one and one-half 
pounds. 

Milk-fed broilers in excellent condition 
were produced by feeding the cockerels on 
a wet mash moistened with buttermilk 
during the last ten days. The pullets and 
cockerels were separated at six weeks and 
placed in different houses provided with 
roosts. 

Deal’s work with early chicks shows that 
profits may be had with no excessive ex- 
penditures. A liking for the work as 
wel as an understanding of the right 
methods seems to have been the panacea 
which Deal used to make a profit of 
$129.09 besides having plenty of fries for 
home use and for company. He accom- 
plished noted results by doing the things 
most poultrymen were not doing but 
which are possible on any farm or poultry | tories. 
wanch.—G. C. T., Iowa. 


The ways of crooked little business 
are not one bit better than are the ways 
of crooked big business. It’s high time 
that we get away from the easy and 
fallacious system of measuring honesty 
inversely to the size of the business. The 
truth of the matter is that most men 


sl 


who succeed financially do so thru hon-|2 


esty, integrity, hard work and clean liv- 
ing. The exceptions are so scarce as 
merely to prove the rule. 
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Power Farmers Raise More Corn 


In Ohio’s famous 100 bushel per acre corn 
club, more than half the members raised 
their corn by tractor power. These power 
farmers produced, on the average, three 
acres of corn to the non-tractor farmer’s 
one. 

Raising corn the HART-PARR way 
will increase your acreage, your yield and 
your profits. The HART-PARR is 
especially adapted to corn harvesting, as 
its surplus power enables it to haul a 
wagon as well as a harvester, and to 
operate the harvester through its power 
take-off. 

The economical kerosene-burning 
HART-PARR will prove a paying invest- 


ment from the start. It does plowing; 
discing and seeding much faster than 
horses. And, in addition to doing husk- 
ing, shredding and silo-filling, it harvests 
and threshes.small grain. In winter you 
can use it for shelling corn, grinding feed 
and sawing wood. 

This durable long-lived tractor is made 
in three sizes, for the small, medium and 
large farm. Dealers everywhere are now 
showing the improved models, with the 
enclosed drive, disc clutch, detachable 
power take-off and greatly increased 
power. Ask your local dealer for a demon- 
stration. If you don’t know his name, 
write us for it—today. 


HART-PARR CO., 987 Lawler St., Charles City, Iowa 


POWERFUL STURDY 


FOUNDERS OF TRA 


KEROSENE TRACTORS 


ACTOR INDUSTRY 





Also Manufacturers of Stationary Engines, Feed Mills and Washing Machines 
You Need seca Free Book on Power Farming 










his farm. 


This helpful book on the economy of power farming should 
be read by eve: 


farmer who earnestly desires to modernize 
It will convince you that a tractor is not a luxury 


but a crop insurance investment. Contains scores of illustra- 
tions and hundreds of ey hints for prospective tractor 
buyers. The coupon below brings it free 








FREE BOOK COUPON 















HART-PARR CO., 
sae Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


out obligation, please send me your free illus- 
book on power farming. 
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Sanitary Sewage Disposal— 


| Costs Little For Your Country Home 


Replace disease-breeding ceaspool with inexpensive 
Kaustine Super-Septic Tank, Easily installed in old 
or new homes; requires practicaily no attention; lasts a 

. Meets sanitation standards of Health Experts. 


= Sennat Get Out of Order 
ousands in use in homes, schools, churc 
oon, P Iron © oe pas Se 






end” for particulars and low 
prices of new advanced design; 
ate exclusive features. 
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driven. 
It to slip 
It means continuous, 
dependable and economical water 
service for your farm,—every drop 
used in the house and barn pumped 
by smooth, quiet electric power. 


Delco-Light pumps are 
That means there is no 
or break. 


25 Models 


There are Delco-Light pumps to fit 
every requirement,—deep well and 
shallow well, direct current and 
alternating current—32 volt and 
110 volt. 

Ask your Delco-Light dealer to tell 
you how little a Delco-Light pump 
for your farm will cost and how 
easily you can get it on the Delco- 
Light plan of time payments. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
. Dept. D-12, DAYTON, OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT 


WATER SYSTEMS 
FREE! Send coupon now 


forStyleBook andSouvenirPurse 


BUCKHECT 


California’s favorite 











Outdoor Shoe 
This Spring you'll want shoes built to stand hard 
wear and give you comfort. Find out now about 


Buckhect, the favorite of outdoor men in California 
> for 68 years. They're sold 
















by 4,000 dealers west of the 
Rockies. You can get them 
direct, if you live east. 


Our Style Book shows 
most popular models, high 
cuts, low cuts, light and 
heavy weights for men and 
women; explains patented 
* Buckstrips” and other 
features; gives special sure 
method of fitting by mail 
Send coupon now; we'll 
mail it free with-a souve- 


(This is 
No. 26,7 
nch shoe] 








BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
51 First St., San Francisco 


Without charge please send me Style Book and 
Purse. 





PR. c0deess , 


Address .... 


Poultry As A Side Line 


Poultry really is a million-dollar side- 
line business for the average mid-west 
county. 

My, what difficulties have been bridged 
with this important industry! 

In many cases poultry has provided the 
entire living for the farm family, leaving 
the larger crops to help pay for the farm 
or provide the savings. 

Every farm woman will find inspiration 
and help in the experiences of Mrs. Henry 
Namur, as given in the April number of 
Successful Farming. Don't fail to read 
this interesting article. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. 
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AVOID OVERCROWDING 


Be sure that you do not have too many 
chicks in the colony or brooder house. 
Just because the buildmg was large 
enough for 300 baby chicks is no reason 
that it is large enough to accommodate 
300 half-grown fowls. As the birds grow, 
they should be thinned out and put in 
other quarters. 

After being weaned from the brooder 
stove, the chicks like to sleep huddled 
together, and more than once I have seen 
a dozen or so young chickens large enough 
for broilers dead in the morning as a result 
of huddling the previous night. Watch the 
chickens at roosting time. Teach them to 
roost at an early age. 

A good way to encourage roosting is to 
make the roosts so it is easy for very young 
chickens to perch on them. We do this 
by using two-inch poultry netting for 
roosts. This is stretched about eight 
inches from the floor, and our leghorn 
chicks will roost on such a support at a 
very early age. With the birds on roosts, 
all danger of overcrowding is eliminated. 

The fowls like to crowd into corners, so 
we simplify matters by doing away with all 





corners in the colony houses until the | 
chicks have learned to roost. One-inch | 
poultry netting twenty-four inches wide is | 
stretched in a circle around the imside of 
the room, thus allowing the youngsters 
the run of the room, yet leaving no corners 
for them to huddle in at roosting time. 

Another thing to remember is to market 
the cockerels early. There is more than 
one advantage to this. If they are mar- 
keted early, you catch the highest market, 
save feed and leave more room for the 
pullets and remaiming cockerels. The 

ultry business for the average farm 
olks, who keep poultry merely as a side- 
line, is made up of little things, so the 
profits are a little here and a little there, 
aggregating a goodly sum in a year, but 
amounting to little if the small things are 
neglected.—N. P., Neb. 


SHELTER FOR DRINKING VESSEL 

Our chickens, like all chickens, have the 
unsanitary habit of climbing all over and 
immersing themselves in any open vessel 
used for watering or the feeding of milk. 
The contents of the vessel are often dirtied 
so much that either the water or milk has 
to be replaced, which unnecessarily causes 
waste. 

A shelter and protection to remedy this 
condition is easily constructed of inch 
boards. Just nail the boards together of 














— 
~~ 
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the dimensions of the drinking vessel, as 
shown in the illustration, put on a slanting 
top or roof and cover this with tin cut 
from old cans and the like and you have a 
sanitary shelter which will not only keep 
the liquid in the vessel entirely clean but 
will protect it from the hot rays of the sun. 
Two cleats nailed to its base to fit inside 
the vessel prevent it from coming off. 
Such a device can be modified to fit over a 
ve aphge f AE ee = 
an equ good inside or ou 
W. i F., Wis. 


of the poultry house.— 
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JOHN L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS CO, 
BOSTON, U. &. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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Has Full Life In it When Delivered 
4 PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be greatly pleased after you use 


it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘ters today cooperative organizations are 


business 200 percent. 


+3 


“tot carry a “little of everything” in order 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


while the papers without exception dwelt 
on the fact that he addressed the “bi t 
audience in the history of the world.” 
When President Coolidge takes the oath 
of office on March 4th, next, he will be 
heard by an audience of some 25,000,000 
over 35 to 40 high-powered radio stations. 
This will be the first inauguration of the 
radio era and for one person who heard 
President Harding four years ago, 2,000 
will hear President Coolidge. 
The Free Mail Privilege 

Various angles of the postal rates came 
in for a large amount of discussion re- 
cently. But little or nothing was said 
about the free or franked mail matter. 
In 1924, the government bureaus and de- 
partments sent out free mail weighing 
96,000,000 pounds, numbering approxi- 
mately half a billion pieces of mail. At 
the ordinary rates, this would have 
amounted to nearly $13,000,000. In the 
report from which these figures were 
gleaned, reference was made to the use 
of the franking privilege by members of 
congress, but for some reason or another 
the number of thousands of tons was not 
mentioned nor was there any effort to 
approximate its cost at average rates. 

Our Federal Tax Payers 

The complete reports of the Internal 
Revenue bureau are always about two 
years behind but, when they are made, 
they furnish much interestin reading. 
Recently the Bureau published the com- 
plete report for 1922. Here are some of 
the things it discloses: 

Only about six percent of the total 
population of the country filed income 
taxes. The army that filed in line at the 
various offices was several millions smaller 
than the number registered for the draft. 

Sixty-seven men reported incomes of a 
million dollars or more. Of these, several 
had five years before reported incomes 
of less than $10,000 a year, thus showing 
how fortunes are made and lost in a very 
brief period of time in these United 
States. 

These sixty-seven individuals paid 
$48,000,000 into the national treasury, 
or approximately the same amount as 
that paid by the 5,000,000 tax filers 
whose income was below the $3,000 a 
year class. 

Three percent of the tax payers paid 
more than 81 percent of the total tax. 

The report threw a great deal of light 
on the advent of women into industry. 
Apart from the women who filed joint 
reports with their husbands, the figure for 
women who filed independent reports 
reached 740,000. 

Cooperative Organizations 
In view of the fact that in many quar- 


regarded as the fundamental pivot in the 
economic salvation of the country, a re- 
view of their status is perhaps not out of 
place. The total number of farmers’ 
organizations now in the United States is 
in excess of 12,000 with a membership 
of about 2,000,000 farmers, and doing an 
annual business of moré than $2,500,000. 
Seventy percent of all the associations are 
in the twelve North Central states. Six 
percent of the associations are in the 
three Pacific coast states. Since 1915 





Get Our Factory 
Prices on Lumber 
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Roofing ieee! AND HEATING “tost 


Plumbin¢g«:Heating | « = f Any handyman can inetall his own plumbing and heati 


Ask for Catalog 65S7 


Sears Roebuck and Co. 
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Bwenp aa Canada 
is Calling You 


Come where rich land is low priced 
—where virgin soil produces big 
crops—where you can double or 
triple your acreage with the same 
investment, with 35 years to pay. 


Free Use of Land for One Year 
74s Stop Paying the Penalty 


a4 of Farming 
High-Priced Land 
Canada needs farmers. In return, she offers in lence, prosperity 
and wealth. Canada wae yan for a partner—to bring your skill asa 
farmer to her rich, low-pric 


Fertile land sells for an average of twenty dollars an acre. It is near 
stores, towns, churches and schools. 


35 Years to Pay First Year, Free Use of Land 


y Under our liberal plan, you pay down only 7% of the total purchase 
price—then use the land a year without even an interest charge, after 
of which the balance of the principal and interest will be amortized cneneay 










payment plan of 34 equal payments. The second payment does not fa 


) on until two years after purchase. On 160 acres costing $3,000, you pay 
down but $210. Your annual payments will be but $196.30. 
/ Interest Receipts Are Worthless 


Try to buy a mower with your interest receipts. They are worthless! Put 
profits back in your pocket—we don’t want We want farmers—business men 
ienre—to build the country and fortunes for themselves, 


No Taxes on Improvements 
Taxes are low. No tax on livestock, buildings, improvements, im 
effects. Good markets nearby. Modern schools, churches, roads 
farm life worth while in Western Canada. 


Irrigated Farm Lands Also 


In sunny Southern Alberta—a district capeclatiy edteptad to mixed farming—the Com- 
pany has constructed a eee — oe ———s water This _ 
sures a crop every year—makes you ndent of weat r conditions—produces grea 

quantities of coarse grains, ture, ital etc. Here the stockman in an indus- 
try ultimately more profitable than wheat farming. These lands are for sale on the same 


easy terms. 
We Won't Sell Until You Investigate 


You must investigate before you buy. Special inspection trips at reduced fares. We 
arrange details. Write for information. 

about your CE els et ne eet ae increase further? 

This is your chance. ’t turn this page until you clip and mail the coupon. Act now. 
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Highest Quality at Wholesale Prices 
Chicagq Philadelphia oar we sell is Grade A 
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FREE, 





there has been an increase of nearly 200 
percent; the membership has increased 
300 percent and the estimated amount of 














There is a cooperative store up in 
Minnesota that is making money for its) 
members. Here are some of the things 
it does not do: It does not cut prices. 
It does not give long credits. It does 


to please its members. It does not sell 
shoddy at first-class prices. It does not 





Send for Free Handyman Book 
*Saws15CordsaDay! ae at Rata aes 


rolling for $3 ac 
Saws f than 10 
easy to move. we faster 


OTTAW. 
2121-T Weed Street Ottawa, Keness 


chanics, hundreds of thousands 
lars on complete Plumbing @ Heat- 
‘ Rquipment, Bathroom , tol 





with the ¢ OTTAWA Log Sew! Weed 
cord brings owner $46-a day. Use 





PPORYOUR COPE TODAY. — weter 
HARDIN-LAVIN COMPANY 
103-113 W. Pershing Rd. Est. 1876 
Rubber Stamps for your letters, cards, 
bills, checks, tags, tickets, eggs. Accura‘e, 
time saving, inexpensive. Price list. 


Engine for other work. Weel mognied= 
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try to hire a manager who will work for 
low wages, It is a success, lt 


You should read ree Farmi adver. | RELIANCE MFG. CO., 
tisements before buying farm i 


THERESA, N. Y. 
Successful Farmers like Successful Farming 
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PLANNING A \ SILO? 
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F you are planning to build 

a new silo it will be highly 
profitable for you to get the 
facts about Natco Silos and 
their new low prices, 


Our free farm building book 
describes and illustrates 
Natco Silos and many other 
economical and durable farm 
buildings built of Natco 
Hollow Tile. Write for the 
book now. It's free. Address 


NATIONAL 
FIRE PROOFING CO. 
704 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Book Quick! ACT NOW! 
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B. W. Cooke, Directing Engineer 

Dear Sir Dept. 327, 1916 Sunayside Ave. Chicago 

Send at once your FREE Book. Also reserve TWO Repair and 
Testing Outfits for me FREE without obligation. 
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PULLING 
STUMPS 


Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
epecial eut price offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 

\ lers, Learn new ree can clear your 
Se Oe, pulling stumps 
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Take advantage of the many bargains our 
advertisers are offering in this month's issue. 
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LENGTHENING THE LIFE OF 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Continued from page 17 


colored for trimming, it should be put in a 
separate tub, being sure to mix enough 
color for your needs as it is quite difficult 
to match the shade in a second mixing. All 
colors are handled in the same manner so 
that the directions given apply to all. The 
colors manufactured by different com- 
panies vary somewhat in strength, but 
all are very powerful and the test care 
must be exercised in their use that too deep 
a shade be not obtained. Try a very little 
color in an empty can using a little dryer 
or oil to thin it. Be sure it is well mixed, 
and then strain it thru a piece of thin 
cloth into the paint to be colored. Stir 
well together. Repeat this operation 
until the color is dark enough to suit. A 
trial or two will give an idea how much 
color is needed. The following table 
shows some of the colors that may be made 
and the pigment to be used, each coloring 
pigment producing shades of the same 
color, varying in proportion to the amount 
used: 


Color in Oil 
Desired Color To Be Used 
DD. csakevce 0 6ebGanceel 
Light yellow. .ccccccccees Lemon chrome yeilow 
Canary yellow. .......«+:; Medium chrome yellow 
Rich yellow. .....ssescess Medium chrome yellow 
rn Sa occcecsanesess Raw sienna 
TEs occcscccuneddeuss Raw sienna 
BANS UB cc cccctescesecs Raw sienna 
ia ~o5-69e0ees0heonnves Raw sienna 
BERS GUT .cccecdeeceesee Lamp black 
Ds GUN «sce cceveeecees Lamp black 
BD. sbccccoccesesoooeses 


The final consideration is the applica- 
tion of the paint to the building. ways 


begin at the upper right-hand corner and 
work to the left. Do not attempt to paint 
too wide a strip across the building as the 
paint is apt to set before you are ready to 
join on to it after the next move. This is 
especially true in priming a new building, 
as the oil strikes in at once and unless the 
left-hand end of the work is kept fresh, 
unsightly laps will be certain to result. 
These laps cannot always be hidden by 
the following coats. Always complete the 
bottom board of the strip you are working 
so that the next lower will not need to over- 
lap any of the work above. 

Leave the windows until the siding is 
completed to the bottom of the window 
casings, then do the casing and the sash. 
It may be found easier for the inexperi- 
enced to remove the sash for painting. 
Experience is necessary to acquire dex- 


few suggestions may be of benefit to the 
beginner. 

When dipping the brush into the paint, 
try to fill the jower half of the bristles as 
full of paint as possible. Spat the brush 
smartly once or twice on the inside of the 


paint from dripping from the brush as it is 
carried to the building. Start the brush- 
stroke well to the left, just touching the 
surface. Increase the pressure as the 
brush is carried to the right, and as you 
near the limit of your reach, decrease the 
pressure very gradually till the brush is 
again clear of the surface. This is really 
a very important trick in painting, as it 
distributes the paint evenly at the first 
stroke. It is not to be understood by this 
that one stroke paints the board; it only 
spreads the paint along evenly and it 
must then be moved around by shorter 
strokes till the area is covered. The sur- 
face thus covered is then smoothed out 
by a long, sweeping stroke similar to the 
first except with light pressure thruout, 
and carried well over into the fresh paint 
at the right, letting go so gradually that 








no brush marks will be apparent, The 


terity in the use of a paint-brush; but a! 








pail to knock off the surplus and prevent |’ 












Infantile 
Paralysis 








For 12 Lena Adcock 
ae po led foot and short- 
ened limb, as a result of In- 


fantile Paralysis. At fifteen, 
she came to McLain Sani- 
tarium. Her photos and let- 
ter tell the rest: 

“My peop’ 



























$22 
on 150 Rods,” 
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*Saved $25 on 125 rods,” 
pA, +4 ville, 
Pence, Indiana. 

‘ou, too, can save Fence, 
Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire t by buy- 


ing direct from our great mills at 
7 Lowest Factory Prices. mpt shipments. 
Every article guaranteed . 

New Low Prices--Greater Savings 
Kitselman Su Galvanized Fence and 
Kitselman Rail Steel Posts cost less; last 
longer; save time, labor and expense in 
building. 100 styles and heights of Fence; 
Posts for every purpose. 


Direct From Factory to Farm 
We Pay the Freight 


Write now—today—for our big 
Catalog filled with real money-savin 
ues in Farm, Poult and wn 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 
BROS., 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 


FREE 
val- 
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lower of the board is painted first, 
followed by the face. Care must be exer- 
cised that no lower edges are missed 
such places not only look bad, but also 
permit moisture to get up under the 
siding. 

When the day’s work is completed, it is 
a good plan to empty out the paint pails 
into the larger container and get a new 
supply of the freshly stirred paint in the 
morning. Brushes should be left standing 
straight up in a pail with the bristles nearly 
covered with water. If they are allowed 
to stand in paint or oil they may become 
too limp and soft to work well. 

A good job of painting on new work re- 
quires three coats, counting the priming 
coat. On work previously painted, two 
coats give a good job; or, if the old paint 
is in very good condition, a single coat 
may look well, provided no radical change 
is made in the color scheme. A week to 
ten days must be allowed between coats 
for the work todry. A longer time is even 
better. 





1 FOUGHT IT, I ENDURED IT, I 
EMBRACE IT 
Continued from page 15 
the list. For clayey, washed, thin, hilly 
lands neither red clover nor alfalfa can 
compete with it for speed in bringing such 
lands back to a productive conditien: 
Many seem to think that it is easier to 
get stands of sweet clover than of alfalfa. 
Probably there is no great difference. The 
big root development of sweet clover, its 
heavy top growth, and the fact that the 
roots die and quickly rot at the end of the 
second year makes it a valuable soil- 
builder, especially where it is pastured off. 

It is estimated that in the average 
alfalfa or clover crop the nitrogen neces- 
sary to produce the top growth is taken 
from the air, and the part for root develop- 
ment comes from the soil. In other words, 
the legumes have about two-thirds of their 
nitrogeh in their tops and one-third in 
their roots, and of this two thirds comes 
from the air by means of bacterial action 
on their roots, and one-third from the soil. 
It can be seen then that if all the top 
growth of alfalfa or the clovers is removed 
that the soils in such fields are neither 
gaining nor losing in nitrogen. Where pas- 
tured, they would, of course, gain and this 
would also be true if the hay was fed and 
the manure returned to the land. 

We know, however, that even if all the 
alfalfa or clover is taken off as hay, grain 
crops which follow on such land make a 
heavy growth. If the total nitrogen con- 
tent is no greater, it is at least in a more 
available form for crop use. 

Forty Nebraska farmers who have been 
pioneers in growing sweet clover have 
recently estimated the soil-building effects 
of two years of sweet clover basing their 
estimates on the results secured on their 
farms. The average of these estimates 
based on a 25-bushel per acre corn yield 
before the land is seeded down, shows that 
sweet clover wilh increase the yield of corn 
16 bushels or 64 percent. While corn usu- 
ally follows sweet clover, these Nebraska 
growers, so far as their experience per- 
mitted, reported on the increased yields of 
oats and winter wheat following sweet 
clover. These figures indicate an increase 
of 56 percent for oats and 50 percent for 
winter wheat. 

As to varieties, take your choice. The 
white blossom grows taller and more rank 
and blossoms later than the yellow. Some 
prefer the white and others prefer the yel- 
low, just as one person keeps barred rock 
chickens while a neighbor swears by white 
leghorns. 


When checkrowing corn, especially on 
hilly land, draw the check wire as tight- 
ly as possible and then ease off eight 
inches. This always gete straight rows 








for me—S. A. S., Minn. 










53-Year Old Guarantee 
In baying « Riverside Cord tire or 
thet for 63 years bes bocued every 


You cannot buy a better tire 
than a Riverside Cord. So why 
pay more? 










That is what thousands of customers tell us. 
For quality, length of service, for protection 
against skidding, for size and strong construc- 
tion, Riverside Cords equal tires even at one- 
third higher cost. Then why pay an extra price? 


Here are the facts 


The quality—service giving quality—of River- 
side Cords, and the big saving in price, have 
made Ward’s the Jargest retailers of tires in 
the world! We sell from 5,000 to 6,000 tires 
a day to men just like yourself. Many of them 
to men who have used Riverside Cords for years. 


Built-in Quality 
“Quality First.” Look at the tire. The big 
heavy blocks of live rubber in the center, the 
extra thick side studs and the husky ribs give 
long mileage. They grab the wet roads and 
help prevent skidding. Riversides have a na- 
tional reputation for quality. To this we have 
added a reputation as the “Safety Tire.” 






















“I have 4 Riverside Tireson ‘Two Riverside Tires and 
my car. They have given me heavy duty tubes have worn 
better service than any other out two sets of more expensive 

‘ , and I tires used on the other side of 
have used 7 different kinds.” the same car. I recommend 
p Rev. R. Booth, 2 one to use Riversides.”” 
Henryville, Ind. W. R. Hays, Nashville, Tenn. 


omery Ward 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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The Automotive Industry needs trained auto mechan- 

an ics. You can fill the big jobs they have open—let Henry 
Rahe tell you how he has trained over 50,000 men to be 

a Auto Mechanics. Yeu learn from practical experience 

? in our sh it’s the real work, not books that count. 

rs After finishing the Rahe course you are in position to 

command d's Biggest Business. 


If you're mechanically inclined write teday for we ‘aa vl one 

FREE =2!:%<—" Rahe Auto & Electrical 
you how easy and inexpen- 

$ilvceteed mechanic. 20 you like work: School 

ing on cars I willmake youapamazing offer. 1667 Rahe Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


TIRES WITH 600 NAIL 
i— |HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. F. W. Milburn of Chicago. In actual 











































TOWNSENDS Wire Stretcher test it was punctured 500 times without the loss of 

air. This wonderful new tube increases mileage 

Unoquate’ fet greed sete. barbed | | from 10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates changing 

stretcher made. Grips like © viee, strewehes ht, tires. It costs no more than the ordinary tube. 

can’t siip—and loosens : Lae released. One Mr. F.W. Milburn, 331 West 47th St., Chicago 

A, shoul h a Townsend a wants them introduced everywhere and is making 

If your dealer hasn't it write direct. a special offer to agents. Write him today.— Adp. 
F. J. Townsend, Painted Pest, H. Y. oe ° 

Box 366 Advertised commodities must main- 


tain a high standard of excellence be- 
cause repeat orders are necessary in 


You should read Successful a . 
tisements before buying farm every business. 
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OODYEAR “Gold Seal” — Lambertville 
““Snag-Proof”—for more than fifty years 
these names have stood for top value in 

rubber footwear — a statement that is endorsed 
by thousands of satisfied customers, 


The “Gold Seal” line of rubber footwear, made by 
the Goodyear Rubber Company since 1872, has 
ways held. fir first place where super-quality has been 
demanded. There is no better rubber footwear than 
Good “Gold Seal”. The Lambertville “S: 
Gian a ie: of rubber footwear — also saul tote 


y — offers the best value 
sbesitable in high me Lik Goll alkedand sodlip pete 
These names — Goodyear "Gold Seal” and Lambert- 
ville “Snag-Proof” — are guarantees of complete 
rubber footwear satisfaction. Most good shoe mer- 
chants can supply you with the brand. you want. 

Ask for “Gold Seal” or “Snag-Proof” 
rubber footwear by these names. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices : 787-89 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices: 
Pa., 26 No. Fourth St. pan Oe Mo., Baltimore Ave. 
1 South Franklin Se. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washi Ave. 
is., 85-89 Buffalo St. Ret On 61-67 Fourth St. 
Paul, Minn., 371-77 Sibley St. San Francisco, “Calif., 539 Se. 


This gold trademark, like the 
“Sterling” mark on silver, is 
a guarantee of super-quality. 


tikes highest grade — 
tifies ig est grade stand- 


& REG. U.S. PAT. ore’ 


Stout's pate 





























LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonabieletters as our space will permit. 





DEFENDS COUNTY AGENT 

I was just reading the letter that W. J. W. of 
Ohio wrote, in which he turns down the county 
agent. He says they are forced on us. May 
they are forced on some counties but not so here. 

I for one have a warm feeling for the county 
agent and I think he has done this county worlds of 
good. If there is anything a person wants or has to 
sell he will surely help you out. And if a person 
does not use the county agent, that is not the 
agent’s fault. Use your county sqeat more and 
ask him to help you with your problems and see if 
you do not change your mind.—Mrs. E. L. 


IN A NUT SHELL 

I don’t believe in waiting until persons are dead 
to laud their good qualities, so I am writing you to 
inform you that I very much approve and greatly 
esteem your monthly and rightly named Successful 
Farming. You are doing a great and helpful work 
and I am greatly appreciative. I take seve 
papers of this class, among them two poultry 
papers, and I get more real benefit from your clean 
paper, all in a nutshell.—E. L. P., Kan. 


ALL GOOD 

I have been taking S. F. for twenty years or so 
and it sure is a good one from cover to cover. Our 
Bulletin, Birdseye Views of Far Lands, and your 
own editorials; also the covers are the best of any 
paper I take, and your stand on booze is good. 

But one thing is sadly lacking, as is so with so 
many papers, and that is a good sermon from the 
Bible. I think it would improve it wonderfully to 
print one every month. I don’t see how it coud 
do any harm and it might do a lot of good, as there 
are so many rural people who can hardly get to any 
church anymore. 

Yes, I would like to visit your place and see those 
big presses at work.—J. M. H., Ohio. 


STIFF SENTENCES 

We think the cover page is beautiful and appreci- 
ate them so much. We save our numbers. e like 
the short stories you have published and we are 
very fond of good poetry. 8S. F. makes good read- 
ing for the whole household. 

Fight the liquor people as long as they seek to 
have the Volstead act repealed. When once they 
modify it, they will slip something in under cover 
that will make it a farce. To be sure, it is not en- 
forced everywhere, but by the many hauls that 
are being made every day and the thousands of 
gallons destroyed, it is being enforced pretty well. 
And now they want to modify the Volstead act so, 
as they say, it can be enforced. We haven't com- 
nletely enforced the law against murder and theft 
but we don't hear anyone wanting to modify those 
laws. We want just one more law in relation to 
enforcement of the liquor law. That is, to give 
25 and 50 year sentences for those who sell and those 
who buy.—H. C. T., Mo. 


A FIFTEEN-YEAR FRIEND 

About fifteen years ago a neighbor's boy came 
to my home and asked my wife to subscribe for a 
farm paper and she said, “All right, I will help 
you,” so she gave him the su scription price 
+ a or two the paper can.» and it proved to 

8. F. 

One evening I was looking over m and 
happened to get S. F. and after I h looked thru 
it i said to my wife, “This is a prey good paper 
you subscribed for,”” and she said, “Yes, I hike it 
fine."’ 

The paper continued to come and our family 
grew up and we all began to think more of it. 

Having spent fifty-two years on the farm, I 
believe I can judge retty well the kind of a a 
farmer needs an will say that I can’t. think of 
words strong enough to praise 8S. F. as it should 
be, ane I recommend it as one of the best.—E. B., 
nd, 


PESKY HUNTERS 

What can be done to keep these pesky town 
hunters from roaming all over a farmer’s land and 
destroying fences an oeing eates » i 
taking what they can lay their hands on? I have 
signs tacked up around the farm and when I 
a hunter on my property, he didn’t see any signs. 

It states on the hunting license that there shall 
be no hunting on cultivated land without the con- 
sent of the owner; but that part may as well be left 
out as the majority of these pests pay as much 
attention to this clause as they do to the “No 
lrespassing”’ or “No Hunting”’ signs, and at that 
I do not see that a landowner is justified in plaster- 
ing his property with signs, since it is private 
property. 

I have become so disgusted with them lately 
that I have demanded that they show their license 
and have refused to return it to them as the easiest 
way out to secure some satisfaction. They come 
out from the city with a bunch of dogs and ferrets 
during the time that farmers are busy huski 





their corn and soon clean out the game, and when 
the farmer has some leisure time to hunt for game 
there is nothing to hunt. 

It seems to me there should be something done 
to stop this free-range hunting and right up to the 
farmer’s back door. As I understand the hunting 
laws, there is a fine of $25 for hunting without a 
license and I would suggest that a fine of $25 for 
ae aw permission on a farmer's land 
would just as reasonable. The land owner or 
lessee to demand the license from the hunter tres- 

ing on his land and said license to be given to a 
justice of the for collection. The a> 
of a hunter's license to be sufficient evidence that 
he was hunting without permission.—F. 8., Ia. 


FAVORS CHILD LABOR LAW 

Some of your farmer readers are terribly afraid 
that congress will see fit to take from them the 
great drawback of the American farm, namely, 
child labor. From my viewpoint, the troubles of 
the farmer in the past have been caused by over- 
production and lack of cooperation. Instead of 
cutting down on production the farmers have 
worked their heads off to try to increase their in- 
dividual production and all hoped there would be a 
short crop so they would come out right. 

To gain this end they have used the only unpaid 
labor obtainable since the days of slavery, namely, 
children and women, and they have been highly 
successful up to date. 

They have failed to see that short hours, no 
child labor, and no help from their women would 
have lessened production to the point where they 
would at least get as much as the hod carriers do 
in our cities. 

I had hoped to see the farmers as a class get be- 
hind the ild Labor amendment, but instead 
they are lining up with the mill owners of the East 
in an effort to continue to stifie children under long 
hours and no pay. Children never ask to be born 
and are under no obligation to their parents, but 
the parents are under great obligations to them, 
and if “aes see it they must be made to.— 
C. H. H., Wis. 


WE VOTE YES 
I noticed in the bulletin page of the December 
number that one of your subscribers admires the 
cover pee. I have m a subscriber to 8. F. for 
sev years and I admire all the cover pages and, 
best of all, I admire the whole paper from first 
to finish. It appeals to the whole family. 

ow, if the subscribers mire this valuable 
paper. let each and every one of us get one new 
su iber for 8. F. that we might make the editor's 
heart a little lighter and to show him that we ap- 
preciate his valuable efforts in getting us this fine 


paper.—T. K. D 


CHILD LABOR LAW 

I notice quite a lot of talk about an amendment 
to our federal constitution in regard to child labor. 
If the truant laws of most of our states were en- 
forced, we would not need any such thing. 

Put our teachers, county superintendent and 
truant officers under bond to enforce our truant 
laws for eight months out of the year and I think 
what little the child works the er four months 
will do him more good than . 

I do not believe in creating new jobs by new laws 
when we already have laws to cover the case if 
enforced.—-W. R. N., Kan. 


Ih been pore od bg fe 

ave a er of your paper for one year 
and I want to congratulate you on the stand you 
are taking on the prohibition question. Fight it 
with all your might and ag I also like the ar- 
ticles by Secor on ““Your Tax Money Squandered."* 
Ife farm paper in the United States would hunt 
up information and publish it, we would soon 
have cleaner politics a better government, not 
only in counties, but of the states and the nation. 
One thing that graft and corruption cannot stand 
is the lime light of publicity, and let me say from 
my forty-five years of experience that there are 
very few counties in this old United States that 
have not had at some time some of the same 
i are mentioned in your article. 
But we cannot expect to clean up this graft unless 
we as taxpayers are going to demand it and see 
that the laws are enfor: against our officials as 
well as being law-abiding citizens ourselves. 
ell, your work all along the line is good and 


| 
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clean and wholesome reading, which is what we 
need to make this old world ter to live in. So 
let the good work go on.—E. G. M. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 
read your editorial in the Jan issue of 
Successful Farming, “The Bonus U For.” 

In the first place, the word “bonus” is mislead- 
ing. The veterans never asked for a “bonus.” 
Lin | asked for adjusted compensation. The 
word bonus was coined and applied by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce~-and other powerful 
organisations who fought the boys tooth and nail 
after the war. 

The reason so many vete have not applied 
for the insurance feature is because they regard 
this in utter contempt. It is not a bonus by any 
means and it surely is not adjusted compensation. 
The fact still remains that while we were getting a 
dollar a day in the service, other men at home were 
getting $10 and $12 a day. 

If congress thinks that they have satisfied the 
boys in giving them adjusted compensation by 
handing them 


an insurance policy, payable to 












































































someone after the death of the veteran, they must 
soon begin to realize that they actually have failed 
in this object. ‘ 

Three million soldiers who have not applied for 
the insurance policy do think that they should 
have adjusted compensation, but Uncle Sam can 
have his insurance policy. We are not worrying 
about what is going to happen to us twenty years 
from now.—L. R. M., Wis. 


SEES FARMER INTEREST 
I have just read with great interest your editorial 
on the Howell-Barkley bill. 
he farmer is vitally interested in the provisions 
of this bill. He is little enough represented in the 
affairs of the country as it is, and I think you are 
doing the right thing to call his attention to matters 
of this kind. 

_ Under the provisions of the present board, where 
a strictly railroad proposition is represented, I am 
told that railroad representatives vote for it and 
labor votes against it and the public representatives 
decide the matter. When it is a strictly labor 
proposition, the railroad vote is against it and 
the public decides. What would happen under the 
proposed bill if matters of this kind came up? It 
seems to me we would have more dissension and 
more chance for strikes, and as you say the public 
would pay the bill.—R. G. E., Ind. 


OUR RURAL SCHOOLS BULLETIN 

I have a school of thirty-two pupils. I was wor- 
ried nearly to death trying to find a plan for the 
busy poten. One day thru the mail received a 
remedy. Can you guess it, teachers? It was the 
Rural Schools Bulletin and it is a real tonic for 
teachers’ problems. The short stories I use for all 
grades, reading them for opening exercises, for 
composition and the children rewrite the story. 
Little folks tell me the story and draw pictures to 
illustrate. 

Editorials I keep to myself, studying them, then 
po a the wonderful ideals discussed by the 
editor. 


Lessons for primary grades are wonderful 
project methods for language, geography or read- 
ing. I use the plans suggested in the bulletin, have 


oral discussion in class and Friday afternoons have 
compositions written on the subjects. 

Children bring copies of 8. F. and find the large 
pictures; then we have a paper cutting period, or 
sometimes drawing. The best results are always 
posted for inspection. 

Lessons for intermediate grades are suitable for 
agriculture, geography, language o: composition. 
I assign three topics to six pupils, they research 
the subject matter and act as teachers, discussing 
the facts and asking questions. Then I give writ- 
ten tests. 

The advanced work is very good for library work, 
or for literary period; also fine for agriculture and 
domestic science. Questions I assign to students; 
they must read and apply the situation to the com- 
munity, if possible. Each quarter the county agent 
aims to talk to the students on such subjects. 

I would not part with the bulletin for a month’s 

—M. R., Iowa. 


A VALUABLE MINE 

You puieets is held in high regard by thou- 
sands of progressive, intelligent farmers and other 
thousands in other lines of human endeavor. 

Your January 1925 number is a mine of great 
value to everyone who will dig in, dig out and weigh 
the priceless nuggets of thought, experience and 
8 tion it contains. 

our articles on “Bamboozled by Booze"’ were 

superb, complete, unanswerable. Give us more of 
the same kind. 

Your articles “Birdseye Views of Distant Coun- 
tries’ are excellent, instructive, entertaining. 

“Our Bulletin” possesses the charms of variety 
and frankness—sometimes of amusement.—A. G. 


ad 





FAK 
In looking over “Our Bulletin” in the December 
issue, I noticed what Mrs. E. C., Iowa, asked re- 
garding fakers. Can we curb fakers? Yes. By 
refusing to play the part of the dupe. 

It is evident that she or some of be acquain- 
tances have been How? By a faker who 
is slick enough with his line of talk to lead you to 
part with your cold cash for something you can't 
see or do not fully understand at the time, but you 
think you do. If you did, the fault is yours; no 
complaint. did not, you were simply gam- 
bling, playing the part of a sucker. The world is 
full of them. You know this. 

Now, if you demand to see the article you wish to 

ase, this will force the faker to procufe a ped- 
er’s license. This will pet him on record so it is 
easy to get a line on him if he goes wrong. If every- 
one would stop playing the part of a sucker, no 
faker could exist. There are honest solicitors. 
How are you to tell? Only by the remedy pre- 
scribed above. If you want anything, go and buy 
it like a man. Then, if there is anything not right, 
you have a chance to have it made right. It 
is not a question of more laws so much as it is 
more common sense that will put the faker out of 
business. Simply don't gamble.—F. G. H. 


We are ardent admirers of your worthy paper 
and read it from cover te, cover. Acpeeeete also 
your new picture cover. It is a paper I am 
to have on the table along with the Holy Bithe ton 
you stand for its principles.—Mrs. V. B., DL 
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6 Room ALADDIN—$648 


SAVE 


18% Lumber f* 
Waste and 


30% onthe ail materials from one reliable manufacturer. 


instructions and drawings. Fi nt 
Permanent 


omes — 


Bay City, Mich. 


Also Mills and Offices: 
Portland, Ore: Toronto, Ont 
Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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HERE’S what you get when you ask your 
dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— 


Superior quality steel, smoother, roundep 
wires drawn bythe most skilled wire drawers 
in the world—and more zinc on the wires 
which adds many years to service. These 
features mean better looking, longer lasting 
fence and saving money in years of service. 


Ask your dealer 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 





Chicago New York Birmingh 











What Shall The Harvest Be? 


get maximum yields per acre while others raise such poor crops that 
the productivity of almost any 
seed testing and cultivation. 
in the above named article which will appear in the 


Some tarmers 
they cannot hope 
can be materially 

Everyone 


And yet, 
proper fertilization, 
| hints 


to f 
incre 


find he 


irm profitably. 
sed by 


will ipfu 


April number of Successful Farming. 

Whether you raise 20 bushels of corn to the acre or 80 bushels of corn to the acre, 
it will be worth a great deal to you to read this article which gives actual experiences 
in raising better crops 

Our goal is to make every copy worth a full year’s subscription price to every sub- 
acriber. The above article 


I am sure, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Aladdin houses are all built 
of beautiful clear “A” Red- 
wood siding, clear flooring, 
clear interior woodwork and 
strong framing. Aladdin's 
free catalog printed in four colors 
gives all facts. Send for it today. 


Aladdin’s 19 Years Success 
proves that you can do as thousands of other home-builders 
ry year—save from $200 to $800 by building an Aladdin 
howe. There is an Aladdin near you wherever you live. 
and see one. SAVE money, time and annoyance by 


it; 
Labor Cost. Price Includes 2. eins 
doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, te, beth rooting with complete 
station. 
t Port- 
Many styles to eho 
from. Write nearest mill 
today for FREE Money- 
Saving Catalog No. 1060. ————™ 


merican 


fills the bill for the April number. 
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Our Bulletin 


BOOSTS COUNTY AGENT 

I do not agree with W. J. W., Ohio, in January 
issue of your paper. 

The county agent is the first thing he kicks about, 
“As useless as three rear wheels on a wagon "’ 
Bah! Say, when there is —— the matter 
with a crop, call the county age 

Who leads in the calf, Pig, “e 00 bushels per acre 
corn, canni — and many more clubs? 
Who comes w ou call to instruct with the or- 
chard aeainn @ spraying? 

Who tries to get farmers to raise better stock and 
better crops, and I m — also ask who tries to get 
the people to live prosper the most in your 
county? 

Now the Farm Bureau “Octopus” as he calls it, 
I don’t know what that thing is: we don’t raise 
them in Parke county, Indiana. 

Mr. W. W., let me give you some advice. 
bY your county mt when in trouble. If he 

not help, may ou n a better agent. 
Then boost your Farm ureau and buy of it when- 
re you can save, or at least break even.—C. H 































POTATOES ON QUACK LAND 
After reading an aricle in your paper entitled 
“A Real Potato Patch,” I am prompted to write 
you 8 my potatoes the past fall on a quack 
grass pa 
I had ; — iece of land a little over one-eighth 
of an acre one was solid quack grass. Late in 
the y thy ago I plowed this ground shallow, 
then d it good and raked off a small hayrack 
full of quack roots. 

Again I disced this und deep about three 
times, then plowed it as Se as possible with a cul- 
tivator. othing more was done until spring, 
when I disced it again, then used a dra " get the 
iy roots off, getting another rack full. lowed 

is deep again, with a walking plow, a after 
te it three more times I took another rack 
full of quack roots off. 

The soil was then in fine shape and almost free 
from quack roots. 

Rows were furrowed out deep three feet apart, 
potatoes of a late white variety were planted about 
12 to 15 inches apart and covered by dragging. 
Nothing more was done until the potatoes were up; 
then I took a drag and dragged them once 

I then cultivated them three times during the 
growing season, the iast time being just before 
they were in blossom. 

Apparently these potatoes were all vines, as they 
were exceptionally large, but when plowing them 
out, it was different; I harvested just ninety-seven 
bushels of good, clean, all even-sized potatoes, from 
the quack grass spot. There is no quack grass now. 
—A. S., Minn. 








































RURAL CEMETERIES 


A short time ago an editorial appeared in a farm 
paper deploring the wretched condition of our coun- 
try cemeteries. 

We, of the country, no longer live within our- 
selves. The embemabiie brings the world to our 
door and surroundings that at one time were taken 
as a matter of course now bring a blush of shame. 
The auto not only brings many strangers to our 
community pag also carries us to different scenes. 

his is sure to bring out a comparison of our home 
Ay ond these of others. 

We coul hf quite understand how people 
could inter their loved ones and then pay so little 
attention to their final resting place. What a shock 
it must be to the city folks, coming directly from 
a drive thru their beautiful, we! -kept cemeteries, 
to see the average country graveyard, overgrown 
with briers and weeds, wich fallen tombstones, 
broken fences and a general air of desolat on. 
anged conditions have aro: our civic pride, 
which accounts for the general awakening to the 
condition of our rural cemeteries. 

A few years ago the women of this vicinity formed 
a society to correct this evil in our community 
and our cemeteries are no. longer a reproach. We 
our organization “The Cemetery Circle,” 
a rather gruesome title, so one member thought, 
but it expresses the spirit of the order. The trus- 
tees of the town gladly gave us a free hand in im- 
proving the yards and aided us with all the money 
that could be used for that purpose. We elected 
officerr and a small sum was each member 
annually for dues. We then tried to get all inter- 
ested who had relatives or friends buried in our 
town. Returns came in from sources of which we 
little dreamed, while several people of whom we 
felt sure failed us completely. The money secured 
from socials, bazaars and food sales increased our 
fund so we had the means to carry out some of our 
































The old sod was removed from the cemeteries 
and the ground leveled off. The tombstones were 
righted and arranged in rows. Graves without 
stones were marked so they would not be lost. 
Finally a coating of manure ped ote the ground 
which was then seeded down and is now cover 
with a good sod. Several families have taken the 
matter up and have given extra care to their por- 
tion of the grounds, adding very much to the gen- 
pearance. 

wees familiar with several of these organiza- 
tions which have been working successfully for a 
long time. It is a plan by which any community 
ean change the old unsightly spot into a thing of 
beauty.—G. D. R., Ohio. 














Your magazine is as good as you can find ‘em at 
it the price. 

| “The new four-color design is just O. K.—L. I. W., 
Minn. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


The books listed here can be obtained post- 
paid at the prices quoted, and also others in 
which you areinterested, thru the Successful 
Farming Book Department, Des Moines, lowa 


The Garden Guide, by thirteen men, 
each one eminent in his chosen line. 
Tells how to raise vegetables, fruits and 
flowers, how to lay out the home grounds 
and how to care for lawns, flowers and 
shrubs.. Chapters on insect pests, prun- 
ing, canning, birds, fertilizers, plant dis- 
eases, etc, Contains over 275 plans and 
diagrams and is profusely illustrated. 
Well written and onundian no filler. Every 
chapter a great fund of boiled down in- 
formation. Price $1.50. De La Mare Co. 


The Modern Gas Tractor, Its Con- 
struction, Operation, Application and Re- 
pair, by Page. Many oi the leading makes 
of gas tractors are illustrated, some in 
detail with accompanying material on 
their care and operation. First the vari- 
ous parts of the tractor and its design 
are explained followed by chapters on 
making and exploding the gas, cooling 
and lubricating, the clutch, gearset and 
differential. Considerable space is de- 
voted to tractor troubles and how they 
are best overcome. Price $3. Henley Co. 

The Agricultural Situation, by Warren 
and Pearson. As yet the United States 
has no definite policy as to agriculture 
and industry. Shall we have a well 
rounded, self-sustaining nation or one in 
which agriculture is sacrificed to build 
up great cities? “Within the next twen- 
ty years,” said the late Secretary of 
Agriculture H. C. Wallace, “some policy 
will be established.” A tile drain sys- 
tem is a fifty-year investment, a good 
barn is expected to pay for itself in 
about fifty years, orchards in some states 
reach their prime in fifty-four years. The 
man who ties up money in such loag- 
time enterprises wants to feel reasonably 
sure of the future. This book has been 
prepared to give a broad view of the 
situation to those who will be largely 
responsible for the policy eventually 
dopted. Discusses prices of all lead- 
ng farm products, debts, taxes, depres- 
sions, remedies, farm wages, value of 
land, freight rates, etc. Many charts and 
diagrams to illustrate the text. Price $3. 
John W iley & Sons. 

The Small Home, by William Draper 
Brinckloe. Readers of Successful Farm- 
ng have always shown a great interest 
in house plans. In this book Mr. Brinck- 
e has collected sixty plans with draw- 
ings to show the completed structure. 
Chere are also chapters on cou.ting the 
ost, the problem of the farm house, 
plumbing, making over the old home, 
ete. Price $250. McBride & Co. 

Feeding the Family, by Mary Swartz 
Rose. While it is true that farm fami- 
lies can have the freshest and best of 
food, it is also true that there are times 
when even the best grows ternbly mo- 
notonous. Then the skill of the cook 
has a chance to show itself. Old stand- 
bys in the diet offered in a slightly dif- 
rent form then win instant popularity. 
This book not only tells how to deal 
ith the above situation but how to 
meet the requirements of every member 
of the family. It also contains one chap- 
ter on feeding the sick. Price $2.40. 
MacMillan Co. 

Care and Feeding of Children, by Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt. A compact yet very 
omplete little book that is easily read 
nd understood. The author is one of 
the leading authorities in America on 
the care of children. Price $1.50. Mac- 
Millan Co. 
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“He who looks before he leaps 
Builds of Cypress and builds for heepe, 


“Cypress for ever very outdoor use 


“Tt doesn’t rot, nor twist, nor swell; 


page **Vol. 20” of the Cypress 


t 








Scorns Weather’s wear and Time’s abuse. 


It lasts, and Lasts, and LASTS—so well.” 


Why not get those Full Size Working Plans for 3 barns, a 
a double corn-crib, a SILO and a greenhouse— absolutely FREE ? These come with the 72- 
Pocket Library — yours free on request by return mail. 
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“RINGS 
THE BELL” 


Lumber that 
defies decay 
even if you 
don’t paint it 
isagood buy. 
“You betitis!” 
The money 
that you don’t 
spend on re- 
pairs is all 
rofit. “Yes!” 

ell, we all 
know that 
| “Tidewater” 
5 C YPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 


is the historic 
ef is the historic 
and time-proof 
farm lumber. 
Build once and 
build for keeps! 


Itry house, a hog-house, 








Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. gasc%)}s 


160 POYDRAS Put. oine. NEW ORLEANS, LA. mM A 
or 160 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


eee ae 








DE 77a ee be “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS AT YOUR 
ALER 


SN’T IT, LET US KNOPF, 











(Does the Work of 10 Men—1/20 d Cost) 


This WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene or Gasol 


at. any temperature. 
Fell trees and saws them into blecks—runs othe 


farm machinery. Fast saber and big labor 
oe Cay Seangeee eine 
Payment 


ee 


= Witte = Kansas C uty. Mo. 


Pitts Pa. 
seis Witte = Bide " San Hreashen, €alif. 

















CARPENTRY 


ELF TAUGHT//7 


sums cava mnennae Guat 
Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
elidineg Bake money tol car- 
pentry work. ‘Audel’s Guides 


Gre fon Use Tosls and Steck 


e Joints, Draw 


















see Gas in ae 
me for ezamination AUD: 
ig Le Th 
ot dt), within S days and $1 ‘until $6 ie pal 
PB contoceccobcocstedeccticescse cscccéansecens 
Address et eeeeeeeceeeoes Secceseeetcesseeee escee ce 
sea eerecececese PTeTITITITTT Ltt eeeccece 
3A232 





PATENT: oaiaine inte ieee 
VICTOR J. ‘Win & $k CO., wastadten. «. 































































cushions of her father’s car. Her 

gaze followed the thread of smoke 
which rose from a distant cabin, curled 
lazily, and floated over the valley. The 
blue-gray of the mist-wrapped hills seemed 
repeated in the depths of her eyes, their 
contented stillness was a with her ‘spirit. 

She touched lovingly the ring which 
encirc led her slim ined finger. Life was 
good. “To have a lover like Barton and 
such a Dad!’ A thrill of gratitude swept 
over her. Her eyes came back from the 
hills to the well built farm house, set in 
the woodéd lawn. She could see her 
father’s head thru the window. 

“He'll spend hours there, and very 
likely these negroes will never pay him a 
cent. How will I ever have 
money enough for my trousseau 
when Dad does half his work for 
nothing?” She felt amused, but 
proud of the spirit which re- 
sponded to need instead of 
money. 

She had taken her training as 
a nurse to help him, but now she 
was going to marry Barton 
Palmer. 

“It will be so different—” 
She was suddenly engulfed with 
opposing emotions. The peace 
of the hills left her. “Oh, dear! 
what is the matter with me?” 
She started from her thoughts 
with a slight scream as a slender 
black boy about fourteen 
dropped from the apple tree 
across the road. 

“Did I skeer Miss 
Jane?” 

He'came shyly over to the car. 

“Ts it your mother that’s sick, 
Lee?” asked Jane. 

“Yas’m. She’s pretty sick 
too, I reckon. Out’n her haid 
mos’ all de time, an’ de new baby 
cries so much it pesters her right 
smart.” 

“So there’s a new baby? How many 
children does that make, Lee?” 

“Nine. Only two gals. Pappy say he 
won’t have to hire nobody to he’p him 
tend de farm.” 

“Well, I should say not. What’s the 
new baby’ s name?” 

“Pappy say he gwine to name him 
Doctor atter Doctor Long. He won’t 
keer, will he?” 

“I’m sure he won’t,” Jane laughed. 

“Dar’s pappy now!” A tall negro with 
a kindly fos came up from the nearest 
field. He rested his hoe against the side of 
the house and went in. Thru the open 
window Jane saw him stand at the foot 
of the bed. He looked anxiously down at 
his wife, then raised his eyes to the doc- 
tor’s face. Her father rose and the man 
followed him to the car. 

“Now, Walter, I'll be frank with you,” 
Dr. Long said. “Unless you do exactly 
as I tell you, Elvira’s going to die.” 

“Oh, Lawd! Doctor, I feel like I done 
killed her my own se’f. I let her work so 
hard right up to de last; den, stid uv 
sendin’ fer you like I ought ter, I had Aunt 
Lindy. Lots of folks about here has her, 
and gits along. She doan’ charge but 
five dollars, an’ look like we wuz jis boun’ 
ter pay dat last hundred dollars on de 
farm dis fall.” 

“Well, ’twas a fool way to save. Much 
good your farm will do you if you lose 
Elvira. But we'll do the best we can for 
her. Be very careful what she eats, and 
keep her quiet. Better not let any of the 


J ANE leaned relaxedly against the soft 


you, 


children except Daisy go into her room. 
I don’t want the neighbors sitting around 
her at night, either.” 

Walter looked troubled. 


White Souls 


By PEGGY ALBION 


“Tell them I say to keep out unless 
want to kill her, understand?” Dr. Long’s 
voice. was uncompromising. “Can I 
count on you, Walter? Pu give up the 
case unless you obey me.’ 

The n promised tremul 

“Elvira's going to die,” Dr. ‘ng sige 
as = ee drove aw n4 “Shame, too 

of them over hee on 
aw River a are good.” 

“But tell me about Elvira, Dad. 
What's the matter?” 

“Infection. Tried to save money to 
pay for the-farm by doing without a doc- 
tor when the baby was born.” 

“Hasn’t she any chance at all?” 

“Not under conditions. If there were a 
hospital I could take her to, or if I could 





Jane ran to the gate as Dr. Long opened it hurriedly 


even put a nurse there— But she’s a 
negro. It can’t be done.” 


“Let me nurse aa Dad. You — 


I'd be as safe as I am at home—Please, 
Dad! Think of hens little children who 
will be left without their mother. I must 
do it!” She shook her father’s arm. 

“I’m not the boss now, you know,” he 
smiled whimsicall he her. “So far as I’m 
concerned I'd 7 back now; but 
what will Barton say 

“Look here, Dad. Barton doesn’t own 
me, and he isn’t ever going to. I'll have 
to decide about things for myself, just as 
seems right to me.’ 

“Ts that so? Well, maybe; but it will 
work out better if you sort of talk things 
over together before you decide, Hon ey 
The wheels of matrimony will run a little 


— that way,” he chuckled and 
si 

er m going to do it, Dad,” Jane said 
decisively. 


“I’m proud of you, child, for wanting to 
do es but you talk it over with Barton 


tonight. t. ” 
onpee per was over, Jane slipped 
out on the big porch to wait for Barton. 
Her keen eyes saw him far down the street. 
She loved to sit hidden by the twilight 
darkness and watch him coming out of all 
the world to her. 

“Hello! Where are you?” he called as 


he came up the steps. 

“Here in the swing,’ ’ she said and made 
room for him beside her. He dropped his 
arm across her shoulders and tipping up 
her chin, stooped and kissed her. With a 
—_ breath of joy she leaned into his 
arm. 

oT ‘don’t believe I could be so tired that 








it wouldn’t rest me the moment your arms 


touched me,” she whispered contentedly. 
be wae ou tired tonight, dear heart?” 
a little anxiously. 
nme not much. I went with Dad this 
afternoon. You know he loves to have 
0 SO ee Ce ne Bae WES & lene 


country driv 

“Don’t bine him. Where did you go 
today?” 

a on Haw River.” 

She was silent for a moment, and then 
suddenly she took his face between her 
hands and turned it toward her. 

“Barton, I love you,” she said. 

“This is so sudden,” he laughed; but 
her serious eyes held as she went on. 
“T love you until it makes me unhappy 


to displease you bgp om a little 
thing, but to do 
ike—that 


something you — t li 
is, you won’t at * 

“What is it, Lady Jane? Get 
it out. Let’s have our fuss so 
we can make up,” he teased. 

“Over there on the river is a 
mother of nine little children 
who is going to die unless some- 
body goes and nurses her. I’m 
going ¢ to do it.” 

m sorry about the woman, 
but there are plenty of nurses. 
It isn’t your job.” 

“There’s nobody else to do 
it, so I must, dear.” 

That’s all nonsense. There’l! 
—— be lots of folks who 

ill need nursing after a are 
he wife, but that won’t mean 
you'll do it.” 

“But, Barton dear, you don’t 
understand. There are few 
nurses available for any one, 
and it’s absolutely impossible 
2qp sen eee 


ily. 

“Great Scott, Jane! What do 
you mean? Do you think for a 
moment that I would allow you 
to nurse a negro?” 

4 stiffen hed the word allow. 

‘I’m not asking permission, Barton. 
It is right. She is a good woman and her 
life is valuable. I have to decide for my- 

—’” She was fighting for the posses- 
sion of her own soul. 

“What!” His voice snapped like steel. 
“Do you mean to say that you'll vant 
ws my wishes for this pack of dirt 


On Barton, sweetheart, please don’t 
be on hen = ‘unreasonable. Elvira i - 
mother—she’s 
What ifeheibkek? ‘Think how soulove 
your own mother—” 

i I love my mother—but 
what has that to do —_ this? She’s com- 
ing tomorrow too. She is really coming to 
get to know you, and I want you to go 
with me to meet her. She'll appreciate 
the attention.” 

“Oh, my dear! I’d love it. : love her, 
even tho I’ve never seen her. ve you 
to life and me! but i master’s vira in 
the morning. I ought to be there tonight. 
Your mother will understand—” 

“Indeed she will not. She’d never let 
my sster - such a ng 

‘Look here, Barton, has said I 
may do this—” she was resentful of the 
ey criticism. 

man _ would tolerate such a 
thing “hada be called up. by the Ku 
Klux?” he blazed. 

“Don’t you dare speak of my father 
like that! My great-grandmother nursed 


her sla d of blood 
I ne And n! And Dad Dad i is the best 


wisest man living! Here—take this!’ 
tore his ring from her ([Cont. on p 196 
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All-Steel Body - Greater Driving 


Vision 


Robust Power - Smooth 


Performance 7 Extreme Economy 


A Great Car 


The price of the new all-steel Overland 
Sedan—the popular leader of the fine new 
Overland models—represents a reduction 
of $135. And the whole automobile indus- 
try is trying to figure out-how Overland 
can produce such an excellent closed car 
at such a remarkable price. The all-steel 
body construction of this car naturally 
means longer life—for everybody knows 


OVERLAND: SEDAN 


A Great Value! 


steel is stronger than wood. And there isn’t 
a splinter of wood in the whole body! A 
frame of steel covered with steel—welded in- 
to one-piece solidity and strength. Uphol- 
stered in rich grey velour. Deep, luxurious 
cushions. And an engine wonderfully engi- 
neered for power, endurance and economy. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. Lid., Toronto, Canada 





WILLYS-OVERLAND FINE MOTOR CARS 
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Radio Headquarters 


Why not buy your set or parts at Radio Head- 
quarters? Only tested and approved radio 
2) nm ‘D- 4 equipment is sold. Every set sold by us is 


guaranteed to give satisfactory results. 


= 










The best Radio Experts made 
this catalogue—men who devote 
their entire time to Radio—who 
are up to the minute with every- 
thing new, who tell you the best 
hook-ups, who have selected for 
ou the best tested parts, who 
ave chosen the best sets—so 
simple that you yourself can 
easily install them—so reliable 
that we guarantee them to give 
satisfaction, 
iY, a TS ny BRA 
Z Catalogue. See 





fard's Lladio Catalogue 


low prices. Buy gue 
Radio Headquarters. 


Our 53 Year Old Guarantee 
(Hand's han deste Apetey a 
peopie or years under 
definite aye of ae 
if _are not satisfied. 
All our sets are guaran- 
pew Fad ye satisfactory results 
of this guarantee ic a 
reliability that for 53 years has 
not been questioned. Address our 
house nearest you. Dept.17.R 


Montgoiiiery Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Shicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth | stu 


NEW VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as ale) 
jd machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
hanically perfect. Easy to operate 
—nothing to pet outof order. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one. 
Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
Don’t carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and 
paper to do your figuring. Carry a Vopene 


10 Days Trial Setsansmal of 
ress we will sen 

Pay postman on delivery $2.9. it 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. 

not perfectly satisfied we will refund baa 
money. Limited supply. Send order today. 
Reliabie Adding Mach.Corp. ,.Dpt. ang 
170 ba Ay -y Ls _.~ ~~ 





































Shi Direct From The Fac- to 


AGENTS wants, ne Splendid. prot c_ Breryoy tory To You—Th 


RADIO FREQUEN 


is Marvelous 5 
argent and most efficient TUNED 
Cc res Approved by ee s 


‘ 2 — Leading Radio Engineers. Easy to Cay = 
Hear Music 1 500 Mi. Away oe legged. Sune Sa you your Lat y instantly, on 


Complete outfit —~ SAVE 50°, 


guessing 
Howard of Chicago said, hile 5 Chicago ae 
ing Stations were on the air, I tuned in 

stations from 40 to 1000 milesaway, jon my loud speaker, 


Westingale receives concerts from each very loud and clear as though they were all in C 





with volume. Fills your home with 





Don’t buy ea radio set —_ by wd more 


ew controls. Easy to operate. Most powerfub about our wondertul Free ja! Offer. 





eets made, Save money bu from f 
REE 


Beautiful “*Write Today for Free Circular’*’ 


METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
400 N, Michigan Ave., Dept. 9. 








2 Tube. $16.85 
3 Tube . 21.95 


4 Tube '. 29.85 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES; 
irrigated farms, in the Big Horn Basin, 
for sale or rent, easy terms. Write today 
for well illustrated folder, The Burlington 
Railroad has no lands forsale, but employs 
me to assist you in finding a location, 


AL. KUSKA 
COLONIZATION AGENT 
B. RAILRO. 


RADIO TUBES REBUILT AT $1.75 EACH] 10% Fargam 8." Care'of Room 101 


Send in old tubes b We return 


aha, Neb: 





y | met me post 
parcel post, C. O. D. atisfaction guaranteed. 
Harvard Radio Laboratories, So. Boston, Mass. 





Advertised commodities must main- 


Now is the time to begin thinking about the tain a high standard of excellence be- 





new machinery and other equipment for your | Cause cepeat orders are necessary in 
spring and summer wo See business. 
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finger and thrust it into his hand. She 
ran into the house and up to her own 


room. 

“Well, of all the unreasonable!” Barton 
4 his lips tight and strode down the 
wa 

Jane heard the click of the gate and 
buried her face in the pillow so that the 
sound of her sobs would not reach her 
father in the next room. 

After a time exhaustion brought sleep, 
but she woke as the clock was striking 
two. “Why, whatever am I doing sleep- 
ing like this?” she wondered as she sat 
up drowsily. Then slowly she remem- 
bered, and dull loneliness swept over her. 

“Well, I know I am right,” she thought, 
but somehow the knowing did not seem to 
make her any happier. She undressed and 
crept into bed, but sleep would not re- 
turn, and when the dim morning light 
came thru her windows, she still lay with 
eyes wide open, thinking things out. 

At last she got up and went over to the 
box couch under her window. Opening 
it she took out her uniform and cap. 

“Guess I’ll order some new ones,” she 
said. Then she thumped herself down in 
a crumpled little heap and looked over 
toward the new brass bound cedar chest 
which was filled with dainty garments 
for her trousseau. 

“No use mooning like this about it!” 
she exclaimed and dashed away the tears. 
“A cold plunge is what I need. 

She pulled on her bath robe, poked her 
feet into her slippers and went resolutely 
down the hall to the bathroom. 

* > > 

‘‘What time are you going to take me to 
Elvira’s, father?” she asked as she sat at 
the breakfast table later. 

“Still determined to go? What did 
Barton think about if?” 

“Oh, his thoughts wouldn’t do to print, 
but I’m going just the same,” she answered 
with forced = ven 

“Was he angry about it?” her father 
persisted. 

“T’m afraid he was, but I told him I 
wasn’t his property—yet.” She at- 
tempted to grin flippantly. Her father 
ied her, a little amused and a little 
troubled. 

“Well, I suppose _ u young folks under- 
stand each other. But you must not for- 
get that the man you are going to marry 

some rights.” 

“Rights! rights! Everybody clamors 
for them, but nobody gets them. Go 
along and get ready to take me over 
there. I am going to help you make 
Elvira well. It’s all settled.” 

“Could Barton take you? I can’t go 
until late this afternoon.” 

“No, his mother comes today. I’ll have 
to wait for you.” She hurried away to 
avoid further questioning. 

It was late when Dr. Long returned from 
his calls, so they ate supper before start- 
ing for Elvira’s that ev ening. 

At last they stopped in front of Elvira’s 
house. A smoky oil lamp shone thru the 
window. They saw by its dim light that 
three women were sitting in the room, 
swaying and muttering. 

“Come on! Come on! Doan’ you want 
to go to heav—un?” one of them began 
chanting in a plaintive voice. 

“Look at that!’”’ Dr. Long exploded 
wrathfully. ‘That’s what a man has to 
contend with among these negroes!” 

“T did tell ’em, Doctor,” Walter said 
apologetically in answer to the doctor's 
angry questioning. 

“IT tole ’em jes zactly what you say, 
but it’s mighty hard to make women 
mind you widout you beats ’em. Course 
I som dn’ do dat. Dey sed dey’d keep 
“Do you call that still? Well, Miss Jane 
is going to stay and nurse her, so it won’t 
happen again. This is enough ‘to kill ie 
“Miss Jane gwine nurse_my Elvira 
Walter gasped. 
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“That's what she has come to do. Have 
you a room she can have?” 

“Yas, sir. Elvira got a company room 
ain’t never nobody stayed in. it’s jes 
got a bed and a table in it. *Tain’t fixed 
up much.” 

“Oh, it will be all right,” Jane said. 
Go out to the car and get my suit case. 
I'll go in and see Elvira.’ 

She stepped into the room and stooped 
over the bed. Elvira was moaning and 
muttering in delirium. The three women 
stared at Jane in astonishment as she 
turned to them and said quietly, ‘““You’d 
better go now, I think. 1 have come to 
take care of Elvira, and Dr. Long thinks 
it best that no one should come in the 
room, not even the family. Good night.” 

They rose and shuffled out. Jane was 
taking Elvira’s temperature when her 
father came back. 

“Pretty high, father,” she said as she 
handed him the thermometer. He looked 
at it and then opened his medicine bag and 
took out some powders. 

“T was afraid this would happen. Here, 
fix her one of these right away. *Twill re- 
duce her fever. I’m going to stay to- 
night.” 

Jane was glad, for she felt a bit nervous 
and strange. She gave Elvira the powder, 
shook and turned her pillow, straightened 
the wrinkled sheets, then feliveel Daisy, 
the eldest daughter up to “the company 
room.” 

The girl set the suit case by the table 
and said, “Is dey anything I can do fer 
you, Miss Jane?” 

“No, thanks, Daisy. Nothing except 
open the window, please.” 

“Ain’t you skeered of de night air, Miss 
Jane? You know — air’s pizen.’ 

Jane laughed. “I think I'll risk it. 
Open them all, please.” 

Daisy obediently shook the swollen 
frames loose, then left Jane in the bare, 
spotlessly clean room. Jane slipped into 
her uniform and hurried back to the sick 
woman. Her father smiled approvingly 
at sight of her. 

“She’s more quiet. I hope we'll pull 
her thru,” he said in a low voice. “I have 
such a full day ahead of me tomorrow, 
I think I’ll try to get some sleep now. Call 
me if you need me.” 

“Go up to my room. It’s at the head of 
the stairs. If I can’t manage I'll wake 

ou.” 

“You spoil me, dear. I won’t want to 
let Barton take you from me,” he patted 
his daughter’s shoulder affectionately. 

Jane smiled bravely and took her place 
beside Elvira. 

The family was up early the next morn- 
ing. By the time the sun had risen Daisy 
and her younger sister had the breakfast 
ready. Jane and her father sat down to 
the carefully prepared table, while the 
family waited respectfully in .he yard. 
When they had finished eating L.. Long 
rose to go. 

“Well, Jane, I must be off,” he said. 
“T hate to leave you, but you won’t be 
afraid, will you? There are no bad ne- 
groes over here on the river, and Walter 
would guard you with his life, I know.” 

“No, Dad, I’m not afraid. It may be a 
little lonely, but, I’ll be too busy to think 
of that.” 

“Maybe Barton will come over and 
take you for a drive this afternoon. I'll 
- him you can leave Elvira for an 
1our.”” 

“No, please don’t. You see—you see 
his mother’s there—he’ll want to be with 
her. Don’t worry about me— There’s 
that baby crying again. I mustshow Daisy 
how to fix his milk and give him a bath.” 
She hurried away to avoid further ques- 
tions. 

It was a busy day and Jane grew very 
weary as it wore on. When twilight came 
Elvira and the baby were both sleeping. 
Jane dropped tefully into a chair by 
the window. aie of herself she.sat 
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This free book will help you get 
the most out of radio 


Tue National Carbon Company, makers of Ever- 
eady Radio Batteries, publishes a little book called 
“How to get the most out of your dry cell radio 
batteries.” It tells you not only about the various 
kinds of radio batteries, their characteristics and 
. uses, but about the vacuum tubes that you use in 
your receivers. It also describes the famous Ever- 
eady Radio Batteries “A,” “B” and “C” and how 
to use them. Your request, addressed to National 
Carbon Company, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, will bring this book to you post-paid. 


There is an Eveready Radio Battery for every 
radio use. Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INc. 


Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 





Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 





Evereapy Hour Every Tuespay at 9 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 

For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready 

Group.” Broadcast through stations— 

WEAF New York WFI Philadelphia 

WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh 

WEEI _ Beston WGR Buffalo 


























SPECIALOFFER of FLOWER SEEDS 


If you write now for our 1925 Catalogue, we will send 1925 Catalogue 
the famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds—one Now Ready 

won re = — — mixed Bigger and better than ever, 
New Giant LosgeMtewesing erat Zinnias, Hen- | the most beautiful and com- 
derson's Invincible Asters, Brilliant Mixture | plete horticultural publica- 
Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. tion of the year, a book of 
on _~ TO tay Fagg 208 Pages 

im state where you saw this advertisement, en- ‘ : 
pm cents for -t ~t the Catalogue, “Everything | 16 color pages, 72 pages in 
for the Garden,” and the seeds will be sent without | Rotogravure and over 1000 
extra charge. half-tone illustrations direct 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH from photographs of results 

‘These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope which, | from Henderson’s seeds— 
’ emptied and returned, will be accepted as 8 36-cont cash the finest catalogue we have 


* yment on any amounting to $1.00 or more. - 
Bon't delay; write at once. ever issued, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. srs: 

















You should read our advertisements before buying farm merchandise 





















































































Insist on 
a Crosley 


at your dealers 



























WISH all you folks could have been quail shooting 

with me injsouthern Mississippi last January. Never 
before did I fully realize what a blessing radio is to folks 
in the country. 

Eighteen miles from the nearest railroad, walking in 
the wet all day, coming home dog tired—that was my 
first day’s experience. 

Then I sat down in front of a Crestor Radio that I had brought 

long. Casually turning the controls, I heard music that made me 
t} ink I was at the symphony in New Yoek And sure enough it was 
New York. Then I listened to San Francisco, Chicago, our own station 
in Cincinnati, WLW, and any number of others. In fact, with 
no trouble at all, I brought in any station I wanted quickly and 
clearly—of course on the loud A a 


The tired feeling left me. discouragement over weather was 
gone. I experienced the biggest thrill I've ever had with a radio, 
beeause it brought home to me so forcefully, just t a blessing 
radio 18. 


I feel pretty proud that I have been able to so many of you 
with the best oi eadien at such a very low cost. 108 that will brin 
‘em in. You know even the little one-tube model 50 at $14.50 w 
* bring in most any station with ear phones. 


~~ I hope all of you are getting es thrill out of radio that I got. 
“eo IN Won't you write to me perso and let me know just what a 
“ Crosley radio means to those of you who have them? We would like 


1? to tell your story to other people. 


[Ree Rrertes Pr 


There are more Crosley Radios in use in the 
U.S. than any other kind. They operate with 
either dry or storage batteries. Crosley Regen- 
erative Receivers are Licensed under Armstrong 
U. S. Patent 1,113,149. 


Price West of the Rockies - add 10% 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 
337 Sassairas Street Cincinnati, O. 
Crosley owns and operates Broadcasting Station W.LW 











Now Within 
Your Reach 


ALL-AMAX Reflex Receiverscom- 
bine selectivity, distance-getting and 

unequaled loudspeaker tone quality 
with economy. Wire ALL-AMAX your- 
self and save one-half. All parts are com- 
pletely mounted. Full instructions for 
g. Yourfavoriteradiostore hasthem. 






There is an ALL- AMERICAN Trans- 
former for every rauio need. Audioand R.F. 
—Power Amplifying (Push Pull)—Inter- 


medi F 
THE RADIO KEY BOOK isa Wot. to 






wirin 
ALL-AMAX Senior a — ee 092.00 00 radio. Send wy te 
ALL-AMAX Junior (1 DIO CORP CoyneSt., WaChicoms 






~AMERICAN 


Largest Selling Transformers in the World 














of pork per litter to 2, 


profits from raising hogs and others fail to do so. 
farm 


Successful Farming will point the way to greater profits from hogs to anyone who reads 
The article gives in detail the reasons for success or failure in the hog business 
on the farms covered in this survey. 

Be sure to receive the April number and read this article carefully. 


Successful Farming : 





700 POUNDS OR TON LITTERS 
WHICH DO YOU RAISE? 


A recent survey discovered a variation on representative farms of from 700 pounds 
500 pounds of pork per litter. 

This survey was authentic in every way and shows exactly why some men make 
Ton litters are possible on every 
and the careful reading of an article which will appear in the April number of 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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a eeMee a 
CAN A YOUNG MAN PAY FOR A 
FARM? 


Continued from page 5 
of 1920 have tumbled to the extent of 
approximately 18 billion dollars and in 
most states are now down to the levels 
of 1916. 

Thru surveys and calculations carried 
out by Dr. L. C. Gray of the department 
of agriculture, it is possible to give some 
rather definite figures on what would be 
necessary in the way of payments and 
time in order to pay for an average farm 
in selected counties, allowing the average 
farm income for that county, paying the 
average rate of interest 42 allowing 
either $300 or $600 per year as cash living 
expenses. The accompanying table shows 
the size of the first payment necessary 
in order to pay off the mortgage in ten, 
twenty and thirty years, respectively. 

In none of the areas is it possible on the 
average to allow $600 living expenses and 
to pay for the farm in ten years without 
a much bigger initial payment than is 
usually possible. 

In most Midwest territory, an initial 
ayment of at least one-third is necessary 
or the average man to be able to pay out 

in twenty years. This means ready cash 
amounting to $21,542. - But. of course, 
the farm, when paid for, represents con- 
siderable wealth. 

This table may arouse either optimism 
or pessimism according to the point of 
view. It may look very favorable to 
reflect that in most counties it is possible 
to accumulate from two-fifths to four- 
fifths of the valuation of a farm in twenty 
years’ time, provided one has the rest 
of the purchase price to put up as a first 
payment. But this first payment on a 
good farm is so large that the man who 
must start without capital may find dis- 
couraging the long period required to 
earn it thru farm labor or tenancy. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that the average farm today does not 
return an income equal to the mortgage 
rate of interest on the present valuation. 

It seems evident, therefore, that if 
tenants are to accumulate enough to 
make the initial payment on a farm under 
the conditions indicated in the table, they 
must do so by one or more of the followi ing 


ays: 

i. Make their farms earn higher in- 
comes than the averages shown in the 
table. 

2. Obtain the use of farm lands at 
rental rates lower than the mortgage 
rates prevailing. 

3. Live on less than $600 per year in 
addition to the food and fuel supplied on 
the farm. 

4. Employ the labor of members of 
the tonlly without pay, or 

5. Qwn a part or all of their operating 
capital. 

he last two items help cut production 
costs below those allowed in the calcula- 
tions and therefore leave a larger net 
margin. The use of unpaid labor by mem- 
bers of the family has been an important 
means of paying for many a farm. 

As the cities spread out and good roads 
penetrate farther and farther, there 
should be some increase in land values 
even tho agriculture in America is not 
successful in getting the protection above 
sujggested. With this protection a rather 
high degree of prosperity on the farm 
could be anticipated and this should re- 
flect itself in higher land values. Even 
without this help, however, it is still 
possible for a young man with little or 
no money to become the owner of a fine 
farm. But before buying he should make 
certain —_ he knows a way to aps a 
bigger pe of income on this par- 
ticular piece — ye than the aventas 9 of 
the county. This usually pre-sup 
ogee experience, skill, the ‘lity 

3 hard, and willingness to live 
re dnvnae Bg 
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WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING 


What will the old farm be like in a 
hundred years? Venture a guess, even as 
to its condition at the end of twenty-five 
years. In the busy scramble to make ends 
meet wouldn’t it be a wise thing to pause 
and attempt.a forecast? 

I often have wondered what our grand- 
fathers thought about fifty years ago. 
There are many farms that show the re- 
sults of our grandsires’ work. Much of it 
may be crude and yet had it not been for 
their planning for the future many of our 
comforts would be lacking. 

Most of the trees that shade and help 
keep us cool in summer and protect us 
from the winter winds were set out by our 
predecessors of fifty years ago. 

The communities in which we live are 
prospering today by leaning on the works 
of those gone before us. The confidence 
of the pioneers is reflected in their work. 
They came to the land which was free 
from the hand of God and untouched by 
the genius of man. They made it produce 
and increase in value. 

In contrast we came to the land with its 
modern improvements, good roads, con- 
venient market centers, with the best of 
educational, religious and social advan- 
tages. 

With all these, shall we only sow and 
reap without looking to the future? 

Grandfather had a big job and he finished 
it. Isn’t ours just as big a job and can’t it 
be finished just as completely and more 
efficiently with the tools now available? I 
haven’t any doubt that our grandsires 
would come very near to disowning us if 
we fall down on the job after all their 
preparations and careful planning. 

What is our biggest job? To feed, 
clothe and educate our family, perhaps 
come first. But by what manner or means? 
Those who have gone before us had the 
virgin soil capable of producing abundant 
crops with little coaxing. There were 
only a few dangerous insects and plant 
diseases then. Their chief problem was 
to get the seed in the ground and then har- 
vest, the crop. 

It is a different story now. Some of 
those fields with early record-breaking 
crop yields now produce only enough to 
aggravate the owner even in the most 
favorable season. And yet the situation 
is far from hopeless. Here and there are 
farms that would make the prize crop 
yield pioneer envious. These farms are in 
a higher state of fertility than even the 
virgin soil. And in this connection it is 
an exception to find any family on one of 
these good farms that is not well fed, well 
clothed, and with all the adv antages 
and conveniences at its command. 

The best part of our job in building for 
the future is that in so doing we are 
benefiting ourselves in the meanime. 

A little more than a year ago a young 
man bought a rundown farm in this com 
munity. It is a kind of farm that is be- 
oming far too numerous in the cornbelt. 
This particular place had been grain 

farmed for more than thirty years. Not 
in acre of legumes had been grown on it 
nor a load of manure hauled out to the 
fields. The farm was sold because the 
returns from the grain grown scarcely 
would pay the taxes. 

This young man was fully aware of the 
farm’s condition. He has, however, 
séveral items in his favor. In the first 
place, he is young in years; secondly, the 
farm is well located; and, last, he has 
planned a crop rotation that eventually 
will make him money. 

The outstanding part of his plan is the 
seeding within the next five years of every 
acre of tillable land to some legume. He 
is using sweet clover, alfalfa and hubam. 
\ herd of high grade dairy cows is now 
grazing on the sweet clover and is paying 
weekly dividends to the young man for 
his efforts. He is planning for the future 
and is getting well paid as he goes.— 

» Nebr. 
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‘Coast to Coast” 


reception 
verified hy Miraco Users 


Fvery Miraco user is an enthusiastic 
io 4- these letters are typical of 
the many we receive. 

West Virginia Hears Australia 
Got 2-XB Wellington, Australia, plain 
last might at 12:45 A . over the 
Miraco. I am delighted and would not 
trade for any instrument in town.— 
Geo. B caster, Glenn 


W. Va. 

Indiana Hears England 
During the International Test, was 
successful in bringing in 2L0 Le ondon, 
also Mapshester. “Bowiand on = 


Wisconsin Hears France 
Have received over 60 stations with 
the Miraco, San Francisco to New 
York City—also Sheffield 
Paris, F ce Hu. 


towa Hears:Coast to Coast 
I can say Miraco is a wonder. We 
have received stations from coast to 
E. Puder- 


coast 


ylesged wil 

poe wat teen Now, York, took" 

fornia. Waverly, N. ¥. 
island Gets Distance 
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WonbeERFUL VALUES IN RADIOS! 


Rev. Thos. E. Owen, St. Patrick's Rectory, Rossie, N. Y. writes: “I tuned in 
four different European stations last week on my Miraco. My guests and I 
heard 5NO Newcastle, England, very clearly—a piano solo from Rigoletto. 
Also heard v« vice in Italian announce IRO, Rome, Italy.” Earl C. Way, Cole 
man, Pa. says “Believe Miraco the best distance-getter for the price. Have 
picked up Paris, Cuba, Porto Rico, England, Scotland and 98 other 
stations including California.” J. A. West, Augusta, Kansas, reports “I have 
tuned in on my Miraco several stations in Canada, two in Mexico, one in Cuba 
—and over 50 in U. 8. from California to New York.” 


Reports from their many users in every state prove Miraco Tuned Radio 
Frequency Mecsivers— sot rock bottom prices—have sicteney of sets costing up 
to times as much. Remember that Miraco Sets are the uct 
of a long established, reputable manufacturer—pioneer a 
seta. They come completely built, thoroughly tested and factory guar- 
by one of Ammerlen’s s oldest and most reliable mak of quality 
te connect. Easy iners to operate. n ‘tir ~ 
ied. Send for further evidence tha that they are Radio's Le The 
ivers. Al bear jorgement of 
now for latest Dulletine, 
y frm psera, 
to 


Other MiracoLong Distance Sets 145 
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deserves its title, 





he lmeroved Miraco 1925 Model MW—with Miraco Model R. pe 

itch, phone jack, etc.—isafour ‘Radio's finest -priced quality re- 
tube outfit that users in every state ."* One tube « as as tuned radio 
eutpestermn ene cutetetapese ogte twice ae lifer and det & — 
ay - aa OD T Rate Baoss eiereae 

° > a. f. am , uses store 
Beation: Solid M v ca Value sttery or y gel. Never euch value oe~ 
youd at ly $14.35. 


The Marveious Miraco ‘‘Uitra 5'’—five tube set, solid mahogany cabinet, $75.00 


~All the Proof you want is waiting for You! 


All Miracos are built of finest parts obtainable. Made, 
by pioncer builders of sets. Priced low because sold in immense —_ 
— <<! 
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Send coupo" MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION ® 
Sf der 


424-8 E. 8th St., Gastaneti. o. 
Send free literature, Special Offer and fall particulars 

{ } USER [( ] AGENT [ ] DEALER 
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They came, 
they saw, 


alifornia 


‘for your family’s sake 


——— offers a better chance for you to succeed. It offers a 
greater opportunity to your children. It offers 2 happier life to your 
wife. No matter what type of farming you want to follow you can get 
more reward for your labor here, if you have a reasonable stake to get 
started. The first step is to send coupon below for “Farming in California,” 
an 84 page booklet that answers all your questions. It covers various 
types of farming—poultry, raising, fruit growing, dairying, etc., it tells 
about soils, credits, irrigation, climate, co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions, living conditions, Sixteen chapters of facts—written by unbiased 
authorities. It will be sent free by Cauirorntans Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization of citizens interested only in the sound development of the 
state. Catirornians Inc, will help to get you well located here. Send 
coupon below now for “Farming in California.” Address CALIFrorNIANS 
Inc., San Francisco, California. 





they stayed 


oe — for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





“Here you can count on 
eges through all the 
winter months which you 
can sell at a price which 
a the city people 


—Mars. T. 

ye 
“I am particularly enthu- 
siastic about the quality 
of this soil, which is won- 
derfully rich and produ >- 
tive while the presence of 
sand in it makes it easy 

to work.’ 

—W. F. D., 

PETALUMA, 












“4, Californians ne 


Headquarters, San Francisco, 
140 Montgomery St., Room 906 
Please send me the booklet, 
“Farming in California.” 
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10 minutes 
pleasure to 
the drop — 
I5 drops to 
the box — 


Drops 


— also Menthol Cough op 


m the orange-colored 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 


Famous since 1847 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 











paint. It comes in the form of a dry power and all | 


that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside orinside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks |ike 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much 
Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you, also color card and full 


information showing you how you can save a g 
many dollars. 


Write today. 











10 choice, assorted varieties, 


DAHLIAS Postpaid $1.25. Catalog free. 


Gill's Dehlia Garden, Washougal, Washington 





Successful Farmers like Successful Farming 
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THE GRACEFUL SYRINGA 

My favorite shrub has always been 
the syringa, with Spirea Van Houttei, or 
bridal wreath, as a close second. They 
are both white, but there is nothing mo- 
notonous about either their form or col- 
oring. 

The syringa is a hardy, free flowering 












shrub, often attaining a height of seven 
feet, and sometimes growing as tall as 
ten feet. The showy, exceedingly fra- 
grant flowers are borne in prodigal pro- 
fusion in the spring. This shrub is very 
valuable in landscaping, due to its beau- 
tiful foliage, as well as its extreme hardi- 
ness. It has the minimum of insect ene- 
mies and blooms well in direct sunlight, 








The Spirea Van Houttei makes a good 


appearance 


or partial shade. The blossoms greatly 
resemble the orange blossom in form, 
size and fragrance. Unless the ground 
is very poor, the shrub will bloom spar- 
| ingly all summer long. 

The Spirea Van Houttei is the grand- 
est of all the spireas, to me. Its com- 
mon name, bridal wreath, is very appro- 
priate, as when in blossom, a single 
spray will form a perfect wreath of ex- 
quisite daintiness. It is perfectly hardy, 
and is a magnificent shrub for almost 
any location. It is especially desirable 
for filling in an awkward space or corner. 
One of the most.charming uses to which 
I have seen it put, was to fill in the 
corners at either side of a flight of five 
steps, leading up to a cool and inviting 
porch. The steps-were stone, and these, 
flanked with the riotous extravagance of 
the blooming sprays, made a beautiful 
picture. This shrub bursts into almost 
simultaneous bloom in May, and con- 
tinues blooming till the latter part of 
June. The fresh greenness of its foliage 
is retained thruout the summer. If you 
haven’t this well-loved shrub, and don’t 
know what it is, look at your neighbors’ 
next May. One would be pretty safe in 
| assuming that you would have one of 

your own to look at by the following 
| May—N. P. 


| PLANTING HOME GROUNDS FOR 
QUICK RESULTS 

Not all who love beautiful home sur- 
roundings have homes of their own, and 
some who have homes of their own need 
quick effects until they can make their 
| permanent plantings give results. For 
| these there are bulbs, bedding plants, 
and annuals that will take the place, tem- 
porarily, of nearly every kind of hardy 
shrub and perennial. ‘Trees, of course, 
cannot be duplicated, but a large variety 
of ricinus (castor oil bean) if placed in 
very rich ground will grow as large as a 
small tree. The musa or banana plant 
started early and set outside in May will 
make very large plants by fall, and their 
tropical effect cannot be had in any 
hardy plant. This is true also of cannas, 
and the canna has become one of the most 
popular plants for ornamenting home 
grounds or parks. They are very easily 
grown and produce a fine effect quickly. 
The castor bean and canna are the two 
best plants for quick backgrounds or 
screens and are often used even when the 

















hardy planting is well established, and 
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You Have Never Seen a Bush Like This Before 





Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
where it is grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 
be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter. To introduce 
our catalog, we will give the 
above with an order for 


JapaneseRoseBushes 
Five for (0c 











The Year Round. 
mail, for 10c¢ (coin) and 2c postage. 
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BULB 50 Orchid Gladiolus Bulbs, all colors, al! 
sizes, 60c, 5 Royal Cannas, 50c. 5 House 
Plants, 30c. 5 Gera..iums. 30c. 5 Chrysanthemums, 30c, 6 Cole- 
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by the best landscape gardeners. A few 
eents will buy an abundance of castor 
bean seed, while canna bulbs are not at all 
expensive. Sunflowers, cosmos and holly- 
hocks grow tall and bloom freely, and will 
add variety. 

The moonflower is one of the most rap- 
id-growing vines we can plant, and it 
makes a dense covering. I have seen the 
vines spread over the whole end of a two- 
story house, and covered with great white 
fragrant blooms every night from mid- 
summer until frost. It is best to get 
small plants of these from the greenhouse. 
The balsam apple is another fine vine and 
is grown from seed. 

While the flowers are not showy, the 
red fruits when ripe are pretty, and when 
they burst they show a darker flaming red 
and scatter seeds covered with a film of 
the same color. It is a very rapid grower, 
and valuable for covering objects one 
wishes to hide. For a trellis or porch 
vine where density is not essential the 
cypress vine, Madeira vine, and flowering 
bean are all fine. The Madeira grows 
from tubers, and is one of the fastest 
growers I have ever planted. The foliage 
is thick and waxy and never troubled by 
insects. It does not get dusty like rough- 
surfaced vines. The flowers, which ap- 
pear in the fall in slender racemes, have a 
most delightful fragrance that fills the 
air, but is not oppressive. As the tubers | 
are as easily kept in the cellar as potatoes 
it is a valuable vine for anyone. The 
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or all-day | 

















grape makes a good screen vine for grow- 
ing on high division fences, and it has 4 
added advantage of utility, but will not be | 
fully effective the first year. To get the | 
finest foliage and fruit, sod should not be | 
allowed to form right up to the roots, but | 
a mulch of straw will not be unsightly 
where we would use such a screen. Tree 
leaves will do as well 

There are so many showy annuals for 
all kinds of beds and border plantings that 
it is not necessary to describe them. With | 
a good selecticn, flowers may be had from | 
June to Septe mber, and there are few 
places where low shrubs and hardy peren- 
nials grow that suitable annuals may not | 
be used instead without loss of beauty.— 


L. H. 


GROW FLOWERS FOR CUTTING IN | 
THE GARDEN 
The flowers for cutting are best grown | 
in the garden for several reasons. In 
the first place you can care for them 
with much less labor if in a row with the 
vegetables. Then they will grow better 
and make finer blooms, which is what is 
wanted. Most of the best cut flowers 
are not very effective in beds or borders 
The gladioli is about the finest variety 
we have for main dependence; The aster 
will come in the fall and while itis used 
some for border plants the flowers co.>¢ 
so late and the foliage is not specially 
attractive, and growing in the garden 
gives so much finer blooms that there is 
where I would put them. Cornflowers, 
scabiosa, stocks, tuberoses, and snap- 
dragons are other good cut flowers for 
gardens. I always liked a row of mixed 
roses there also, for they do better. 
Bordering a garden path with pinks was 
the good old-fashioned plan.—L. H. 


PLANT LICE ON HOUSE PLANTS 


What will kill the small green insects on 
my houseplants? They are thick on the 
stems.—Mrs. G. R. S., Mo. 

Ordinary laundry soap dissolved at the | 
rate of a pound to five gallons of water 
will serve well as either a dip or spray. 
Or you can use a teaspoonful of forty per- 
cent nicotine sulphate in a gallon of water 
in which you have dissolved a cubie inch 
ef hard laundry soap. Spray thoroly, or 
dip the plants carefully. 





Do not put off buying seed. The tail 
end of the seed season means lower quality 
as a rule. 











QUICK QUAKER—Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
That’s quicker than toast 


O feel better all day long, start with hot 

oats and milk’"—scores of doctors, food 
editors of magazines and dieticians now are 
urging for children and grown-ups. 


Note then, how easy it riow is to have 
this most delicious of hot breakfasts. 


Ouick Quaker, a new kind of Quaker Oats, 
cooks in less time than coffee—you can prepare 
it while the fruit is being served. From the 
time you start till the time you serve—3 min- 
utes; five minutes at the most. 

All that rich flavor that won the world 
to Quaker you'll find here, all that smooth 


The grains are cut before flaking and rolled very 
thin. That's the only difference. 


Try Quick Quaker—you will like it. 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats— 
the kind you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


deliciousness. 


They cook faster. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 






Medium: 


Large: 


1% pounds; 


3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 











Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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The canna is a very heavy feeder and 3 -™ PR lil 

needs to have a deep rich soil to make 2 Id lady, 7 f 
| a good growth. It does not matter what = An ww & ee 2 by 
| kind of manure is used, and there is no! > fh 
danger of getting too much of it if you f 

can furnish some extra moisture during | F t pS puees, | 

the dry summer months. The canna is|[¥ vi. horseback and playing tennis 
|a moisture lover, and while it will grow |} y withina year. A little child, 


‘ ; ; , paralyzed, was playing about 
and bloom in the ordinary soil and on the house after weatine @ 
without extra water it well repays the #4 Philo Burt Appliance three 
use of both manure and water. Fine “mm weeks. We havesuccessfully 
tropical foliage is the crowning beauty treated more than 50,000cases the past 21 years, 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
a steel jackets. 
. Every sufferer with a weak- 
. ate enedcr ay spine owes 
° AR R I VAL meelf to Investigate 


thorough ett, 








We want to introduce our bargain yeney se ving ag : i ae, 
catalog to thousands of farmers and we e 3 ae re a a di ae ‘ 

method of offering these extra special cut price - <a ant : i Send For Our Free Book. 
useful articles at prices lower than you will ever be : 

able to buy them for again. 

Don't hesitate to order as we will gladly return your money if you 
are not more than pleased with this bargain. 

Special extracrdinary by n A brand new government O. D. 
wool blouse or jmoket of heavy all wool serge and melt a 


materials, of the finest lity obtaina ble Neatly tailored, with 

foes seakcts, come are ned Cah bhelt eptecn choth.  Aboslutely Cannas used as a screen 
a garment that could not be manufactured at four times ¢ Ir spe cial 
bargain price “Bises 34 te 42 «($1.00 plus postage, or 2 "for $3.80 
plus postage . . . . 
Khaki coats like pictured shove only made of cotton khaki. of this plant and this 18 secured only if 
Brand new mazes 34 to 45. Speci! O8e plus postage. 


Khaki coats reciained by the government Siaee 32 to 37. the growth 4 gang E good ~ - 
 pagipariy is to make the row or with a de- 
Guaranteed vresion next the plants aod to til ses |S@Hling Brushes Pays 
|| with a mulch of stable manure. It will eli: 
I Pe =a { be hidden by the foliage of the cannas Better than Milking 


-S-F ield as £ and the bordering plants very soon, and P 
then during the dry weather water can Cows: or slaving on the farm 


Shoe | be poured into this depression—L. C. * sixteen hours a day and 


USE THE WISTARIA MORE it pays twelve months of the year. 
The wisteria is not as much used as it I farmed for ten years. I have 
deserves, considering that it makes one of |manufactured and sold sanitary 
the eon handsome apse poreh | brushes for eleven years. I know 
vines we have, covering & very iarge space , ’ 
| with any density desired, and Seating a the farmer s problems. 
| bountiful supply of very fragrant lavender I believe some farmers: should be 
U. 8 Army Field Shows. Made of the best leather obtainable blooms in the spring. The foliage is|salesmen. If you would like to be 


llowe tong ve cover inside: solid leather counter- 

alws ays clean and not bothered by insects . ° 

u © gy wt impossible to wear thera ou . 

Sines’ § to 12. A $5.00 Rhos Special price Plus Postage $2.08. 'so far as I have ever discovered. The a salesman, write me today Time 


sssin Aveny 2ot Wail Shoes wood does not kill back in the coldest | 18 mCney- 
$5.25 Plus Postage. winters, and it is exceedingly hardy any-| [¢ will only cost you a stamp and 


i -ihichue)- Mell] -Ba-lacte ir \Relclic where. While it has been grown from ten minutes’ time and it may 


seeds, it is better to get a young field- i - ‘ lif 

U. S. SALVAGE CO grown root. It spreads so far that one |™mean a great change in your life. 
good root will serve a better peem than 

7 patie ie FP coveral ordinary Vines.—L. C. J. H. NORTRIDGE 


STARTING ‘GERANIUMS 
Corn Belt Has Too WF start geraniums ee | bloom 


cuttings from the jlants in 


Many “Tired” Pastures | April or May, and start them in sand. 
, pty 2 ie neath | For only a few cuttings a large saucer ake SELLING SHURTS 
Ca eeeece diffecnnt veassn. || filled with sand will do. Place the slips 














President of the North Ridge Brush Company, 
Dep . Freeport, Illinois 











permanent pastures. For different reasons 


these fields cannot be used profitably for || rather closely together near the edge and ale 
other crop# and too a i them no || keep the sand wet at all times. $20 a Day Easy! 
onger produce the grass they should. A better way, if you have more cut- Na) 
_ There are, however, many ways to make || tings, is to take an eight- or a ten-inch 
—- ae nd + ae = by Le flower pot, place plenty of good drainage 
as Cieek” widleden won can't afford || im the bottom, broken crockery, char- 
to miss the article on this subject written || coal, or pebbles, and fill with sand. Then 
by Kirk Fox for the April number of Suc- || procure a two and a half- or a three- 
essful Farming. It tells you just how || inch pot, place a cork in the opening in 
you can make it a profitable field. You the bottom to make it water tight, sink 
can make it produce twice as much or ° . : 
thrice as much as before and at compara- it In the sand to the edge of its rim and 
tively little expense, The suggestions in || keep filled with water. Place the cut- 
this one article will pay you a hundred- tings in the sand, water them, and the 
fold for your small investment in Success- pot being porous will then keep them 
ful Forming. And, — — are moist. 
many more articies of equal value 7 4 

Every issue of Successful Farming con- . When the tiny roots are about a half- 

inch long, transplant to a small pot, and 


tains literally dozens of money saving and 
money making suggestions. later to a larger one. 


Please look at your address label now — the _— pinched - so the 
and make sure that your subscription is plants may make a strong and vigorous 
paid to include the April number. growth and when they are allowed to and itneee wanes’. 
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DES MOINES IOWA Old plants, if pretty and shapely, may 
be removed to pots for the winter dis- 
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play and the over-large and scraggy ones 
may be lifted and placed in boxes in the 
cellar, or they may be hung up by the 
roots. They come out beautifully in the 
spring, —— if they are trimmed or 
cut back. 


The best soil for various flower pur- 


poses is rotted sod. It is made by cut- 
ting sod to a depth of two or three 
inches, lifting and piling it in layers 
alternately with cow manure and leaving 
until it is friable and mellow. 

If piled up in the spring it should be 
ready for use by fall. A good substitute 
is the soil from just beneath the lifted 
sod. 


DON’T FORGET SWEET PEAS 


No matter where I am living or what 
I am doing, I always have a row of sweet 

eas. 
I plant them very early in the spring, 
never later than the first week in March 
as far north as Kansas. Buy the best 
seed possible; this is most important, 
ordering from a reliable seedsman is 
best. It is foolish to plant poor or old 
seed. 

As I am not over-strong I have some- 
one plow my trench with a walking plow, 
two or three times over, making a fur- 
row about a foot deep. I use one-quarter 
pound of seed and have a row 60 feet 
long. With a child’s wagon, a galvan- 
ized bushel measure and a spade I bring 
rich earth, well-rotted manure and a 
quantity of wood ashes, put this mixture 
in the bottom of the trench, cover with 
two or three inches of garden soil, plant 
the seed evenly apart and cover with an 
inch and a half of soil. 

Fill in earth as they grow, cultivate 
well and keep moist, furnish wire net- 
ting support, plant in a different place 
each year. My peas are usually taller 
than I am, and that is five feet five 
inches. I often pick as many as a two- 
gallon crock will hold. They are really 
wonderful, even in dry summers in west- 
ern Kansas—A. W. W. 


ROOTING FAVORITE ROSES 


To root a few cuttings of our favorite 
roses, whether tea or hardy varieties, is 
simple. You need glass jars for covering 
each slip. Take the slip when the bloom 
is ready to drop if you can, for it is in 
prime condition at this time. The thick- 
ened portion where the stem attaches to 
the old branch is the quickest and strong- 
est rooting spot on it, and I prefer to slice 
off a little of the old bark with it to be sure 
and get the full heel. I pinch off all but 
two leaves and set the slip down on the 
east side of the old bush with at least two 
inches of it in the ground. If too long to 
fit in the jar you have to cover it, you can 
cut it back as much as is needed, but do not 
remove all the leaves or it will never root. 
It can be left, there all summer, but if the 
sun gets too hot it may scale the leaves. 
The jar can be removed when the plants 
start active growth.—R. R. 


KEEPING COLOR IN THE BORDER 


Shrubs bloom only for a short period, 
with but few exceptions. To keep the 
border dotted with flowers it is essential 
to plant carefully such shrubs as bloom 
at different seasons so far as that is pos- 
sible, and to select a list of hardy per- 
ennials that will furnish bloom to sup- 
plement them. Such bulbs as gladioli 
and the hardy lilies may be used also. 
lhe Japan quince is about the earliest 
bloomer, and the spireas are next, of the 
finer shrubs, while mock oranges will 
come into bloom but little later, and by 
the time they are gone the altheas are 
blooming. This set, used with some 
others for variety, is considered one of 
thé best, and is often planted. Peonies, 
phlex, hardy larkspurs, and many other 
herbaceous perennials offer a good selec- 
tion to help outeR, R, 
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Now You Can Have the 


Extras You’ve Always Wanted 
Earn a Steady Salary at Home Making Heirloom Rugs for Us 
WE BUY THE RUGS YOU MAKE 


O more skimping and worrying about 
how to make ends meet. No more 
asking the “impossible” of our regu- 

lar income these h cost of living days. 
There are lots and lets of so-called income 
makers on the market and lots of home 
occupations advertised, but Weaving Rugs 
has many advantages and is much more of 
@ money-maker than any of them. Weaving 
Rugs carries no disappointment or fatigue 
with it. It is really easy and lots of fun— 
so easy in fact that we guarantee anybody 
can easily learn to weave. Just two easy 
operations—that’s all. Every member of the 
family can help and everybody likes to weave 
rugs—that’s the beauty of it; and there will 
always be a call for your rugs. ~ 


Here’s an example of the money you make 
and how to take each simple step in mak- 
ing it. First of all we are anxious to buy 
Standard Heirloom Yarn Rugs 27” x 54” in 
dozen lots from you, and pay you hand- 
somely for your work. You can quickly learn 
to weave such a rug in an hour, making as 
many a day as you have time for. The 
speed is largely up to u. And happy— 
there’s no feeling that ate earning your 
own way to independence. One of our friends 
has woven at the rate of a tion rug 
in 32 minutes. Weaving from o’clock to 
9 o'clock each evening this operator, by 
weaving five nights per week can turn out 
about 20 rugs. 

We actually sign a WEAVING OON- 
TRAOT to buy all the Heirloom Rugs you 
can make from your loom for a period of 
five years. Before the first year is up your 
weaving shows a handsome profit. 

If you prefer to be in business for 
self, we help you find neighborhood work. 
But—remember, you need do no canvassing 
or selling unless you wish to do so, as we 
need Standard Heirloom Rugs and will pay 
you well for all of these rugs you make and 
send to us. 


e 
Heirloom Rug Weaver. Easy le, light 
in weight, a rapid weaver of just the right 
size so that you can place it conveniently 
and comfortably in your sitting 

room. The o home loom we 

know of ore which you 
can sit comfortably and 





without tedious pedal footwork, see exactly 
what you are doing just as the up-to-date 
typist sees her work on a visible typewriter. 


The Heirloom Rug Weaver comes to you 
EXPRESS PREPAID already set up with 
the warp fixed in the loom and a rug already 
started for you so that you can actually 
start things going without a moment's de- 
lay. Nothing to be put together—no ad- 
justments to be made—nothing to get out 
of order. As far as learning how to weave 
is concerned, there is an instruction card 
that goes with the loom that is so easy to 
read and simple to understand that in a 
few moments you can be weaving merrily 
away turning out your rugs at a speed that 
is almost unbelievable. 

This is what makes it so easy to earn 
your first pay check and keep them coming 
as often as you say. 

Just as soon as you start to make rugs 
for us we send you a Weaving Contract 
which protects you and binds the agreement 
on our part to take from you all the rugs 
you make in accordance with terms of the 
Contract. On the other hand, you are not 
bound by this agreement to send us even 
one rug unless you choose. 

But—there is a big demand for our Heir- 
loom Rugs. We need more rugs right now. 
That’s the reason we are advertising for 
more home weavers and are ready to make 
you a special offer if we hear from you 
quickly. 


To back up all the claims we make for 
the Heirloom Rug Weaver, we give our home 
weavers a ten-year guarantee md, backed 
by a reliable company, with plenty of capital 
to make good every statement made. 


Don’t sit back and think about the money 
you would like to be earning as a rug 
weaver. Other folks are actually getting 
started on their income makers now while 
you're wondering whether you can do it or 
not. We offer you easy home employment 
that’s a real joy to do with a real “pay 
day as often as you say.” Don’t hesitate; 
fill in the coupon today and we will send 
you complete information. Nothing to lose 
and ev to gain by sending in the 
coupon now. It doesn’t obligate you at all. 
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HOME DEPARIMENL 











COUNT UP THE SUNNY DAYS 


HAD always thought of March as 

being a dark and dreary month until 
last year when I visited in a home that 
“eounted up the sunny days.” All thru 
the month this family of youngsters ob- 
served the happy habit of marking on the 
calendar each night what had happened 
thru the day. If the day was bright and 
sunny the calendar was marked with a 
yellow crayon; if the day was gloomy the 
calendar was marked with black. They 
recorded their birthdays, they wrote down 
the spring birds which they had seen that 
day, they mentioned the first spring flow- 
ers, in fact they kept a little dary of all 
those little happenmgs which are of so 
much interest to children. 

At the end of the month they counted 
to find that the happy, sunny days were 
far more numerous than the dark, gloomy 
ones. I was so 
surprised that I 


the same and screwed it up good and tight. 
In time, instead of my smile being a mask 
it was a part of me; when I got up in the 
morning the smile got up too. It reacted 
on my system to such an extent that my 
throbbing nerves were calmed. I could 
not be as snippy with the little folks when 
I was ‘smiley’ as I intended; when I looked 
pleasant, I could not nag their ‘papa- 
father’ (as they called him), or at any rate 
the nagging had no sting to it.” 

“Well, little Mother,” I said, “I always 
intend to calm down and stop ‘looking so 
woe-begone and weary as soon as the Kid 
dies get a little older—when Junior quits 
being such a teary-eyed cherub and when 
Buster does not have the colic so regularly 
and when Sister gets over being so de- 
structive and vindictive and—” 

“There’s the trouble, my dear,” was 
the gentle interruption. “Start this very 

moment; give 
yourself no ex- 





decided to keep a 
little mental cal- 
endar for myself 
and count up my 
sunny days, for 
there really are a 
lot of them in 
this world.—N. H. 


TRY A “SMILE 
MASK”’ 

{ was talking 
one day to one of 
the dearest of lit- 
tle ladies whom 
I have ever been 
privileged to call 
‘‘my friend.” She 
is seventy years 
passed, but oh, 
such a beautiful 
face, such a kind- 
ly smile, such un- 
ruffed calmness, 
such a placidity 
of manner that to 
be with her only a 
few moments al- 
ways serves to 
counteract even 
the bitterest of 
disappointments. 
To be with her quiets my jumping nerves 
after a hectic day for which farm mothers 
are noted—days full of disarranged plans, 
of budgets that can not be budged, de- 
layed meals, hurry-up calls, burnt or cut 
wee fingers, stubbed toes; days when the 
pigs live in the garden, the calves in the 
sweet corn; days when the well has de- 
cided to go ‘dry for a season, necessitating 
a siege of water-hauling from the spring— 
but in her presence as she sits in her easy 
chair, opened Bible in hand, all the little 
worries and “fretments” of my day seem 
so trivial and inconsequential. 

Naturally, I asked the secret, knowing 
she had had an exceptionally stormy life. 

“Long ago I learned to smile whether 
things were bad, worse or worst. The 
more dreadful the calamity the wider my 
smile (I do not mean the mane grin that 
some adopt instead of asmile, but I mean 
the pleasant relaxation of the facial 
muscles, the opposite of the combined 
brow-wrinkling, frowning scowl). Some- 
times I felt very insincere and deceitful, 
but I put on my pleasant smile-mask just 





ACROSS THE RIVER 


From my home, on the hilltop, 
I sometimes stop my play 
To gaze across the river 

2 Where all things seem far away. 


I'can spy a distant village 
Dotted with some little trees, 
And they all look so tiny, 
Just about up to my knees, round 


*. At dusk, there comes a speeding 

Y On a narrow winding rail, 

; A wee train, with a smokestack, 
Pufting back a curly trail. 


Orice the apple man said, ‘‘Sonny, 
Would you like a little spin? 
I'm going to yender village.’ 
And I hopped right in. 


But when we reached the oo bank 
Things were no longer small, 

The trees were high as my trees, y you get to the 
And houses had grown tall! 


—Lillian Duncan Fox. 





cuse at all for lay- 
ing aside your 
smile. When Jun- 
ior stops crying 
at the drop of the 
hat, he may start 
teasing the cats 
and dogs; when 
Buster gets over 
his colic, he may 
find some whoop- 
ing cough lying a- 
loose some- 
where; when Sis- 
ter is thru cutting 
up her doll clothes 
and tearing the 
catalogs to pieces, 
she will probably 
dawdle over her 
dish washing; 

when Dexter and 


place where you 
do not have to 
call a family coun- 
cil to decide upon 
the best way to 
spend that last 
quarter, then you 
may have to solve 
the problem of 
keeping the young folks at home on the 
farm or helping t chess choose the proper 
associates or your health may not be 
good. Don’t you see, there will never 
come a time in this life when you will be 
absolutely free from all worry so that 
you can begin looking pleasant and happy. 
Jo not wait to put yourself in trainin 
but start as soon as you get home. I 
Dexter, engrossed in his daily, has for- 
gotten to keep close tab on the kiddies’ 
perfectly normal antics and there’s an 
A No. 1 scrap in progress over the bi 
ball, step right in, roll up your sleeves an 
stre 1ighten things ‘out with all the firmness 
you please but also with that smile. Keep 
it screwed up good and tight. There 
the key,” she concluded, patting | her Bible. 
“He has promised to he p you.’ 

“If the expression on my face will help 
others as yours does me, I will certainly 
try your ‘smile-mask’,” I promised. 

“One more thing: do a forget to bear 
one another’s burdens. Your own will 
dissolve in the happiness that comes from 
putting self last.’-—Elizabeth Mack. 
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et me put these- 


Up-to-Date Rugs 
in your‘Home 
at My Risk / 


Rug Book FREE 
Beautifully Illustrated in Actual Colors 


Write today for the beautiful Olson Rug Book 
that has saved millions of dollars for home lovers. 
This book shows all the fashionable new shades 
end patterns in actual colors in rooms arranged 
by experts and explains my FREE TRIAL offer. 


Save half the money you planned 
to spend for rugs. Send in your 
OLD RUGS, CARPETS, Clothing 


and let us weave them into rich, new Olson Rugs 
in one week's time. 
Your old rugs and carpets are valuable. Don't 
throw he away or sell them for a few cents. Send 
them to us to be reclaimed. When your old material 
reaches us, we wash, picker, card, comb and bleach 
G—shenes spin it into the finest kind of rug yarn and 
dye it any color you wish. It is then firmly woven on 
— ela ol looms into brand new Olson Rugs— 
the same smooth vel vate eee surface you 
find ‘a n the | high 


——— a co Olson Rugs 
ore Sees le to give twice 


guarantee complete satisfac- 
Free ee Trial tion’ If not delighted with new 


rugs we pay for your material. 
Freight or 


PAY Express, 
‘ost from all states. Mail coupon 








| 


f FREE RUG BOOK COUPON 


OLSON RUG CO., 
sil Dept. B-24, Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail to me, FREE, your new Rug Book 
a in colors and your Free Trial offer: 


& Name 


Town 


NOTE—To those writing promp’ “will in- a | 
a clude, FREE, the wonderful new not we wl 


Guides for home decorating. 
Sy ppheplp: <q RR 
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SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 











THE ART OF SERVING 


Many people declare that they would 
like to set an attractive table and serve 
the food with regard to the rules of good 
form, but it takes too much time and work 
to accomplish that end. Now as a matter 
of fact mastering the art of serving and 
observing a few sumple rules will anhaber 
and food and time, three important things 
in these days of high prices, besides giving 
an atmosphere to the household that 
nothing else can. In fact the dining room 
is the most important room in the house 
since your children may some day sit at 
table with the great of the earth, and the 
education you give them in serving and 
eating f will be worth more than any 
money you may lay by for them. 

Instead of placing the things haphazard 
on the table, group them at the head of 
the table for the host te serve. In case 
the father must be absent the mother 
or one of the older children can do it. 
Have a pile of hot plates at the right and 
the food at the left with a sharp knife to 
carve the meat, and in a few minutes 
without haste, waste or disorder the plates 
can all be served. The mother or an older 
child can serve the extra vegetable, some- 
body else can fill the water glasses, and 
when all are served the bread and butter 
can be passed. From the trouble to get a 
hot plate in many homes one mhight think 
it was expensive to set the plates in the 
warmer ten minutes before dinner. 

If you are in a great hurry the meat may 
be nicely carved in the kitchen and laid 
in orderly fashion on a hot platter. In 
this way, particularly with chicken, the 
best pieces and the poorer ones can be 
equally apportioned so that each person 
gets slices of white and dark meat. Fish 
can be separated before cooking into siz- 
able pieces for the table and is thus easier 
to handle. The same may be said of 
steak that is rolled in flour before cooking. 
Everything can be daintily and tempt- 
ingly eng +" rs — = an awe 
attractive than if the things look as if the ; : 
were thrown on. With the food near the a a 
one who serves, the spreads and relishes 
can be placed at advantageous places 
for others to pass, as the carver must have 


elbow room for good work. Ps ae The new 
potatoes in a little mound on the plate “Mark 77) 
near the meat and the second vegetable et Day Special 

near it is easy for even children to eat 


daintily. Most persons in serving gravy 
give a skillful little twist with the gravy -—a4lbhb 


ladle and put the sauce in a crater im the ; 7 
mound of cansbea potato. in raisins 
Simplify Service in Busy Times- 

The pie, pudding, sauce or second vege- 
table may be in place at each cover when 
the people sit down if it is a busy season. 
For hot tomatoes or other vegetable that 
cannot be served on a plate with the rest 
of the dinner it is easy to heat the sauce 
dishes. Of course when guests are present, 
or when the meal is more leisurely, it is 
nice for one of the children to remove the 
plates before the dessert is served, and 


- vegetables may Pa — a * a@ mem- e aL. 
Seed ial eal Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


the other months there is ample time 





Extra Good Dainties 
—so easy to make 


Drop cookies with raisins! What a joy it is to see 
the happy look they put into the eyes of the men- 
folk and the kiddies! . 


No matter how pressed you are for time, here is 
a “treat” you can always give your family. No 
rolling and cutting—no fussing to keep the dough 
from sticking to the board and pin. See how easy 
and quick they are to make according to the tested 
recipe given below. 

Filled with rich, fruity raisins, they are not only 
delicious—but also substantial, nourishing food — 
ideal for school and field luncheons. And they keep 
fresh far longer than plain, rolled cookies. 

Always make Raisin Drop Cookies in big batches. 
And put the cooky jar where the kiddies can find it. 


Do you know the many other ways in which 
raisins can help you to serve more tempting meals 
—even on the busiest days? Many time-saving 
hints and practical recipes are given in the folder, 
“Short Cuts to Food Men Really Like.” Use the 
coupon below to send for it today—also the new 
46 page book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 

Raisin Drop Cookies —Cream % cup shortening with 1 cup sugar 
(granulated or brown),add }Scup milk, 156cups flour elfted with }6teaspoon 
salt, 4 teaspoon a and 1 teaspoon each cinna- 

mon, nutmeg, ginger and 1 cup raisinsand 1% cups 


rolled oats. 34 cup chopped walnuts may be added 
if desired. Drop on greased pan 3 inches apart and 





























Plump, tender seedless rai- 
sins grown in the famous San 
Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys of California, now 
come in this new, money- 
_ saving package. Ask your 
grocer 

os 

Grown and packed by 























to s@rve and eat in leisurely fashion. All O F > & es 2... hen Se 
young folks love ceremony and style and A co-operative association of 16,500 individual growers 
good usage in home life and when they go . 

out into the world they will rise up to call hehel te <a 
the parents blessed who taught them to FREE —the valu- mt ml at ena 

be at ease at any refined table and to know oh py Please send me free of charge, as indicated by crosses: 

ag om the he gh best people Really Like’’— also o = folder, “Short Cuts to Food Men Really Like.” 

In soc lie; no e as regards the new 46 book, 0 The 46 page book, “Recipes with Raisins."’ 

money or position but those who know and “Recipes wah Rai- RR TEs a Si By ee ee 
observe the little niceties of daily life that sins.” as Som Street. PGE REEL AIS RS EHP 
add so much to happiness in humble or aber City. State ue Milita 
stately homes,—Hilda Richmond. : 
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10-Day Tube FREE 


Mother! Be sure you get 


Pepsodent for your child’s teeth 


O you want 
D your child to 
have prettier teeth 
now, and better pro- 
tection from tooth 


troubles in later life? 


Mail the coupon 
then fora 10-day tube 
of Pepsodent, free. 
See what the world’s leading 
dentists urge mothers to use 
as modern science’s latest at- 
tainment in tooth care. 


* * * 


You will notice a film on 
your child’s teeth. That’s a 
frequent danger sign—an in- 
vitation for tooth troubles. 
The same stubborn film that 
you can feel by running your 
tongue across your own teeth. 
You must combat it. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices don’t fight it 
successfully. Harsh, gritty 





substances are injuri- 
ous to enamel. 


Film is the great- 
est enemy of tooth 
health. It clings to 
teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. Germs 
breed in it. The acid 
that leads to early 
decay forms. Old type meth- 
ods failed to combat it. Men 
of science engaged themselves 
in discovering an effective 
combatant. 

Now in Pepsodent, two new 
combatants are embodied— 
combatants approved by high- 
est dental authority. It cur- 
dles the film, then gently re- 
moves it. It keeps the teeth 
whiter, cleaner, more spark- 
ling. It is the modern scien- 
tifie method for better tooth 
protection. Insist upon it. Get 
a tube today. Mail the coupon. 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 


Send to 


Name 


Address 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE) am 








; You can read music like this quickly 


IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. It 
tells how tolearn toplay Piano, an, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. inners or advanced players. Your 
only expense a t 2c per day for music an used 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG, CH'CAGO 


Banish Pimples 
By Using 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


Try our new Shavi Stick, 



























THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 649, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


1753 


Péepsadéent | 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











HINDS "xz." CREAM 


Sold by druggists, department stores, 5 and 
We 8, general stores, or by mail, post- 
paid. 3 sizes: 1c, B0c, $1.00. money 
order or stamps. 


Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if you give 
name of your dealer. 


A.S.HINDSCO., Dept. 65, Portland, Me. 








Read the Successful Farming advertisements. 


March, 1925 


AT HOME 

I sometimes wonder at the number of 
times each my | that I direct my childre) 
according to the way “we did” and “were 
raised at home.” 

Mother always insisted that we put 
away our games and reading early and «|! 
retire at very nearly thesametime. Thu 
we were ready to arise early, each on 
taking up his particular job even to th: 
youn one whose duty it was to plac: 
the chairs around the table at breakfast 

There were five of us children and of 
course at times there were arguments 
and disagreements, but we learned to do 
our own tasks, take care of our own clothes 
and respect each other’s wishes. We were 
never allowed at the table unless our 
hands, faces and hair were in order. No 
one began to eat until the circle was com- 
plete. 

If there was a holiday picnic, Sunday 
school or basket ball game we all went. 
Mother did not stay home alone and work. 
I realize now that it could not always 
have been easy to provide piano, violin 
and cornet and lessons for each one, but it 
was managed somehow. Some of the 
sweetest memories of home are the even- 
ings spent in our front room (which our 


wey 
A finished piece of work meant some 
recreation or reward to follow—not al- 
ways large. When the lawn was raked 
we had a bonfire and toasted marshma!- 
lows. When all the corn was husked we 
had an oyster stew with an extra nice dish 
or two. Father’s hobby was care of our 
health. He himself bought our wraps and 
footgear and saw that they were sensible 
and warm. Many times he called us back 
after we left the yard for school to put on 
our rubbers or “button up our necks’’. 

We were taught to value our education, 
to read’a variety of things, to keep our 
eyes and ears open, to be ambitious and 
industrious. We enjoyed competition and 
if there was a fair or a contest of any sort 
we knew our folks expected us to take part 
in it and do our best work. Weren’t we 
all proud when Brother won the Jersey 
calf in a state contest? Didn’t I feel more 
like taking pains with my cooking after 
baking a prize cake? Didn’t these 
things help us to set a standard for our 
work? 

To whom is the credit due?—Mrs. A. P. 


A ST. PATRICK’S DAY SUPPER 

The invitations should emphasize the 
occasion by being written in green ink 
parodying an old Irish rhyme as follows: 

I am askin’ my friends to be Irish, 

And I'll be Irish, too! 

I’ve planned a supper for (date and hour) 

And that’ll be Irish too. 


I'll be wearin’ a trimmin’ of Irish, 
What about the likes 0’ you? 

We'll have some es in the parlor, 
And they'll be Irish, too! 


The hostess may be dressed as an Irish 
colleen, or may be “‘wearin’ of the green,’ 
a ribbon or a shamrock. 

A jolly way to start the supper is to have 
each guest find an Irish joke, pinned to her 
napkin, which she will read aloud. 

e menu consists of: 

Potato soup with chopped parsley 
Green olives and green pickles 
Chicken paddies (patties) wit peas 
Potato chi Lettuce sandwiches 
Spinach —individual nests with 
cheese eggs 
Mint sherbet or pistachio ice cream 
Sponge cup cakes with green icing 
Green candies 

A simple but effective table decoration 
is a large green tissue paper shamrock 
placed on the white linen cloth under eac!: 
guest’s plate. Either green tinted carna- 
tions or potted greenery such as sham- 
rocks or ferns should deck the center of the 
table. From this, narrow green ribbon: 
should run to each place card, whic! 
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should be cut out of stiff white cardboard 
like a tiny Irish harp and painted green or 
gold. Each place card should stand up- 
right by means of a cardboard support on 


the back and the guest’s name written 
across the ‘‘strings.”” Appropriate favors 
are candy potatoes natural size or tiny 
little market baskets filled with green 
candies. Green candles and green dishes 
also add to the color scheme. 

After the supper Irish music, vocal 
or instrumental, isenjoyable. Suchnum- 
bers as “Mother Machree,” “My Wild 
Irish Rose,” “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
“The Irish Washerwoman’”’ will pass the 
time while the hostess passes out paper 
and pencils for this potato contest. The 
prize winner is the one who can in ten 
minutes’ time list the most words spelled 
from the word “potatoes.” An Irish linen 
handkerchief or a teacup may be awarded 
for a first prize, and a candy pig as “conso- 
lation.” 

Another contest is to answer “An Irish 
Questionnaire” as follows: 

1. What jewel names the land of good 
Saint Patrick? (Emerald.) 

2. Name Ireland’s most famous piano. 
(The wash board.) 

3. What stone in Erin is world-famed? 
(Blarney stone.) 

4. What rose is named after an Irish 
lake? (Killarney.) 

5. What is the national dance on the 
“ould sod”? (Irish jig.) 

6. What animal is the pet of the parlor? 
(Pig.) 

z What musical instrument goes with 
Irish minstrelsy? (Irish harp.) ; 

8. What good old country is found in 
the neck of many a bottle? (Cork.) 

9. What color symbolizes St. Patrick? 
(Green.) 

10. What vegetable has the “taste of 
the salt o’ the earth to them”? (Potatoes.) 

“Where can yez bate thim, the whole 
wurruld o’er?”—Nancy A. Dunlea. 


JUST A GOURD 

Generally speaking, folks don’t think 
much of a gourd vine. It is not filed 
away in their minds as a thing particu- 
larly artistic or beautiful, but it can be 
just that. A few years ago I bought 
some seed of the sugar trough gourd 
variety and planted them at the back 
garden fence. The result was so sur- 
prising that the next year and last, I hid 
an unsightly place with them near the 
house. They do not make a delicate 
vine, but the huge leaves in themselves 
are pretty, and are heavy and protect- 
ing, making a dense shade. 

The frosty-white, unusual blossoms are 
lovely, the long, curling tendrils and the 
gourds of every size (for they keep put- 
ting on and on), make an interesting 
growth and this year some purple morn- 
ing glories came up with them, clung 
ind mingled with the heavier growth of 
the gourd vine with their profuse wealth 
of bloom and the effect was indescrib- 
ably beautiful. The gourds grow large 
and I placed a box for some of them to 
rest on which caused them to grow flat 
at the end. Of those I made flower pots, 
for even flower pots run into money and 
I’m not friendly to tin cans and dis- 
carded kettles. I gave away my wire 
hanging baskets that were forever dry- 
ing out, and used gourds instead. Holes 
for chains at the top and for drainage 
are easily made. I fashioned a fern dish 
of one, cutting it shallow and staining it 
green; one hangs at my cook table for 
salt, another for soft soap and yet an- 
other at the spring to use when we want 
a good old-fashioned drink of water. I’m 
planning for some bird houses made of 
gourds this summer, for the birds like 
them as homes very well indeed—Mrs, 


R.G.A 
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Mrs. Baldwin’s 


Own Story 
(Unsolicited) 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: | 

_ lam writing to tell you how I made $175.00 
in three weeks and four days right in my own 
home. I could do even better, if I set out for it 
besides doing all my house work, washing and 
ironing included. 

I have always wanted to earn my own 
spending money. For that reason I was always 
looking through magazines and newspapers 
for some sort of work I could do at home, 

Then one day, thanks to a Gearhart Knitting 
Machine Co. advertisement, I found there 
really was the kind of paying home work I had 
been looking for so long. I wrote a letter to 
the Gearhart Vennoang asking for their free 
information, In a few days, I heard from them 
telling me all about these mach and their 
work contract, also a liberal sample of knit- 
ting each cylinder would make. : 

_My husband and I talked it over. He didn’t 
think it would amount to anything. But at last 
he said—*‘ You always make a go of ev ing 
you undertake. If you want it, send for it.” 

the very next day my order went to 
the Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. for two 
knitters. I sent for two, use I knew where 
I could sell one. I sold the one, and was de- 
lighted over mine. | 

I gave the first pair of socks to my husband. 
He thought they were fine. The second pair I 
made! sent to the Company. whey! 

O. K. and wrote me they would buy all I could 








make. Then, too, the Company sent me such 
a lot of yarn and I made one sock after an 


other. I sent the first two dozen pairs to the 
Company, who sent me my and more 
yarn to go on knitting with. 

Now I have all I can do suppl the home 


trade, A gudiomes's hose for ee as 
an . The price epende up ow they 
are made, Ladies hose $2.00. Mitte 7Sc per 
pair. I am so pleased with my knitter, I cannot 
praise it too highly. Never before have I been 
able to earn such big money until I bought my 
Gearhart knitter. ; 

I have bought such a lot of things for our 
home. Some of them are rugs, curtains, drapes, 
and beddings; coats, hats and dresses for my- 
self; also table linen, and so many pretty things 
that a woman who likes her home loves to have. 

I buy all my yarn from the Gearhart Knit- 
ting Machine Company, because it is that nice 
soft rich-looking all-wool yarn my customers 
like so well. I love my work more each day 
and the way the orders are coming I feel sure 
I will do even better than last fall. 

I have tried all the fancy stitches on my 
knitter, and it isa perfect machine and I highly 
recommend it. Any one who wishes to make 
money at home in spare time, or devote all her 
time, truly couldn’t get —_e better than a 
Gearhart Knitter. MRS. NN BALDWIN 








~~ Name Here 





What Others Are Making, You 
Should Make Through the 
Gearhart Home-Earning 
Plan, Too. 


No Canvassing and No Selling 


¥ OU, like Mrs. Baldwin and thousands upon 

thousands of other s throughout the 
country, can easily and quickly earn the extra 
money you want with the simple Gearhart 
Hand Knitting Machine. Let it make for you 
Standard Hose which the Company pays you 
liberally for knitting. Another Gearhart home 
earner, Mr. Littlefield made $1450.00 from 
knitting sent to the Company, besides what 
he earned from knitting supplied to his 
home trade. 

Simplicity of the Gearhart Plan 
Put hesitation away. Send for the Gearhart 
“Guide Book” to home earners. It will be a 
very happy surprise for you. It is the answer 
to your problem. For one thing, it will tell 
you how hosts of other folks, just in the same 
position as yourself, overcame the lack ofready 
money—how by using their otherwise unem- 
ployed spare time at home, these homeearners 
became financially independent. The book 
shows how easy it is to let the Gearhart 
Knitter earn for you in your home. 


Gearhart Money-Back Guarantee 


The “Guide Book”’ also shows how Gearhart 
backs you with an tron-clad money-back guar- 
antee—how the Company guarantees that you 
will understand the operation of the simple, 
reliable Gearhart machine, or, in accordance 
with our Guarantee and Contract, you will be 
asked to return the machine, and full refund 
will be made. You have only to send in to 
the Company the Standard Hose the machine 
knits and the Company will forward your 
pay check, for making it, together with more 
yarn in the exact quantity to replace the 
yarn used in the finished hose sent. 


Send for Free “Guide Book” Today 


This “Guide Book” has been the salva- 
tion of thousands upon thousands of 
people in need of increasing their in- 
comes. If you could onlysee the letters, 
like Mrs. Baldwin's printed on this 
ge, which we are receiving from 
rhart home earners expressing 
their gratitude and appreciation of the 
unity which the Gearhart plan 
affords, you would grasp this opportu- 
nity at once. 
Just write your name and address in 
the cou below and mail it at once. 
Doing this does not obligate you. All 
we ask you to do now is to send for 
the “Guide Book.” 


GEARHART Knitting Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of Hand Knitters Since 1888 
328 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 
Originators of Hand Knitting Machines for the Home. ‘No connection with any other Company. 
This Coupon Opens the Door to Bigger Home Earnings and Better Living. Sign and Mail it Now. 


GEARHART Knitting Machine Co., 328 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 


Please send me without charge, samples of knitting and my 
copy of the “Gearhart Guide Book”’ to Bigger Home Earnings. 
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SHAROODS 
SU AMINED 





Greatest 
JCHAS.K.SHAROOD| Sale ” 


S a tribute to Chas. K. Sharood, 
who founded this big mail order 


house we are celebrating SHAROOD'S 
30th Anniversary with a tremendous Special 
Sale! Our Big Free Catalog offers our enormous 
stock of sturdy, stylish, dependable merchandise 
for Men, Women and Children at sensational 
bargain prices! Send for it TODAY! 


Buy at SHAROOD’s 


Our Spring and Summer offerings in- 
clude everything in Wearing Apparel, from hats 
to shoes, at record-breaking reductions. Sharood 
Clothing is stylish, dependable and sold at lowest pos- 
sible prices. This is your opportunity to save money on 
Dresses, Coats, Millinery Skirts, Blouses, Dry Goods, 
Leather Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, Girls’ and Boys 

Clothing, Men's Clothing,and countless other articles, 


Great Sale of 
SHAROOD SHOES 


Sharood Shoes are nationally known for quality, 
style comfort, long wear and honest value. For 
this Anniversary Sale we are offering the est shoe 
bargains in our 30 years’ Af Buy shoes for the en- 
tire family from SHAROO 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Everything we sell bears the time-hcnored 


Sharood Guarantee of Satisfaction or Money 
Back. We take all the risk and you are the sole judge. 


Quick Shipment 


We fill orders within 24 hours. We carry enor- 
mous reserve stocks and are organized to give 
you prompt service. 
Write! Get your Free Copy of 
® SHAROOD'S Big 30th nal 
niversary Catalog and save real money! Everyt 
uaranteed to be exactly as described and ilkesteente 
Sead the coupon or a postal today 


SHAROOD co. Minera este Mian. 
SHAROOD COMPANY 


Dept. 72, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please ond SHAROOD'’S FREE BARGAIN 
BOOK + 
Name_ 


R. F. D. Box No. 
or Street and No. 
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HEN we bought theold house my wife 

declared that she could never live in it. 
She said it was not comfortable nor con- 
venient nor.even clean. Of course the last 
difficulty could be remedied simply 
enough, and after careful thought we found 
that the conveniences and even the com- 
forts might be introduced. It was just a 
little farmhouse, and it was seventy years 
old. The timbers were in good condition, 
however, and it was well located. We 
decided to take it if we could have a bath 
room, and with the sale hinging on that 
point, a solution of the problem came 
quickly. At the head of the stairs was a 
p ee which led to a small room over the 
kitchen. One end of this storeroom was 
partitioned off by means of wallboard 
used both on the sides and on the ceiling. 
This was not an expensive undertaking, 
and the wallboard has proved very satis- 
factory. It was painted gray, while the 
narrow boards at the joints were given a 
coat of white paint. 

Of course the bathroom had to be 
lighted, and this was accomplished by put- 
ting a metal skylight into the roof. 

One of my neighbors had been using 
wallboard to improve his kitchen, the 
walls of which greatly needed mending. 
The board was put on directly over the 
broken plaster, then it was paneled off 


and tinted, producing an excellent effect. 
One point must be remembered, and that 

















The children’s roomis a pleasant place, with 
plain yellow walls and a border 
of nursery rhyme figures 


is that the squares of wallboard must not 
come too close together under the panel- 
ing or they will buckle. 

There was no way to heat our bathroom 
except by putting the hot-water tank 
there. This plan was followed, and nothing 
froze last winter when the thermometer 
went down to twenty below zero. The 
water is not heated quite so quickly as it 
would if the boiler were nearer the kitchen 
range, yet that is no serious drawback, 
especially since the introduction of the 
kerosene heater. 

During the summer months most of the 
cooking is done on an oil stove. This 
means, of course, that the range is not 
available for heating water unless a special 
fire is built. The remedy for this trouble 
was found in the heater mentioned, which 
can be expected to heat sufficient water for 
a bath in twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
Several heaters of this kind are now on the 
market, and cost around $21 to $25, with 
a few dollars extra for installation. ‘The 
are run like any blue flame oil stove. If 
one has an extra large boiler, he can buy 
a heater with three burners. 

When the house was first occupied, 
three fireplaces were dug out, They were 
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built into an immense brick chimney, 
resting on a stone foundation, and con- 
structed in such a way that, according to 
the local plumber, a Leatiog lant could 
not be put into the cellar. In due time we 
found that this plumber was wrong, but 
we accepted his verdict in the first place, 
and put in a coal burning grate designed 
especially for fireplaces, and having a cold- 
air duct leading to the outside wall. The 
outside air was heated in a space back of 
the grate and forced into the room thru 
a radiator stove. 

Little was known about the pipeless type 
of heaters at that time. These heaters 
have now been perfected to such an extent 
that they will solve the heating problem 
for many farmers in new as well as old 
houses. It is true that they cannot be 
used in every type of house, but in a com- 

















Our a a good heater besides being 
such a cheerful spot 


pact building with rooms opening one from 
the other good results are obtained. 

Naturally the house had no weights in 
the windows. Originally some kind of 
fasteners had been screwed on, but for the 
most part the windows were held up by 
sticks. A spring device set into the win- 
dow was experimented with, but proved 
not very satisfactory. Then spring bal- 
ances were tried and solved the problem, 
altho they could only be used forthe lower 
sashes. These spring balances are easily 
attached to any window, which is then 
operated exactly like a ‘window havi ing 
weights and alae The beams are so 
close together that Walehda could not be 
used in any event, but the spring balances 
are just as satisfactory, and the metal 
tapes are less likely to break than window 
cords. 

Many other improvements were added 
and changes made, but they need not be 
detailed. In these days of many inven- 
tions designed for the comfort of the 
farmer’s family, there is no reason why 
any farmhouse should lack most of the 
se to be found in the city home. 


you cannot afford a crib for baby 
Pe o not want him crawling around on 
the floor, here is the solution to your 
problem. 

Take cretonne or other pretty cotton 
material and cover a large, heavy paper 
packing box, inside and out. If this is 
done baby cannot swallow bits of the 
paper. Next, take an old comforter and 
pad the bottom. Now with the aid of a 
pillow or so, baby has a*nice, comfort- 
able plan: pen, which he can use when he 
grows older for toys.—L, F. P 



















DUSTLESS 
FLOOR moP 

McNess Dustless Mops—Soft and 
fluffy, for cleaning and polishing floors 
quickly and easily. 

McNess Wall Brushes—Quick-work- 
ing Brushes that clean the dust from 
walls and ceilings without streaking. 

McNess Window Brushes—Long-handled, full-bristled 
Brushes that save climbing and scrubbing. 


McNess “Squeegees”—Light, soft rubber edge wipers that 
leave the glass dry and glistening. 


y= 


wr cas ae SAFI 


SQUEEGEE 


DUSTER 


McNess Wet Mops—Big, plump, thirsty mops made with 
innumerable strands of soft, strong cords. A delight to use 
and easy to wring dry. 


McNess Dusting Brushes, McNess Scrubbing Brushes, 
and to help all these do a better job— 


Mc Ness Crystal Cleanser 


A Crystal Powder which dissolves instantly, softening the water, and taking 
hold of dirt wherever it finds it. Leaves dishes, glassware, windows spark- 
ling clean—no grit to scratch, no caustic to burn the hands. Crystal 
Cleanser leaves a trail of cleanliness and freshness from cellar to garret. 





The McNess Dealer will soon call at your home. His “Store on Wheels” is 
@ convenience and money-saver for you. Select just what you need, in 
the comfort of your own home. In addition to McNess Sanitary 
Brushes, Crystal Cleanser and Pain Oil, he will show you McNess Full- 
Strength Extracts, Spices, Cocoa, Better Baking 
Powder, Soaps, Rejois Toilet Delights, Ointments, 
Liniments and timely Remedies for Livestock and 

Poultry. Your McNess Dealer this 

spring is carrying a useful present for 
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i bis you—a handy Vegetable Brush. Ac- 
5 ee | Pe cept it free with our compliments. 
a: (Ge? (AE Pas Write if he has not already called. 
eet Et yim & © het Send the coupon. 
ay OE A na | 
aR SAT a2 
“=ERFURST~-McCNESS CO.>:. 


Pee gS CLARK, ADAMS AND LINDEN STREETS 


ty Sh 


-"< Freeport, Jilinors 
More McNess Dealers W-.ted Right Away! 


The rapidly growing demand for McNess Sanitary Products makes it neces- 
sary for us to put on a great many more men at once, before the spring rush 
begins. If you have a car, we can start you right away in this pleasant, money- 
making work. Our national advertising makes people acquainted with our 
products. The superior quality quickly builds up for you a real business of 
your own, almost without capital. Most of our men who are working steadily 
are making more money than they ever made before in their lives. Most of 
them had no selling experience whatever before starting with us. They came 
from the farm and made good, If you have a car, write us at once. 
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WALL 
BRUSH 


Below, 
5 cover 
we will 
iberal sam- 
Mal Cleanser — 
5 clean a dozen 
















FURST-MCcNESS CO.., Dept. A-3 FREEPORT, ILL. 


Gentlemen : 

I am enclosing 2 cents in stamps for which please 
send me the sample package of Crystal Cleanser. I would 
—. like the Free Vegetable Brush when the McNess Man 
calls, 


ing Outfit, consisting of Large Brush for washing, “Squeegee” 
for drying, and a full size package of McNess Crystal Cleanser, 
direct from this advertisement. This complete outfit will be 
Saws to you for only $2.65. Send no money. Pay when 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Use the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk 
Modification for your 
baby. It has raised 
thousands of healthy, 
robust babies and will 
bring health and hap- 
piness to your little one. 













Write to us for a Free Trial Boule of Mellin’> 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass, 


Rl eh OES 


Yes—Absolutely Free 


‘Td Prove How 
to Restore 


GrayHair 


I personally request every gray haired per- 
son to write for my patented Free Trial outfit, 
and let me prove how easily, quickly, surely gray 
hair can be restored to its perfect natura! color. 

This offer would be impossible if I couldn't 
guarantee results. But I perfected my Restorer 
to get back the original color in my own pre- 
maturely gray hair. I know what it will do. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. Doesn't interfere with shampooing. 
Nothing to wash or rub off. Renewed colos 
perfect; no streaking or discoloration. 


MAIL, COUPON TODAY 
Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial outfit which contains a trial bottle of my 
Restorer and full instructions for making the 
convincing test on one lock of hair. Indicate 
color of hair with X. If possible, enclose a 
lock of your hair in your letter. 


FREE Please print your nameand address 





















60,30.) Game Mary T. Goldman, i 
aeleiteh om 524-C Goldman Bldg.,8t. Paul, Minn. I 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 8 
color of hair. Black...... dark brown....... medium 4 
brown........ auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... 
{ light suburn (light red)...... blonde..... ° 8 
' i 
a NR TM Rae SLRS Oe. te SP a ' 
{ ' 
2 ene ee Cbpescccccccccoesececce | 













Take advantage of the many bargains our 
are offering in month’s issue. 





Bluebirds in the snow, 
Flashing to and fro, 

Flying bits of summer sky 
That I used to know. 







‘*Spring is near! Spring 
The bluebirds tell us sol"’ 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 









BUILDING FOOD HABITS 

There is an old saying, that, “As the 
twig is bent so the tree will incline.” 
This applies to the child’s food habits as 
well as to his social and behavior habits 
and should be taken into account in 
“training a child up in the way he 
should go.” 

Paper dress patterns come with easily 
followed directions for their use, but un- 
fortunately no directions for the bring- 
ing up of a child come with his arrival. 
Since each child is an individual pattern 
with his own individual behavior re- 
actions to suggestions and surroundings, 
one method of training will not apply 
equally well to all children. With one 
child parents will have food whims to 
contend with, while another child eats 
everything that he is asked to eat. 

Every parent wants his child to grow 
up to become a worthwhile person. If 
the child has a healthy body there is 
less likelihood of mental and moral un- 
balance. For a strong healthy body it 
is necessary that a child get the foods 
his body needs, and they should be pre- 
pared in a way suitable for his age. Of 
course the child needs fresh air, sunlight, 
rest, exercise and sleep, too, but his food 
is the building material from which his 
body is constructed. Sometimes it is 
necessary to overcome food whims in 
order that a child should have the food 
his body needs to keep it sound and 
healthy with no flaws that will cause 
trouble later in life. 

At two years of age an average nor- 
mal boy weighs around 27 pounds and is 
from 32 to 34 inches in height. At two 
years of age an average normal girl 
weighs 26 pounds and is from 32 to 34 
inches in height. From the age of 2 to 4 
both boys and girls should gain 9 pounds 
in weight and about 6 inches in height. 

Foods for Bone and Muscle Building 

To gain 6 inches in height in two years 
requires food that will produce bone, 
muscle and other body tissues. The best 
food for both bone and muscle building 
is milk. A child from 2 to 4 years should 
have a quart of milk per day, or at the 
very least a pint. In addition to milk 
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Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
vocally for use on infants and small 


ren. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a little white jar of Children’s 
Musterole handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fussor bother. 
The price is so small—35c a jar—no 
mother can afford to be without it. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


CHILDREN’S 
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Children’s 
Mild 





the child needs vegetables as spinach, 
greens, potatoes, carrots, peas, celery, 
beans and tomatoes. The spinach and 
greens should be cooked only until tender 
and chopped in fine pieces; the other 
vegetables can be prepared mashed, in 
soups, creamed, or buttered. Ordinarily 
the child should have two vegetables 
each day besides potatoes. With the 
milk and vegetables the child should 
have fruits, cereals and some kind of 
hard food that he will need to chew. If 
possible the child should have the juice 





of an orange every day and one other 


You owe it to yourself this winter to try Corona 
healing ointment for chafing, chaps, chillblains 
and frosted feet. Without smarting, blister or 
scar this time-tested remedy soothes soren 
draws pain and quickly heals every flesh wo 
beast. Wendertul for skin troubles, 


* 











fruit in addition to the orange, as prune 
juice and pulp, apple sauce, or nearly 
any variety of stewed fruit. Good hard 
toast is a splendid food to give the child 
to chew on and chewing is needed to 
develop the jaws properly. 


If a child has been properly started in | Siniwe sheanGe ses Loman Gnmens 


ae 





Jct... Muss. 





food habits before he is two years of age, 
then the principal thing is to see that he 
continues them from the age of 2 to 4 


and does not backslide. If, however, 





a patent patch for instan 


Agents—Make a» dollar an hour. Sell Mendets 
utensils. Sample a Tree COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 


309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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young John has a whim against eating 
some of these foods that are beneficial 
for him, then‘it rests with the parents to 
see that he gets them. Suppose John 
will not drink milk. The problem of 
getting John to take milk is more im- 
portant to John’s future welfare than the 
election of a president is to future poli- 
cies of our government. 

From past experience with the boy the 
parents should decide on the best means 
of getting him to drink the milk, and 
most important of all, they must decide 
that they will carry the program thru 
once they are started, remembering that 
every time John wins out only strength- 
eas his power of resistance. It is usual- 
ly better to get the child in a mood of 
accepting it rather than to try to force 
him. The spirit of competition may 
help. Have John see if he can drink a 
certain amount if Dad can drink a still 
larger quantity. A new way of drinking 
it may be enough novelty to make John 
forget that he does not want it. 

If a reward is offered for drinking the 
milk, then the reward should not be 
given unless the milk is drunk. It is 
better not to use too many “cant’s” and 
“don’ts” with the child but if the parent 
decides to lay down an ultimatum in 
this way and says “don’t” to the child 
the parent must be prepared to see the 
thing thru. Sometimes a parent fails 
with his child because he does not finish 
what he starts. 

Perhaps John is one of the very, very, 
few children whom milk really nause- 
ates, and it must be remembered that a 
child can gag easily at something that is 
not really nauseating to him when his 
mental attitude is correct. There are 
other ways of getting milk besides drink- 
ing it: on some of the many cereals, in 
soups, creamed vegetables, custards, etc. 
Instead of milk it may be vegetables or 
fruits that young John refuses to eat, 
but whatever the special food problem, 
isn’t John’s future health worth all the 
effort required of you in starting him 
with proper food habits?—Belle Lowe. 


MAKING AND KEEPING SAUSAGE 


The proportion of fat used in — 
sausage, also the quantity and kind o 
seasoning used are largely matters of 
personal taste and may be varied to suit 
the likes and dislikes of the family. The 
following recipe, however, makes an 
evenly blended, well flavored and palat- 
able sausage, and one which does not 
become rancid and unpalatable in a short 
time as does that in which the stronger 
flavored herbs are used in quantity. 

Use three parts of lean to one part of 
fat, preferably the fat taken from along 
the backbone. Cut all meat in strips 
and mix fat and lean together, put on a 
table and add salt and other seasoning, 
mixing well together before grinding. 
Meat should be weighed before addin 
seasoning and to each fifty pounds o 
meat use half an ounce of pulverized 
sage, one ounce of pulverized red pepper, 
three ounces of ground black pepper, six 
ounces of sugar, three-quarters of a 
pound of salt. Put thru the grinder twice 
in order that the seasonings may be well 
mixed. Pack in crocks for a few days 
in order that the seesoning may pene- 
trate well, after which it may be packed 
ii small crocks to within one inch of the 
tops, covered with melted lard, tied 
“tewn with heavy paper and set away in 
a cool place. Or it may be put in cas- 
ings or small sacks coated with paraffin, 
and hung up. Sausage will keep in any 
of the above ways for many weeks dur- 
ing cold weather. If desired to keep the 
Bgusage fresh and sweet during the spring 
months make into small cakes, fry, not | 
t6o hard, pack into quart fruit jars,’ 
caver with the fat in which it is fried 
afd seal. Invert jars until cold. This 
will keep indefinitely —Mrs, L; Y. 
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A MESSAGE FOR MOTHERS 

















The Third Generation 





‘Benefits! 


NLY in recent years have 
@) the most important facts 

about foods been discov- 
ered. So you get health benefits 
of which your grand-parents 
were deprived. 

You now know the health 
value of the food element, Dex- 
trose—that your blood gets its 
warmth and your body its en- 
ergy from Dextrose. 


ND because Karo contains 
such a large percentage of 
this essential, invigorating Dex- 
trose, Karo is now known as one 
of the most important foods for 
growing children. And children 
like Karo as Karo “likes them.” 
There are three kinds of Karo— 
Blue, Red and Orange Labels— 
the nutritive 
value and di- 
gestibility ofall 
three are prac- 
tically equal. 
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CORN PRopuCTS REF 
"NERA ‘ . 


ag pounes «ats 
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A Delicious Ration 
To Nourish the Nation 











Ge t t h 1S Beautizul Aluminum 


Syrup Pitcher Worth 


$1.00 for 40c and 5 Karo Labels. 


Buy 5 cans of Karo from your grocer, send labels 
to address below with 40c and you will receive 
the Syrup Pitcher by parcel post. 


Department 


Advertisi 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


| 
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This well-furnished dining-room has a practical Blabon floor of Linoleum—pattern 
358 Inlaid on the dining,room, and 1510 Inlaid on the kitchen. 


The floor beautiful 
for the farm home! 





Look for this label on the 
face of all Blabon's 
Linoleum 


Evervone interested in 
furnishing a home should 
have this new 32—page, 
8"*x11"’ brochure, beauti- 
fully Ulustrated tn color. 
It explains the correct use 
of color and materials. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt 
of 15 cents. 


oe 
Planning the | 
olor Schemes | 


for ‘Your Home | 





en 


How genuine linoleum 
i d 


8 made 

Binbon's Linoleum is made of 
finely ground cork and oxidis 
linseed off intimately blended 
and ml attached urlap 
base. In Iniaid and Plain linoleum 
the patter aad color press 
ed clear through t e burlap 
back. In Printed grades the patt 
erns aed colors are printed on 
tne lineleum body with heavy 
os pain 


Wonderful “homey” patterns in soft color- 
ings give Blabon floors a place in any room. 


And what work-savers they are! 


Tracked-in dirt and mud are easily cleaned from the 
Liquids spilled 
They 


smooth, sanitary, waterproof surface. 


or crumbs dropped, do not harm a Blabon floor. 


can be wiped up readily with a damp cloth or mop. 


Blabon floors are springy—comfortable and quiet to 
Fabric rugs may be thrown over them, if 


walk upon. 


desired. 


In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleum the colors and 
patterns go through to the burlap back and remain dis- 
tinct and bright all through the long life of the linoleum. 
Occasional waxing and polishing preserves the beauty of 


their tones and patterns and adds life. 


There are many places in the home where Blabon 
Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in price, may be 
A good floor varnish applied once 
in a while helps to preserve the original appearence of 


used to advantage. 


the pattern. 


Any good home furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 


for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
They lie flat without fastening. Made a 


tary, mothproof. 
in various standard sizes. 


Our illustrated booklet, 


Home”’, will be sent, free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


Linoleum 


“The Floor for the Modern 
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GRACE’S RECIPE FOR MAKING 
FRIENDS 


“T wouldn’t téll anybody but you, Mrs. 
Bird, but you always seem to understand,” 
Grace Merton confided to Mrs. Bird as she 
sat in Mrs. Bird’s little parlor with its bay 
window full of gay geraniums. “I just 
dread to go back to Mapleton Academy 
after vacation,” she continued. 

“Two weeks does seem short for a 
Christmas vacation, at least it always 
seemed so to me when I was in school,” 
sympathized Mrs. Bird as she pinned one 
of her choicest geraniums on her little 
friend’s coat collar. 

“Tt is, lots too short, but there’s a worse 
reason than that,” answered Grace dole- 
fully. “I can’t make any friends ai 
Mapleton, and I feel so—well—left out of 


everything. 

“I see. I felt that way too, the first 

ro, replied Mrs. Bird. “I went to 
ing school not so many years ago, 
you know.” 

“You!” exclaimed Grace in astonish- 
ment. “Did you ever feel as if you didn’t 
have any friends? Why, everybody in 
town loves you, from the grocer boy to the 
old folks on the poor farm, and from my 
baby brother to dignified Judge Benson, 
and you’re a!l the time making new friends 
thru the stories you write. Weren’t you 
always popular?’ 

“Ind not, Grace. The first year I 
was in boarding school I cried myself to 
sleep many a night because I was so 


‘lonely. I had no friends and didn’t know 


how to make any.” A reminiscent smile 
played on Mrs. Bird’s sweet face as she 
continued. “Finally, I had to give up the 
idea of becoming popular saa tee content 
just to try to make other folks happy.” 
“But you are popular!’ exclaimed 
Grace. ‘When did pe fortune change?’ 
“Just as soon as I changed, Grace, my 
eat one, ee ‘ x. 
make other people happy, I became a 
When I began to bea trend, I found Thad 
friends. ‘He that hath friends must show 
himself friendly’,”” quoted Mrs. Bird. “I 
had been wanting to be popular without 
realizing what the responsibilities of popu- 
larity were. As soon as I forgot myself in 
an effort to make some other homesick 
girl happy, my circle of friends began to 
Ww ” 


“I’m going to t our way,” cried 
Grace. fan ru qutscad let om know 
the results,’”’ she added. 

“T know the results will be friends and 
happiness for Grace,” replied Mrs. Bird 
warmly. 
S: Oe * * 

Two weeks before Easter Mrs. Bird got 
the following letter, postmarked Maple- 


m: 
Dear Mrs. Bird: Can’t you come down 
for our Easter cantata? It is going to be 
splendid. There are forty girls in it. And 
would you believe it—I designed the cos- 
tumes! 

You remember the secret of happiness 
you told me at Christmas time. I madea 
motto of it like this: 

“RECIPE FOR MAKING FRIENDS: 
Forget yourself and make other 
folks happy.” ' 

I painted it on drawing paper and decb- 
rated it with forget-me-nots and blue- 
birds. At first I put it up on the inside of 
my closet door, for I didn’t want the other 

irls to see it. Now it is framed, in a frame 
T conte myself in manual training class, 
and hangs on my wall. Nearly all the 
girls have had me make ones like it for 
them. I had had my motto on the closet 
door about two weeks, when one of the 
girls came to borrow my skates and I op- 





ened the closet door in a hurry to get the 
skates for her. She saw the motto and 
said: “What have you hidden a pretty 
thing like that for? [like it. What would 
you take to make one like it for me?” I 
told her I would gladly make one for her, 
so I did. She put it up on her wall and 
soon others of the girls came and asked me 
to make some for them. I got ashamed of 
keeping my own hidden, so now it’s in its 
rightful place, above my study table. 

I’ve the dearest chum, Flora Jane 
Crosby. She has invited me out to her 
grandiather’s farm next summer. Then 
she is coming home with me, and mother 
and I are going to help her with hér sewing. 
Her mother is dead and she lives with her 
grandmother most of the time. Her 
grandmother has always done her sewing, 
and her clothes looked the funniest, when 
she came to school last fall. Before 
Christmas, I wouldn’t have anything to 
do with her for fear the other girls would 
laugh at me as they did at her, but after 
what you said about finding some other 
homesick girl, I thought sue would be a 
good one on whom to try out your scheme. 
As we were going up from the dining room 
one day, I slipped my arm around her and 
said: “You look just about as lonesome 
as I feel. Come in my room and we will 
try to cheer ourselves up.” I thought it 
was an awful awkward speech, but she 
didn’t seem to notice that part, but smiled 
and gave me a little squeeze. I noticed 
there were tears in her eyes, tho, and from 
that minute I didn’t care what anybody in 
the world thought, if I could only make her 
happy and keep her smiling. She is so 
pretty when she smiles. She told me she 
wished she could make her clothes look 
like mine and those of the rest of the girls, 
so I offered to help her make some of them 
over. It wasn’t hard to do, because all her 
dresses were splendid materials and her 
grandmother had certainly used plenty of 
goods in them. With just a little planning 
we had the prettiest dresses from them. 
Then I helped her fix her hair a new way 
that was more becoming to her style, and 
you should have seen the other girls stare 
the first day she went to dinner in one of 
the new dresses. I heard one of them 
whisper, ‘Look at Flora Jane. She looks 
like a queen.” Another said, “I didn’t 
know she was so pretty.”” Then I heard 
Miss Beaman, our art teacher, say: ““Grace 
is a real artist. A true artist brings out 
the hidden beauty in things.” en I 
knew Miss Beaman had watched every- 
thing. That is how it came that the girls 
chose me to make the costumes, I sup- 
= Every bit of it is due to you, Mrs. 

ird. 

The best part of all is Flora Jane her- 
self. She is the sweetest, most unselfish 
girl, and so clever. She rewrote one whole 
stanza of the cantata so that it fits us 
much better. Just to think I nearly 
missed such a beautiful friendship, because 
I looked at “outward appearances.” I 
thank you a hundred times for the little 
recipe ihe making friends. 

Be sure to come to the cantata, if you 
can. Oceans of love from Grace.—Mrs. 
F. B. P 


ECONOMY IN COAL SCUTTLES 


Don’t throw away coal scuttles be- 
cause the bottoms have holes in them. 
Rebottom them with cement. Some time 
when you are using cement about the 
farm, make up a little with about equal 
parts of sand and cement. Make it 
rather soft so that when you put it into 
the bottom of your scuttle, a little will 
run thru the holes and help brad the 
cement bottom in. We rebottomed two 
scuttles in the early fall. The cement 
m one was too stiff and eventually 
eracked away from the sides and fell out. 
We again fixed it, using a thinner mix- 
ture, and now both scuttles are as serv- 
iceable as new ones.—Mys. B. C. D. 
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Don’t Wait— 


Prevent Trouble! 








You prevent potato 
diseases by applying 
per treatment— 
fore trouble starts. 
Are you just as care- 
ful of your teeth? 





Pd 











“Let’s 


tooth decay. 











see your teeth” 
Science says “Prevent Tooth Trouble” 


Use Colgate’s 
It removes causes of tooth decay 


Good teeth, good health and good looks are closely 
related. Keep your mouth clean-and healthy and safe- 
guard your health and personal attractiveness. 

Preventive dentistry is the new idea in dental science for 
better health on the farm. This movement is sweeping the 
country—and with it Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 
closely allied. Dentists recommend Colgate’s because it 
is a preventive dentifrice—because it removes causes of 


Colgate’s cleans your teeth in the common sense way. It 
“washes” and polishes them—does not scratch or scour. 
Use it after every meal—it cleans safely and you will like 
its delightful taste. A large tube costs only 25c. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 


CLEANS 
honesty in manufacture \ TEETH tue RIGHT ; 


Aa 











ww WAY 
Coreate & Co., Dept: 451. —— 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U.S. A. 
































AGENTS.--- BE INDEPENDENT 
MONITOR 


SELF HEATING 


Have a business b fry own. Work 

all or spare time. $10 to $12 a day 

ing made by men and women. 
ced Iron 








DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 


Skilled work done quickiv. Best re- 
sults assured.Our Gloss P-ints never 


FILMS fade. Write for price list anc samples, 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Slecpy Eye, Minn. 
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“Ctandard’ 


The Free Book, Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home,” will show you ex- 
actly what is newest and best 
in kitchen sinks and other 
modern plumbing fixtures. 
It is illustrated and full of 
information. Send for it. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 






Kitchen Work Made Easier 


ONSIDER how much time is 
spent in the kitchen! How im- 
portant to the comfort and health of 
the family is the work you do there! 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yardstick 
high,” provide comfort and prevent 
backstrain. Kitchen work will be 
easier and more comfortably done. 
Easy to keep clean and the appear- 
ance of the kitchen is greatly 
improved. 


Comfort, pride, health—everything 
essential to better standards of liv- 
ing, require this equipment for your 
kitchen. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 
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Correct Lines in Lingerie 


Well-Fitting Undergarments are Most Necessary 
By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


A soft quality of unbleached 
muslin or well-bleached flour 
sacks is practical and eco- 
nomical and launders easily, 
without the extra care neces- 
sary for the colored materials, 
As for finishes, 








E all love pretty “undies.” 
W ine things we wear under- 

neath mean so much in the 
matter of personal pride, and pride, 
you know, is just another name for 
self-confidence. The self-confidence 
that comes from knowing that your 


clothes are right is 
the finest thing in 
the world on which 
to build success in 
your work, whether 
that work is keeping 
house or in the busi- 
ness world. 
Undergarments 
are really the founda- 
tion for good dress- 
ing. If the founda- 
tion is right, the 
outer garments just 
naturally fall into 
trim, smooth lines. 
Pattefns are just as necessary 
to secure correct lines and a 
perfect fit in these garments 
as they are for dresses, and 
the girl who plans to make 
her own will wisely invest in 
up-to-date patterns. Full 
corset covers and wide petti- 








there are several. 
The amount of time 
you can spare for 
making and the use 
to which the garment 
is to be put hould 
determine the style 
and kind of finish to 
use. French seams (diagram 
No. 1) for the sheer ma- 
terials are correct, also for 
nainsook and longcloth in 
the teddy or chemise. For 
the heavier materials such 
as sateen, unbleached mus- 
lin and cotton crepe, either 
the French seam or the fell 
seam can be used. The fell 
seam takes a little longer 
to make, but is a flatter 
finish and for this reason is 
well worth the extra time 
and labor. 

Wide lace at the top and 





coats work havoc with the | ¢ marrow lace at the bottom is 

scant fullness of the one- LH > a dainty finish for teddies 

piece dress or the trim lines a =e a and vests. If used, it should 

of the tailored suit. u) 2 e sewed on by machine ac- 
With a wide variety of j 4 

styles to a, yous ‘ Pattern No. 1288, sizes 16 years 

Se ae . and 36 to 44 inches bust, makes 





this two-piece set. See pattern 
page Ff directions for ordering. 
elow is diagram No, 2 
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whether you are slender or 
plump. Some fullness in the 
soft materials is permissible 
Pattern No. 1898, furnished by 
our own pattern department, 1s 


used to make this slip 


Pattern No. 1847, sizes 16 years 
and 36, 40 and 44 bust measure, 
provides for extra fullness at the 
hips. Diagram No. 1 is below 
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cording to diagram No. 2, which is the quickest 
and best looking way. The wrong side is toward 
you and one end shows the lace stitched on, the 
center shows the extra material turned back 
against the inside of the t and the second 
stitching run in. The other end shows how the 
extra material is trimmed away {o within an 
th of an inch of the second stitching. 

e costume slip, Pattern No. 1893, has taken 
the place of the petticoat to a great extent and 
is made of sateen, cotton crepe, unbleached 
muslin or one of the lining silks. This latter 
material is to be used for slips worn under sheer 
voiles or organdie dresses or printed 
silks. Radium silk or pongee makes 
wonderful slips for service, with the 
advantage of not omnges to either wool 
or cotton material. This pattern gives 
two outlines for the top, the built-up 
shoulder (old corset cover style) and 
the regular camisole or shoulder stray. 
style. Your mother will like the 
first and you will like the second. 
The shoulder straps can be made of 
the material, or of shoulder strap- 

ing purchased by the yard, with 
ingerie tape to match. Just ordinary 
_ inch-wide woven tape should be used 
for slips of cotton crepe or unbleached mus- 
lin. Do not forget to work an eyelet in the 
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for the slender figure, but the circular 
cut or the dart-fitted styles are the ones 
for stout little ladies. They hug the figure 
in a way that insures the proper “‘set’’ 
to the outer garments. 

One-piece ideas still predominate, tho 
the two-piece combination of a long vest 
and bloomers, or vest and drawers is very 
popular, and for sports wear is really the 
only thing. The “teddy”’ still holds its 
own, and when made with a slash at a 
low waistline to allow of extra fullness 
thru the body for comfort and wear, is 
good for all figures. A chemise can be 
made by the same pattern, omitting the 
strap or seam joining the front and back. 

As to materials: there are any number to choose 
from. Cotton voile enjoys the greatest popularity 
just at present for best wear and makes daint 
and serviceable garments when trimmed wit 
val lace, footing or bias binding of contrasting 
color. Pale pink on lavender, white on yellow, front of the hem, at the top, thru which to 
pale blue on pink or rose are all lovely color com- pull the tape that adjusts the fullness. Some 
binations for wear under non-transparent frocks. The lingerie _ like to have this eyelet on the wrong side of the slip, thus hiding 
checks and plaids as well as plain are a little heavier than voile the bow of ribbon. 
and not quite so expensive. They come in lovely colors too. A hem, an inch wide, with hemstitching (machine) or feather- 
The old standbys, nainsook and longcloth for everyday wear — stitching as a finish is correct for the top of these slips. Make 

good taste. them with the hip-depth hem. Unless (Continued on page 146 








still hold their own and plain white is always in 
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beautiful. There will be no charge for her 
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Anyone can have them 


Hundreds of letters tell of the wonderful walls which users of 
Alabastine have secured by following the advice of Miss Ruby 
Brandon, our “Home Betterment” Department chief. 

Miss Brandon will be glad to help you make your home more 


FARMING 


lls 


uable assistance. 


She will tell you how to secure charming effects with 


— 


Alabastine is a high grade water color, used 
over plaster, me board, paint, burlap, or 


canvas, or wall paper where it is fast, has no - 


raised figures, and contains no aniline dyes. 
It mixes with either cold or warm water. Its 
standard colors intermix to make many 
shades. It is easier and quicker to use 
Alabastine than to clean wall paper or wash 
soiled paint. Do the work yourself if deco- 
rators are not available. Alabastine always 
comes in a package marked with the cross 
and circle printed in red. 


The Right Brush—$1.00 


To those unable to secure one at a reason- 
able price, we will, upon receipt of $1.00, 
send prepaid, a suitable brush, 5% inches, 
all bristles rubber set. A brush that with 
proper care will last for years. 


Write to Miss Brandon 


Be sure to write Miss Brandon, giving full details 
about your home, and she will prepare free a 
Alabastine color plan to meet your requirements, 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
966 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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you are very tall, or wear your dresses 
very long, three yards and a half will make 
uhis deep hem, which is better than a 
double panel in front to make it shadow- 
proof. tume slips should be as narrow 
as possible for comfort. If too wide they 
have a very disagreeable way of “bunch- 
ing’ under the dress in front when walk- 
ing. Pongee or radium will not do this, 
and neither will any other silk material. 


quibsJrom a 
Farm Wifes Note Boo 


When storing silverware coat with 
vaseline and wrap in blue tissue paper. 
It will not tarnish for years. 

The troublesome child is the idle child. 
Provide simple tasks for even the very 
young children and check them up from 
time to time, offering small prizes or some 
coveted privil to the most punctual 
and faithful child. 

When peeling oranges for salads I let 
them stand in boiling water for five 
minutes. Every particle of that bitter 
inner skin comes away with the outer 
rind. 

When frying down meat or frying any- 
thing in deep fat, I always keep an oatmeal 
box of sand near by. This is sprinkled 
over any grease that spatters on the stove, 
thus removing the danger of fire. 

The fronts of my rubber aprons always 
wear out, leaving the sides as good as new. 
The strips find dozens of uses. A water- 
proof bag that carries a damp sponge 
comes in mighty handy to wipe sticky 
small hands and faces when the owner 
enjoys some sweet while traveling. A 
piece placed rubber side up and covered 
with a white paper protects the newly 
varnished window sill from the moisture 
of the flower pots. Balsy boasts attrac- 
tive bibs cut from those strips and bound 
with gaily colored tape. Three strips 
sewed together make an apron for small 
daughter. 

That crease in the rug can be removed 
by painting the back of the carpet with 
liquid glue to restore the stiffness. Do not 
use enough glue to soak thru to the right 
side. Keep rug on the nap until glue is 
dry. 

An ordinary strawberry huller is just the 
thing to remove pin feathers when ing 
fowl. 

When putting away ironed clothes, as 
towels, pillow cases or handkerchiefs, put 
the fresh ones on the bottom of the pile. 
In this way they are all used in turn. 

Very often the youngsters find sand- 
wiches cut in fancy shapes in their lunch 
pail. I cut the loaf of bread the long way 
as it saves waste, there being a Anew J 
surface to work upon. 

A hat pin is a handy thing to test cake 
with. Itis longer than a toothpick, does 
not bend as does a broom straw. 

Keep a pad and } gw in the sewing 
machine drawer and jot down not only 
sewing needs as pins, thread and the like, 
but also other things that often esca 
your mind—that letter you owe, that tele- 

hone call you promised, that new hot 
— recipe to be tried and other little 
tasks one is likely to forget. 

Keep the mending baset in the kitchen ‘ 
where you can work during odd minutes. 
Collect your equipment during your leisure 
time and it will surprise you to see how 
much can be accomplished while waiting 
for a meal to cook. 

No matter what our own ills are, there is 
someone else who is less fortunate than 
ourselves. 

Do you know your children’s play- 
mates? Invite them often into your home 
and try to learn their influence upon your: 
child. 

Learn to smile out loud en famille as 
well as in company.—Mrs. M. O. B. 











Army Worm—Why are you following 
that man? 

Cut Worm—He has a seed catalog 
under his arm—Lvfe. 


ON ‘HIS DIGNITY 

A small boy, who was sitting next to 
a very haughty woman in a crowded car, 
kept sniffing in a most annoying way, 
until the woman could stand it no longer. 

“Boy, have you got a handkerchief?” 
she demanded. 

The small boy looked at her for a few 
seconds and then, in a dignified tone, 
came the answer: 

“Yes, I ’ave, but I don’t lend it to 
strangers.” 


HOW SHOULD HE KNOW? 


“Where were you yesterday, Tommy 
( ribbs?” asked the teacher. 

“Please, mum, I had a toothac che,” an- 
swered Tommy. 

“Has it stopped?” asked the teacher, 
sympathetically. 

“{ don’t know,” said Tommy. 

“What do you mean, boy? You don’t 
know if your tooth has stopped aching?” 

“No, mum, the dentist kept it.”—Los 
Angeles Times. 


IN THE PINK 
Vicar—Your pigs are doing well, John 
—very well, indeed. 
John—Ay, they be. If me and you 
wos as fit t’ die as they be, we ‘ud do, 
sir—Punch. 


“Mary, have you said your prayers?” 
asked the mother. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary. 

“And did you ask God to make you a 
good girl?” 

“Yes’m. And I put in a word for you 
nd father, too.”—Ezchange. 


A WINTER WARNING 


The Smiths had a hen which insisted 
on neglecting her comfortable nest to 
a daily egg in the coal cellar. 
“I can’t think,” fretted Mrs. Smith, as 
and her small son, John, together 
unted for that particular egg, “why this 
one hen insists upon using the coal 
ellar.” 
“Why, that’s easy mother,” exclaimed 
John. “I suppose she’s seen the sign, 
Now is the time to lay in your coal.’ 


HOLES UPSIDE DOWN 
Two men were waiting for a train and 
one said: “I will ask you a question, and 
I can not answer my own question, I 
ll buy the tickets. Then you ask a 
estion, and if you can not answer your 
own, you buy the tickets.” The other 
greed to this. “Well,” the first man 
said, “you see those rabbit holes? How 
they dig those holes without leaving 
y dirt around them?” The other con- 
essed: “I don’t know. That’s your ques- 
m, so answer it yourself.” The first 
in winked and replied: “They begin at 
bottom and dig up!” “But,” said 
the second man, “how do they get to the 
ttom to begin?” “Thi at’s your ques- 
n,” was the first man’s rejoinder. 
\nswer it yourself.” The other man 

bought the tickets—Boston Post. 
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Those are the odds you fight in the 
agli ean nst Pyorrhea. Four out 
of every fiv> over 40—as well as 
thousands younger, too—are af- 
flicted with tl this si sinister disease. 
Will you be a victim? 


Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest attention under the 
waterline, so do your teeth under the gum-line. If 
Pyorrhea strikes, serious dangers result. 


The teeth are loosened. They are exposed to tooth- 
base decay. The gums themselves become tender 

and bleed easily. They form sacs which become | Just a. Dy 
the doorways of organic disease for the whole sys- pends upon a firm 


tem. They often dishigure the mouth as they recede. | }oUnfations Soare 


If used in time and used consistently, Forhan’s For eae 


the Gums will prevent Pyorrheaor check its progress. 
Forhan’s is safe, efficient and pleasant-tasting. It 
preserves gum health, corrects tender gum spots, 
hardens gum tissues so they will offer proper sup- 
port to the teeth, and keeps your mouth fresh and 
healthy. 35c¢ and Goc in tubes. 

If your druggist does not have Forhan’s 

in stock, send us his name and address 

and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 196 Sixth Avenue, New York 


rha 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
























it checks Pyorrhea 








My Fireless Cooker 


In April Successful Farming 


You certainly will want to receive the April number of Successful Farm- 
ing. In it Mrs. N. J. Peterson tells about her homemade fireless cooker. 

A fireless cooker is one of the most valuable things a housewife can have. 
It. saves time, fuel and provides better cooked meals when you want them. 
It is especially valuable to farm women because it gives them more time 
for their numerous other duties. 

Mrs. Peterson’s fireless cooker cost. very little and her article tells how 
anyone can duplicate it at the same minimum cost. 

The Home Department of the April number of Successful Farming is un- 
usually helpful and interesting. It contains literally hundreds of sugges- 
tions that will save time and money for you during the busy spring season, 
besides a number of suggestions on how to make your home more attrac- 
tive. All of this together with patterns and sewimg hints make it a number 





ALL STUCK-UP AND HUNGRY 


Teacher : “Give an example of an ab-| 
sent-minded man.’ 
Pupil: “The fellow who poured mo- 
sses down his back and scratched his | 
pancakes,” 


that you won't want to miss. : 
Be sure your subseription is paid up so that you will get your copy of 
the April number. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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The Road to 
well-cooked Meals 






N OIL RANGE equipped with Lorain High Speed 
Burners makes it easier to have deliciously 
cooked meals on time. A hot fire in a hurry—that’s 
what you want at meal time. The Lorain Burner 
generates a clean, hot, blue flame of great intensi 
directly against the bottom of the oven or wn 
and thus assures the maximum of heat in a mini 
mum of time. Also, Oil Ranges equipped with 
Lorain High Speed Burners are famous for their 


fuel economy. 


The tapered combustion tube prevents boil-overs from 
reaching the wick. The patented wick-stop automatically 
stops the wick at the correct lighting-point, the burner then 
being ready for continuous work—no further adjustment is 





necessary. 
Many famous makes of 


equipped with the Lorain d 
High Speed Oil Burner, | of “Vesuvius Metal” 


DIRECT ACTION 


Lorain, Ohio . 
NEW PROCES ; 
New Process Stove Co. Div., ing out. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Cleveland, Ohio advise us immediately. 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. 


Oil Cook Stoves arenow | The inner combustion tube is made 


which is not 


including: affected by the intense heat and is 
National Stove Co. Div. | guaranteed for ten years against burn- 


_ QUICK MEAL See the many styles and sizes of Oil 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., ‘ 4 . 
pike Me Ranges equipped with Lorain High 
George M: Clark &Co.Div. | Speed Burners at your dealer’s. Or, if 
ee your nearest dealer cannot supply you, 


LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 1985 
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ints on 
tiquette 
The books of etiquette written twenty 
ears ago fail to mention anything re- 
ioting to the many questions that arise 
in connection with automobile riding 
The reason is simple, of course—there 
were practically no cars to-ride in at that 
time! Now almost everyone has a car 
of some description, and many are the 
uestions that come to us, as to what is 
the right way and what the wrong way 
to conduct one’s self. Farm boys and 
girls are particularly Culenton® upon 


automobiles for getting them together, 
so a word or two of advice may be 





—— 

‘hen a boy stops at a girl’s home to 
take her to a party or elsewhere, he must 
not merely drive up in front of the 
house and “honk” for her to come run- 
ning out. If she has sense and inde- 
pendence she will not come until he 
comes to the door for her! He helps her 
into her coat and walks with her to the 
car, first bidding her father and mother 
a friendly “Good night.” 

If the car has two doors to the front 
seat, he helps her into her place, closes 
the door, then walks around and slides 
under the wheel. If the car is one of the 
variety that has only one door, it is 
really best for him to get in first, with 
perhaps a laughing apology that it is not 
a Rolls-Royce; the girl climbs in, he 
closes the door, and away they go. 

There are ever so many occasions for 
which no rules can be stated. The thing 
to do always is to consider first the com- 
fort and convenience of the girl, and to 
act thoughtfully at all times. 

It is quite all right, I think, for a gir! 
and boy to go for a pleasant ride to- 
gether. The boy must remember, how- 
ever, that it is his responsibility to get 
the girl back to her home at a reason- 
ably early hour, so that no one will have 
any occasion to “talk.” If it does not 
occur to the man to start home at the 
right time, the pil may very easily sug- 
gest it without fear of making him “sore.” 

Should She Ask Him In? 


Arrived home, the man must not un- 
ceremoniously dump the girl out of the 
car and let her find her way in as best 
she can. He must go with her to the 
door, see that she gets in, and then tell 
her good night. Of course, if it is early 
and if she likes him, she may ask him to 
come in. It is very poor taste to sit out 
in the car. 

And following that thought, don’t 
“park,” in the slang sense. Love-making 
has its place, as even your fathers and 
mothers will agree, but that place is not 
in a car out on a deserted road. Don't 
cheapen love. As I told you last month 
about writing love letters, speak sin- 
cerely or not at all. 

Sometimes two or three couples drive 
some distance, perhaps to visit a lovely 
park, to have dinner at a certain hotel, 
or to attend a football game or the like. 
The boys, if they are at all thoughtful, 
will drive first to a hotel so that ‘the 
girls may clean up a bit before the fes- 
tivities. No one need be the least bit 
embarrassed about so doing. If they are 
forgetful, one of the girls may say with 
perfect propriety, “Let’s stop at the hotel 
first, so Mary and I can make ourselves 
beautiful.” The boys will say, “All right. 
We'll meet you here in the lobby in ten 
minutes. Run along,” or words to that 
effect. The same suggestions apply to 
one couple taking a drive of any length. 

“What should one say to the hostess 
when leaving after a dinner or party?” 
an Indiana girl wishes to know. 

Tell her, in your own words, that you 
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have had a Me very nice time 

that you are glad she invited you. une 
it evident that you are saying what you 
mean and not just repeating, parrot-like, 
the conventional words of appreciation. 

“Which one suggests going home, the 
boy or the girl, when they are at a party 
or dance together?” several girls have 
asked us. 

There is no rule, so far as I have been 
able to find. The boy, discovering the 
time, may say, “Had we better go soon?” 
or the girl may suggest it if she feels 
that it is time to go. Parties, as a rule, 
break up all at once, shortly after re- 
freshments are served. 

A man in Nebraska asks, “What should 
a person do and say if he accidentally 
breaks a dish or a vase in someone else’s 
home? Should he try to pay for it, or 
to replace it?” 

It is embarrassing, of course, to have 
such an accident. The only thing to do, 
however, is to tell your hostess how sorry 
you are, and then keep still about it. 
And she, even tho she may fegl very bad 
about it, will smile and pretend that it 
does not matter in the least! If it is a 
vase you have broken, you may perhaps 
later be able to replace it exactly, or you 
may do something especially nice for 
your hostess, but don’t say too much 
about the misfortune. And don’t try to 
pay her for it—Bertha Averille. 


DRIED AND CUT 


Dried beef gravy, or creamed chipped 
beef, is an old standby in most homes, 
and it is especially useful on the farm 
because dried beef is something that can 
be kept on hand. But many of us-tick 
to the one dish, not realizing the other 
attractive ways of serving it. 

The next time you have dried beef 
gravy, add half a can of green peas. To 
make it more hearty, serve on slices of 
buttered toast, moistened with hot milk 
or water. Hard boiled eggs sliced over 
the top will add still more nourishment. 

The same combination of peas and 
dried beef gravy, made thinner than 
usual, makes a substantial dish if cooked 
in the oven with baking powder biscuit 
over the top, like a chicken pie. If you 
like the green pepper flavor, slice a lit- 
tle into your creamed beef. Some enjoy 
a dash of nutmeg. 

If you want to combine the beef with 
scrambled eggs, “frizzle” it in butter be- 
fore adding the eggs, so as to bring out 
the salty flavor most fully. The dried 
beef, thus crisped, with bits of onion and 
green pepper added, and a little tomato 
stewed down in it, may be poured over 
an omelette before it is folded, trans- 
forming it into an unusually tasty Span- 
ish omelette. 

Macaroni is good warmed up in this 
dried beef gravy. Bits of the dried beef 
add color and flavor to such dishes as 
potato salad, deviled eggs and egg salad, 
or even a sour cabbage slaw. 

One sometimes-hears dried beef spoken 
of as “beef ham.” If you keep this like- 
ness in mind no doubt you will think of 
still other uses for the beef, substituting 
it for ham in your recipes—Mrs. W. H. 


Make round holders for the kitchen. 
They are easier to handle than square ones 
as no corners are in the way. Use the 
clasps from the elastics of old corsets, 
fastening them firmly inside the edge. You 
will find the clasps stronger and easier to 
hang up than are loops of tune 


To make a serviceable bath mat, take 
two old turkish towels, cut off the ragged 
edges and sew together, making them 
double. This makes a very neat mat and 
one that will wear well and will be easily 
laundered. It can be dyed any color or 


used “‘as is,” 
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Bake everything in VIKO 


Viko Aluminum bak- 
ing pans areajoy. They 
heat evenly, so they 
bake evenly. They 
need no breaking-in. 
They are seamless, easy 
to clean, durable, eco- 
nomical—just like all 
Viko utensils. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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icity or Gas Si 
N its. No tubes, no wires nor 
one Iron needed for all ironing. Always 
pendable. Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 
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ae Gives quick, regulated heat’ Absolutely 


Try it In Your Home 30 Days FREE 
















once and for all, do away with the hardest part of ironing day. Try 
HA rey he 30 days FR REE. See for yourself how ironing is yA this new ' 
way. thtstowpstionanc for this $ offer and folder "A ew Way To To Iron” telling +! 
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The Art of Cooking Vegetables 


Best Ways of Preparing These Valuable Foods 


By BLANCHE INGERSOLL 


T happened in a public school cooking class. The girls had 
prepared different vegetables without any directions, and 
the teacher was judging the results. After tasting a rather 

messy looking creamed vegetable, she remarked to the girl: 
“Your cabbage isn’t salty enough.” This remark was greeted 
with roars of laughter from all the girls in that end of the room. 
The teacher didn’t see the joke until the girl recovered enough 
to Say: 

“That isn’t cabbage—it is onions.” 

And that teacher particularly disliked onions. 

But really, now, is that so unusual? Haven’t you eaten just 
such tasteless, shapeless vegetables many a time? 

Onions should be cooked in several waters, and without a 
cover, to get rid of much of the strong flavor and odor. But 
no vegetables—not even onions—should be cooked until they 
lose all individuality. In 
fact, in most cases it 
would be better to tinder- 


cook rather than over- 
cook the vegetable. 
No doubt one great 


reason for the unpopular- 
ity of vegetables m gen- 
eral is because they are 
not properly prepared of 
attractively served. How 
can you expect a man to 
like boiled cabbage who 
has never eaten good 
boiled cabbage? If his 
mother always cooked it 
to a limp, unpalatable, 
discouraged-looking mess, 
that would naturally be 
his only idea of boiled 
cabbage. Properly pre- 
pared it would be a new 
acquaintance. He would 
hardly recognize it. 

Women spend a great deal of time at club meetings, compar- 
ing recipes for chocolate cake and salad dressing and pepper 
relish. Did you ever hear them comparing notes on the best 
way to cook parsnips or a new way to serve potatoes? 

And yet we have tomatoes and potatoes and carrots, and all 
the rest of the vegetables, much more often that we have choc- 
olate cake, and they are infinitely more valuable to our bodies. 

In reality, vegetables are aristocrats in our food family and 
yet we treat them as if they were too common for any atten- 
tion. Some women who take prizes at the county fair for their 
canned pears and lemon meringue pie, could scarcely pass the 
entrance requirements if a prize were offered for 
the best dish of dandelion greens. 

The principal errors made in the cooking of vege- 
tables are due to carelessness. It is such a bother 
to wait until the water boils, so we put the potatoes 
on in cold water, in spite of the fact that much more 
nutriment is lost out into the water. The only time 
potatoes should be put on in cold water is when they 
are shriveled or withered and need soaking. 

Fresh vegetables, if not strongly 
flavored, should 
be cooked in a 
small quantity 
of water and the 
water boiled 
down or reduced 
so that all of it 
can be served in 
some way. This 
stock in which 
vegetables are 
cooked has 
much more real 
food value than 
meat stock. 

Another com- 
mon mistake is 
to overcook the vegetable 


delectable. 


The usual rule is, ‘Cook until 
tender when pierced with a fork,”’ not until it has all broken 


apart and is limp and soggy. We all eat raw cabbage in salad 
or slaw, and yet the common impression seems to be that cooked 
cabbage is not done enough to eat until it has all of the goodness 
cooked out of it. 

In the case of a starchy vegetable, especially potatoes, the 
water should not stop boiling at any time during the cooking, 
as that would allow the steam in the cells of the potato to con- 
dense to water, and water in the potato means sogginess. 
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Canned beets, hollowed out and stuffed with buttered peas, are 
Top with grated cheese and garnish with parsley 












Vegetables are often soggy because they are not properly 
drained and dried after cooking. After draining off as muc 
water as possible, the kettle should be put back over the fire 
and the vegetable shaken or tossed about until the water has 
dried off the surface. A mealy, dry potato is surely enough 
better than a soggy, wet one to pay for the little attention re- 
quired to secure it. 

In some families boiled potatoes are served every day for 
dinner, and warmed over potatoes every night for supper. On 
Sunday they may have them mashed or creamed and some- 
times for picnies they have potato chips. That is five ways. 
And that is all. And yet in one cook book alone there are 119 
recipes for potatoes! Wouldn’t that keep your club members 
comparing notes for quite awhile? And shouldn’t you be 
ashamed of anyone who gives her husband boiled potatoes 

365 days in the year? 
‘ If you are lookimg for 
variety, the following rec- 
ipes may suggest a few 


things you have not 
served recently. 
Baked “French Fried” 


Potatoes—Wash and pare 
potetese and cut in 
engthwise strips as for 
French fried potatoes. 
Melt butter or lard in a 
shallow pan and heat 
until quite hot. The fat 
need not be more than a 
fourth of an inch deep in 
the pan. Turn the pota- 
toes in the fat until all 
sides of each piece are 
coated, then place in a hot 
oven to bake. When 
brown on one side turn 
and continue baking. It 
is usually necessary to 
turn each piece several times. When done, drain off any 
excess fat on brown paper and sprinkle with salt. 

If the stove has a broiler, place the potatoes about six inches 
below the flame. Cooked in this way they will brown more 
quickly than in an oven. 

Creamed Potatoes in Pepper Cases—Select large peppers of 
even size, remove the seeds and parboil until tender. Prepare 
creamed potatoes in the usual way. Fill each pepper with 
potatoes, stand them close together in a baking pan, and cover 
the top of each with buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the crumbs are brown. Creamed potatoes served 
in this way have 
the additional 
flavor of the 
peppers, and do 
not run all over 
the plate when 
served. 

Pimento Po- 
tatoes—Boil and 
mash potatoes. 
Add finely 
chopped pimen- 
tos wit the 
other season- 
ings, and beat 
well. Some of 
the pimento will 
mash up giving 
the potato a 
sl ightly pink col- 
or. This makes 
a very attractive dish with a flavor that is 
quite different. Hot milk added to mashed po- 
tatoes will make them more creamy than if cold 
milk or cream is used. 

Sweet Potatoes a la Hawaii— Pare sweet pota- 
toes, cut in halves lengthwise and boil until 
tender. When done place a layer of the halves in a well but- 
tered baking dish with dots of butter on top. Scatter grated 
pineapple over the potatoes. Another layer of potato and pine- 
apple may be added but a single layer of potatoes will brown 
better. Pour over some of the pineapple juice and save the 
rest to use for basting during cooking. Bake slowly, basting 
occasionally, until the potatoes are brown and well flavored 
with the pineapple. Very long, slow baking will give a product 
very much like candied sweet potatoes. 

Potato Croquettes—Cold mashed [Continued on page 152° 


Baked potatoes are so easy to pre- 
pare and so good, why are they 
so seldom used? Buttered canned 
string beans are fine spring tonics 
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N° you can afford to re- 

paper every room. A few 
dollars will re-paper several 
rooms! Look at your home. If 
there is a dingy, faded wall, 
write for Ward’s free sample 
book of Wall Papers. 

You can now buy papers af 
one-half the prices you have 
known. Here are low prices 
that are simply amazing. Thimk 
of good paper at 3 cents a single 
roll. Think of papering an entire 
room—10x 12 feet, side walls and 
ceiling, all for as little as 82 cents. 
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Book, showing wide assortment from voll x up. 


Over 100 Actual Samples 

in this book—free 

Large sized samples of the 
newest, best patterns. Tapes- 
tries, fabrics, all-overs and 
stripes. E in 
the latest designs, 

Write for your free copy of 
this book of 100 actual samples. 
See how little it now costs to re- 
paper. You can hang the paper 
yourself. The Sample Book tells 
you how. 


Address our house nearest you. Ask 
for Wall Paper Sample Book No.60-W 
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The acute pain of neuritis 





This treatment acts quickly 
and gives positive results 


No rubbing—ao waiting — 
Sloan’s gives you positive help 
the moment you useit. You don’t 
even have to bother to rub it in. 
Just pat it on gently. 


Right away it starts the blood 
circulating swiftly through the 


sick, pain-ridden tissues. And this 
increased blood supply sweeps 
away the conditions that are 


causing the pain. 


At once feel genuine relief. 
Then—before you know it—the 


pain new. It will not stain. All 
druggists have Sloan’s—35 cents. 


Sloan's Liniment "pad 
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potatoes, either ot or white, make very 


mee croquettes. into cones, dip in 
——- v fry in deep fat. 
Chopped meat or grated cheese 
may ~~ x with the potato before 
shaping. 
Parsnip Fritters 
2 cupfuls of flour 1 egg 
4 teaspoonfuls of bak- 1 cupful of milk 
img powder 8 to | pa 
44 teaspoonful of 


Wash and scrape the aes and cook 
in boiling salted water until tender. Mix 
and sift the flour, baking powder, and 
salt. Add the milk to the beaten : 
then add the ao gradually to the 
ingredients, making a smooth batter. 
Cut the parsnips into la cubes or 
chunks, dip each piece in the fritter batter 
and fry in deep fat. The fat should be 
hot enough to brown a cube of bread in 
one minute. When done, drain on paper 
and serve with tomato catsup or chili 
sauce. 

Stuffed Onions 

Select rather la onions, uniform in 
size. The panish or Bermuda 
onions are excellent for stuffing. Cook 
them until nearly tender in a large amount 
of boiling salted water, in an uncovered 
kettle. The water should be changed once 
during the cooking, which requires about 
an hour. Drain, and take out the center 
of each onion, leaving the outside whole. 
Make a stuffing of chopped dried beef 
or ham mixed with bread crumbs, seasoned 
with salt and paprika, and moistened with 

milk or eream. Fill the onions with the 
stuffing and place in a buttered bakin 
dish. Cover each onion with butte 
bread crumbs and bake in a moderate 
oven about twenty mimutes, or until 
tender. Baste occasionally with hot 
water in which a little butter has been 
melted. 


Baked Celery With Cheese 
3% cupful of bread 


1 quart of celery 
crumbs 
3% — of melted 


1 pint of white sauce 
\ cupful of grated 
cheese 


Wash celery, cut imto "inh pieces, and 
cook m ted water until tender. 
A quart of raw — should make about 
a pint after coo Use the water in 
which it was rin 4 and enough milk to 
make up the pint, in making the sauce, 
Put alternate ~t of celery and sauce 
im a buttered baking dish and sprinkle 
each layer with grated cheese. Cover the 
top with buttered crumbs, and brown in a 
moderate oven. 

Glazed Onions or Beets 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
frymg pan, add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and stir over a very slow fire until 
the ris melted. Add the onions which 
have been boiled and well drained. A 
pint or more of onions may be used with 
this amount of butter and sugar. Place 
a mat under the frying pan or use a very 
slow fire, cooking the onions about twenty 
minutes, turning them occasionally. They 
should be slightly brown and very glossy 
in appearance 
Small white onions are very good for 
this dish, or beets may be prepared in the 
same way, either the tiny whole beets or 
cubes being used. Glazed vegetables 
make a very attractive garnish for a meat 
platter. 


Vegetable Croquettes 
14 cupful of butter Salt 
ig cu “3 of flour Pep; 


per 
cupfuls of v: ‘ 
uls of liquid 2 pose _ vrontatios 
These amounts are the general propor- 
tions for a kind of vegetable croquettes. 
Peas, celery, corn, potatoes, or carrots 
may be used. 
Make a sauce using the first five in- 
— with either strained tomato or 
milk for the liquid. The sauce must be 
very thick in order to make a firm cro- 
quette which will keep its shape. Add the 
vegetable to the sauce while it is still hot, 
then spread the mixture on a plate or shal- 
low pan and let stand until cold. Sha 
di and crumbs and fry in _ tnd 
i A enough to brown 2 cube 
bread Ps 40 seconds, Dram on Seas 


2 cup 
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paper and serve with some kind of relish 
or sauce. 
Carrot and String Bean Salad 

Arrange string beans on lettuce and 
sprinkle over them raw carrot, which had 
been grated or put thru a meat grinder. 
Serve with mayonnaise or French dress- 
ing, or with boiled dressing if you do not 
care for oil. The tiny refugee beans may 


be used or those canned “asparagus 
style” a for salads. Not only is 
this salad delicious, but the contrast of the 


green beans and yellow carrot makes it 
particularly attractive as well. 
Vitamine Salad 

Shredded cabbage and grated raw car- 
rot make this pretty yellow and white 
salad, which was named so because of the 
raw vegetables used. The carrot may be 
mixed with the cabbage or heaped on top 
of it. French or mayonnaise dressing is 
usually preferred, but boiled dressing or 
the regular cole slaw dressing may be used. 


CROCHET A BEAD NECKLACE 

“No costume is complete 
without beads,” is fashion’s 
decree. Every woman real- 
izes the justification of this 
decree and most women have 
a hankering for pretty beads. 
If you have the “hankering” 
you can satisfy it at a small 
cost if you can do simple 
crocheting. You can crochet 
beautiful ropes of beads. 
You can have a rope of iri- 
descent green ones to set off 
your blonde hair and milky 
white coloring; a rope of 
deep coral to relieve the 
somberness of your solid 
black costume; or ropes of 
old rose, amber, milky 
white, cut steel, jet, or any 
color your fancy dictates. 

And the cost? A spool of crochet cot- 
ton and three boxes of beads from your 
“five,and ten” store. The cost of the 
beads will vary in different places but 
should not exceed fifty cents with the 
lowest at thirty. Use the kind ordinar- 
ily employed for beading work. Those 
removed from dresses may even be used 
but should be washed before making up 
as they will have accumulated a surpris- 
ing amount of dirt as your hands will 
testify if you fail to do this. Either the 
round or square ones may be used. 

Any color of crochet thread may be 
used, but as just a little of it will show, 
either the same color as that of the beads 
or a harmonizing color should be used. 

A rope of these beads may be made as 
pick-up work in a week’s time. A friend 
who has made as many as a dozen ropes 
for herself and friends timed herself and 
said she could make an entire rope in 
seven hours, 

To make, string a thread about one- 
fourth full of beads, using the crochet 
thread and a small sewing needle. Then 
chain four, five, or six stitches with a 
bead in each stitch. The number of 
stitches or beads used depends upon the 
size of the beads; if very small use six, 
if larger, use five or four. Fasten the 
chained beads in a ring. Then in each 
titch, (this will be under each bead), 
crochet in another bead. To do this put 
crochet hook thru stitch, push down 
bead, and crochet thread thru. Fasten 
é time on completing the circle. Con- 
tinue until you have a strand fifty-four 
l 
I 
] 


Hitt 


es in length. Be sure to tie each 
string of beads on firmly to prevent 
ter ravelling. 

There are two methods of finishing. 
Mither-you may fasten the rope together 
trmnly at the ends, hiding the closing, and 
tie invene loop or leave the ends loose 
lastenimg on each end tassels made from 
loops ‘of simply strung beads and tying 
in a knot. Either way the result is a 
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here hargains are the 
rule~not the exception 


> per you received your copy of the new Spring 
and Summer Catalog of the Charles William Stores? 

If you haven't, there is a treat in store for you. 

The catalog offers an almost endless variety of practi- 
cally everything you need and use in the home, the shop 
or the farm. It displays the new Fifth Avenue styles 
for every member of your family—and best of all, offers 
them at the lowest possible prices. 

It provides the means for living and working more 
comfortably and for dressing better—and saving more 
money than you ever thought possible. 

The coupon below will bring your copy to you FREE. 
When the book arrives, form the habit of looking in it 
before you buy anything anywhere. It will pay. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 


- Mail the coupon NOW ! 
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The Charles William Stores, Inc. 
313 Stores Bidg., New York City 






Please send me free copy of your 
new catalog for Spring and Summer. 
























beautiful bead necklace—Mrs. L. D, 
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Thousands of Bargains like These 
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in Your Philipshorns Style Book 
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“Rayon” Silk Embroidered Tunic Dress 


No.8B-175 An admirable frock fordresswear 
—andararebargain at thisprice. Designed on 
youthful lines and fashioned of a beautifulheavy 
silk crepe, woven with some cotton, giving it 
body and insuring longwear. Attractiveapron 
front with deep border embroidered in con- 
trasting colors. Back follows the approved 
fashion for straight untrimmed lines. The 
short set-in sleeves richly embroidered, and 
the pretty ribbon-bound lapels and ribbon tie 
at neck are features to win admiration for 
this dress. COLORS: Medium rose, Chinese 
blue or peach; all with harmonizing embroid- 
ery. OMEN’S AND MISSES’ ~ 98 
SIZES: 34 to 44 bust or 16 to 20 yrs. “4 
PRICE, POSTAGE PREPAID .. 
Sent for cash or $1.00 deposit, See coupon, 


Your Philipsborn’s 
35th Anniversary Style Book this 
Spring is truly a book of surprises, the 
climax of 35 years of value giving. You'll find page 
after page of superb styles and unparalleled bargains 
in dresses, coats, millinery, shoes, underwear—over 
5000 money-savers for all the family. 


Philipsborn’s Pays the Postage to Your Door 


Remember — your order from Philipsborn’s comes 
prepaid to your door. No extra charge for postage or 
express. Nothing added to the rock-bottom, lowest bar- 
gain prices shown in your Philipsborn’s Style Book. 


Philipsborn’s Guarantees Prompt Service 
If you’re in a hurry, order from Philipsborn’s! You 
may be sure of prompt shipment and efficient service. 
Millions of customers now look’to Philipsborn’s as 
the House of Prompt Service as well as America’s 
Leading Style and Bargain House. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 
Philipsborn’s merchandise is quality merchandise at bargain 
prices. Guaranteed to give wear and satisfaction. If ever you 
are not satisfied in any way, send your back and we'll 
refund every cent you paid, plus return postage—instantly / 


2Amazing Dress Bargains 
Only $129 Deposit 


You may send cash in full. Or upon receipt of only $1.00 with 
coupon below, we'll send, postage prepaid, either or both of the 
dresses shown here on approval—balance payable to postman on 
delivery. Charming new models, onadel quality and lowest 
prices—stupendous bargains as any woman who 4 values 
will see at once. Order at our risk; if you're not delighted with 
the style and the value, send the dress back and we'll refund 
your money including return postage. Order today. 


New Spring and 
Summer Style Book 


We have reserved a limited 
number of copies of Philips- 
born’s New Spring and Sum- 
mer 1925 Style Book for new 
\ friends who intend to make 
\ purchases of wearing apparel 
\ this season and who wish to 


\ examine Philipeborn ’s 
\ and _ prices, e shall 


Ptr Ds Clg 
fee 
Ne, All Wool 


Size. : 


Tunic Dress, Price 
Dress, $4.98 ~ a 





Name 
Address ~ 4 
Post Office State. 

If you prefer, you may remit full cash with the coupon | 
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No. 8B-177 Youcan’t buy elsewhere at sc fow @ 
price such style and service as this trim frock of 
All-Wool Serge Flannel affords. Trim tail- 
ored style is youthful and becoming. Materia! is 
most fashionable of the season and is guaran- 
teed all-wool. The shades we have selected are 
charming, soft pastel colors. Trimming 5 
fine flannel of contrasting color—ornament 
buttons; black patent leather belt. COLOR 
Powder blue with tan trimming; light tan with 
rose; light green with tan, or medium rose 
with tan. WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ $ 98 
SIZES: 34 to 44 bust of 16 to 20 yrs. A? 
PRICE. POSTAGE PREPAID .. 


Sent for cash or $1.00 deposit, See compon. 
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No. 2120—See How It Cuts! The accompany- No. 2348 — The Button-Down-the-Front easy to make. Striped percale, pongee, gingham 
ing diagram shows the major pieces of the dress Dress is ouelaey popular for both spring and and madras are suitable materials for this pattern 
after eutting from the pattern, which comes in summer wear. is design which comes in sizes which comes in sizes '4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 16 years, and 36 to 44 inches bust measure, is made For the 4-year size, 2% yards of 36-inch material 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 44-inch material with with kimono sleeves which may be long or short. with % a 36-inch contrasting. 

% yard 36-inch contrasting. Striped woolen, Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch material with No, 1 jece Apron. This practical 
plain or plaid kasha, flannel, striped tub silks and ly 36-inch contrasting. apron needs only to be finished around the edges 
cotton materials are suitable. jo. 2345—The Triumphant Tunic is shown with binding or wash braid and it’s done. Cut in 

No. 2339—Smart Beltless Style. A tailored here made of wool, such as flannel, kasha or fine one size, requiring SN yore of 27-inch material. 

wa sports dress which many women will want for twill, or silk crepe or faille silk. The pattern in- No. 2340—Smart Blouse. This jaunty little 
Sof general wear. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 cludes a slip. Cut in sizes 16, and 36 to 44 inches overblouse is nice for general wear. It is very 
; nohes..bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards bust measure. Size 36 uires 3% yards 40-inch easy to make. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
iU-inch material with 6 ard 32-inch contrasting. material with 114 yards of 32-inch lining. measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
No, 2343—Youthfu Frock. The tight bodice Hot-iron t er pattern No. 730, in blue or material. ° 
and full skirt of this charming design will appeal yellow, coste 15 cente extra. No. 2326—Practieal Coat for Boys. This coat 
to the young girl and to the woman who can Genet No. 2331—Charming Dress for Junior Girls. pattern is so simply constructed that very little 
® youthful figure. Taffeta, silk crepe, novelty oo age in plain — silk or cotton, this sewing caperignee is required to make it. Wool 
s and cottons are suitable. This design comes little ign would e a delightful dress for coating, cheviot and tweed give good service and 
sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust Sundays or for every day. The pattern comes in look a smart for spring. Cut in sizes 2 to 14 
easure. The 36-inch size requires 3 yards 40- sizes 6 to 14 years. years. Size 8 requires O1¢ yards 44-inch i 
h material with 44 yard 36-inch contrasting. No. 2337—This Little Romper is extremely Continued on page 156 
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i How to Order 12,0rder any of the items shown on this pe, New Spring Fashion Magazine ?i°" 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate new styles, a number of hot-iron transfer igns, illustrated dressmaking 
pattern ordered, and address yourletter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, lessons, a section devoted to styles for children for school, play and “‘dress- 
Des Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be ex- up”; and pages of pretty, fancy things that you can aie. We suggest 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. that when you send your pattern order you ose 10 cents extra for a copy. 
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You Can Play a 
Hohner Harmonica! 


This FREE 
Instruction 
Book Will 
Teach You 
How 


Millions of happy 
people of all ages 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and popularity. Anyone can quickly learn 
to play a Hohner with the aid of the Free 
Instruction Book. 


This interesting and instructive book 
contains a series of easy lessons, charts 
and pictures which will enable you to 
quickly master the harmonica and play 
operatic, classical and jazz selections. 


Even though you have had no previous 
musical training, you can learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. And when you do 
learn, you will have mastered the first 
principles of a musical education. 


Don’t hum or whistle—play it on a 
Hohner. Ask your dealer for the Free 
Book today. If he can’t supply you, 
write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 304, 
New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50¢ up. 








: 


Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 








BENNIE KRUEGER 
Director Bennie 
Krueger and His 
Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick Records. 















Easiest of all instruments to 
y and one of the most 
atiful. Three first lessons 
gent free give you a quick 
a) easy start—ina few weeks 

you can od playing poor 
tunes, You can take your 
place inab.nd or orchestra 
in ninety days, if you so desire. 
Most popular instrument for dance 
ea orchestras, home entertainments, 
church, lodge and school. A Saxo- 
phone player is always popular 
socially and has many opportunities to 
earn money, Easy payments arranged. 


Free Saxophone Book 0". 


(low 


Buescher 
models and gives first lesson chart; also pictures of fam- 
dus professionals and orchestras. Just send your name 
for a copy. Mention any other instrument in which you 
are interested. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
744 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 








‘ Fine Tone 
$2 1} Musical Instruments 


We havea wonderful new copyrighted 
music by mai » first pupils in localic 


system of teaching note 
we tar. Bango, Mane 





superb Violin Tenor Banjo, Uaaisic Hawai -Gui Man 
dolin, Banjo- Ukulele, Banjo-Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo-Guitar abso- 
lutely free Also toneh iano and Or . Very small +. for 
leasonsa onty lessons will teach you several pieces. Over 
100,000 suc cesntel f-— We guarantee success o charge. 
c = outfit free. Dept. 170, 0. oe obligation. 
Slingeriand Schoo! of Music, 1815 Orchard St., Chicago, til. 

home by new, easy method. 


LEARN Graduates pay oo Le = 
FREE sample lesson write to 
American of Music 


PIANO Ae: City, Mo. 


GALLI-CURCI prefers 
“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


| tay th of iS Gecttens' works. 400 pages. 2%e postpaid. 
Rew. L. - a ace, St. Louis, Me 
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No. 2118—Morning Frock. The side-front 
closing of this dress makes it easy to slip into. 
Striped percale, blocked gingham or flowe cot- 
ton would be nice with rick-rack braid for trim- 
ming. Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 40-inch material with 344 
yards braid. 

No. 2335—Bloomer Dress for the Little Tot. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 244 
yards 40-inch material with 4 yard 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2328—Little Girls’ Dress, with long or 
short sleeves. Pongee, dimity, voile, nainsook, 
batiste, novelty cotton or crepe de Chine could be 
used. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 2 yards 32-inch material. 
®- No. 2336—One-Piece Slip-On Dress. Cotton, 
silk crepe or novelty materials are suitable for this 
pattern which comes in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards material with 
1\% yards 36-inch contrasting. 





BURIED TREASURE 


“Next to the circus, give me moving 


day!” exclaimed Robert. Indeed it was 
exciting for the move from a ranch in 
southwestern Kansas _to a little town in 
Iowa meant real moving, with a trip on 
the train. There were so many things 
to be done that last day, and there was 
the last ride over the ranch with the 
veteran cowboy, old Tim. It was on this 
ride that Robert began to fear he might 
miss the ponies, the calves and all the 
young things of the big ranch. 

“May I take just one pony with us?” 
he begged. But his father did not see 
how they could take even one pony. In 
the excitement of the railroad journey 
he forgot about his pets. But shortly 
after he was settled in a nice room at 
the back of the new house he began to 
be homesick. The ways of the town 
school were new to him. The boys all 
knew each other and didn’t seem to need 
him. There were enough for the ball 
team and he could only watch. Once 
when the ball came out of bounds he 
would not get it. 

“They won't do anything for me, I} 
won’t do anything for them,” he told 
himself. One day he felt so blue he 
went to his room and closed the door. 
He was surprised to find a note pinned 
to the inside of the door addressed to 
“The boy who moves in,” and signed, | 
“The boy who is moving out.” 

The note read: “I am leaving you my | 
treasures buried in the chicken yard. 
The ground is still frozen and I cannot 
get them out. Be good to them and dig 
a hole for them in the late fall. The 
ground here is so hard they cannot bury 
themselves.” 

Robert read it twice but could make 
nothing of it. On the back he found a 
postscript. “La Z likes lettuce, peaches 
and cantaloupe when he can get them. 
You will lose Y Y if you do not keep 
the chicken wire tight to the ground.” 

“Well,” said Robert, “that sounds as if 
the treasure might be alive, but how can 
it be when it is buried? I wonder what 
La Z and Y Y mean.” 

The more Robert thought about it the 
more mystified he became and the longer 
he puzzled over it the more his interest 
in it grew. He examined the chicken 
yard and found a fine mesh wire fast- 
ened tight along the lower part of the 
fence. 

“JT will dig it all up as soon as. the 
frost is out of the ground,” he decided. 
It was hard to wait. Often he went to 
the chicken yard and at last found the 
sun had driven the frost from the earth. 
He first dug a hole in the middle of the 
yard but found nothing. Then he filled 
in this hole and dug another. He con- 
tinued to dig but still he found no 
treasure. 











“I will dig one more hole, anyway,” he | pessevee 
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Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home by won- 


1925 









derful print-and-picture 
meth that teaches in 
P pay by. pes half usual time. Simple as 
Viele Cone et,| A,B,C—achildcan master 
Mandolin, it. Your lessons consist of 
a ol ——- real selections instead of 
Flute, Clari-| tiresome exercises. When 
net, Piccolo,/ you finish one of these 
SroPhore:| delightful easy lessons 
Gutter ANA you've added a new “piece” to 
mony anda your list. You read real notes, 
Composition too—no “numbers” or trick 
Banjo. enor) music. Method is so thorough 
Banj » Voice that many of our 300,000 
iahell students are band and orchestr:. 
Culture: LEADERS. 
Tums an M4 
Traps, Auto-| Automatic FingerControl 
matic Finger} Our own invention—limbers, 
we iano]! trains and guides your fingers 
Accordion,| go that they falt into proper 
etc. place almost automati 











Free Book and [Illustrated Folder 


You may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through gh the U. 8. School .—y study method. 
Write now, however, before free books and illus- 
trated folders are gone. —~ mods pad favorite in- 


strument or whether you ——— vocal music. Please 
write your name plainly. Address: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 93 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y.C. 








UST I7e 


a Day 


Pays for 
this 


Beautiful 
Chair 


Over _}000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lampe. Sil- 
ver,C . Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as §3 down; up to 
a year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


— p Bis Catalog FREE 


it New Spring “Larkin Book of Better 

Homes."” Shows everything for parlor, 

rch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 

on famous Symphonola 

Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 

Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 

nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 

Satisfaction or money back. 
terested in, 















}Dept. 345 Buffalo, N. ¥. 





b Peoria, Il. Chicago, Il 








BARTEL’S, Dept.“m"* 
45 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


Absolutely free for sell ing Gade jj 
Latest Style 14 Kt. Gold Fiiled 

watches, full jeweled. Send [Iw 
= name for free plan; also} 
mium ’ 
REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
eee = 
















! Make The Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Gum. Be coms E 
will buy from you. Write y. Free osinpies 
MILTON GORDON, 621 Jackson St. 


BELTON CORDON, __ 621 Jackson St.._Cincinnatiy Ohio 
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said. But before he could put his spade 
into the ground he noticed a strange 
thing happening in the far corner. The 
dirt seemed to move. He was sure he 
saw a clod rise up and fall back again. 
Carefully Robert took a _ stick and 
knocked the clod away. What he saw 
made him run for his spade, and in a 
twinkling he had shoveled up a large 
lump of earth. At first there was no 
movement in the spadeful of earth, then 
the dirt began to quiver and out waddled 
in old land terrapin. 

‘Why, you brave old fellow!” cried 
Robert. “What are you doing in Iowa?” 

It might have been one of those same 
terrapins that wandered about on the 
large Kansas ranch and amused him so 
with their queer ways. And Robert was 
as glad to see it as if it had been one of 
those same ones. Robert lovingly picked 
the old fellow up and in doing so noticed 
the letters, “Y Y,” carved in his hard 
shell. 

Oh,” cried Robert, 
the buried treasure. Those letters on 
your back mean you are ‘too wise’ to 
stay buried when the warm sun shines. 
Very well, Too Wise, I will keep the 
fence down tight. But say, there must 
be another one of you.” 

With his spade Robert quickly brought 
another terrapin to light. This one was 
still asleep and Robert easily guessed 
that the letters “La Z,” on his back 
meant “Lazy.” 

“T’'ll remember that you like lettuce 
when you get it,” he promised. “I cer- 
tainly will take care of my treasures.” 

And treasures they proved to be for 
Robert was no longer homesick for the 
pets he had left on the ranch. He often 
th yught of the boy who had been good 

nough to leave the pets for him and in 
gratitude to this boy he began doing 
nice things for his schoolmates. Soon 


“vou are part of 


was well acquainted with them and 
iked them everyone—Myrtle Jamison 
Trachsel. 
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t Sp ring and Summer 
Cashion Book 














NEW SPRING PATTERN BOOK 

Our new pattern book contains hun- 
dreds of styles, just what will be worn 
during the spring and summer, for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. "And there 
are nine-picture dressmaking lessons. You 
just glarice at the pictures and see how the 
sty yles are made. Nothing could be more 
simple. Any beginner can make an attrac- 
tive dress with the help of these picture 
With this book, you can save 
money on your own and your children’s 
clothag,so it will be a good idea to send 10 
cents how for your copy. Address your 
order t0,Pattern Department, Successful 
Farmingy Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Paint on window panes may be removed 
With vy inegar, 
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(reproducing) 





Never before has an instrument appealed so irresistibly to 
the lovers of the piano as the wonderful 


STORYe CLARK 
REPRO-PHRASO 


(phrasing) 


In less than a year it has captured the hearts of thousands 
and thousands who have seen it 





Never before has a piano met 


been playing for years. It does 





with such remarkable success 
—but the reason is there! You 
can play it! You create the mel- 
ody! You, perhaps, do not know 
a single note of music, never 
played a piano in your life, but 
always wanted to. You can sit 
down at the Repro-Phraso and 
play artistically to your heart’s 
content. 

The Repro-Phraso is just a 
beautiful piano with awonderful 
invention which any Story & 





There 


Is 


Nothing 
Else 
Like 


It 


seem incredible, but it’s true! 
There is nothing else like 
it. To see it, is to play it—to 
play it, is to buy it. 

The price and terms are 
well within your purse—go 
to any Story & Clark dealer 
| now! Today! Tomorrow, or 
at your earliest convenience, 
or write us direct and you'll 
have the piano you've always 
longed to own. Those pre- 
a] cious hours of recreation, few 





— and far between, will be spent 














Clark dealer can instantly 
demonstrate—and you, with- 
out tedious exercises and long hours of 
practice, will play as though you had 


33 W. 57th St., New York City 


playing your Repro-Phraso 
and you wouldn’t be without 
it at ten times its price. Your old piano 
taken in part payment. 


Price $650 and upwards, freight added 
Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Clark Piano Gompany 


General ean 3135-317 South Wabash Avenue, Ghicago, Illinois 
1246 Washington Bivd., Detroit 


1105 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Why You'll Like 
the Quick-Lite 


7 It Brings You an Abundance of 

Beautiful, Pure White Brilliance 
—20 times the light of an old style 
oil lamp. 


@ There Is No Glare or Flicker 


rstrain your eyes. 
always gives you 
and sight- 


oon t it to hurt or 

our Qu -Lite 
a clear, steady-shining 
saving light. 


3 It Is the Cheapest Light You 
Can Use — Makes and burns its 
own gas from common motor gaso- 
line at a cost of less than 2c for an 
evening of clear, helpful radiance. 


4 No Greasy Wicks to Trim. 
No dirty chimneys to wash. No 
- no soot; no dirt; no dripping 


smoke 


oil No daily filling—furnishes 
more than 40 hours brilliant service 
per gallon of fuel used. 


5 Can’t Spill Fuel even if tipped 
over. Can't be filled while lighted. 
On “Permitted List of Natio 


Fire Underwriters. 


6 Lignts wee Common Matches 
o ohol torch needed. No 
troub X.. no delay. 


7 Besntital in Design. Built of © 
brase 


heavily nickeled and highly 
polished. Has Universal! Shade 
Holder fitting many different styles. 


8 Standard i Price Everywhere— 

Style CQ-329, price $9.00. 
Inspected, Tested and Guaran- 
— Will last a lifetime. 


7 o° More than 30,000 Dealers sell 
Jleman Quick-Lite Lamps and 
L anterns. If yours doesn’t, write 
nearest house, Dept. 8. F. 15. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and 


eee Omeces: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: 

Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 

Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


Quicklite 


“The Sunshine of the Night’ 
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WHEN THE WORK SLIDES 


Is there anything more wearing upon 
the nerves and muscles of the house- 
worker than tugging at beds that refuse 
to move, struggling with tables that wab- 
ble and squeak upon their casters and 
having to lift bodily each chair and 
stand that one wishes to move ever so 
slightly? 

If your house is one of those that are 
filled with casters that refuse to roll and 
furnishings that resist all movement, no 
better end-of-the-winter job can 
found than remedying this exasperating 
state of affairs. 

For casters which have become so 
worn that they wabble in their sockets 
or drop out at the least provocation try 
this simple but effective housewifely rem- 
edy. Remove the caster and choose a 
cork that fits snugly into the worn socket. 
Make a small hole thru the center of 
the cork, press the cork in place and 
drive the shank of the caster into the 
cork, This repair will prove satisfac- 
tory for a long time. 

Sometimes all the refractory caster 
needs is liberal lubrication; oil is cheaper 
than woman-power. 

Sometimes the balky casters should be 
remoyed and replaced by newer or bet- 
ter articles. Cheap casters are seldom a 
good investment. Remember that money 
used for equipping all heavy pieces of 
furniture with really good, efficient 
casters is money well spent. 

Sliding domes may be purchased for a 
few cents per set of four. They are 
smooth metal domes to be attached to 
the bottom of chair or table-legs so that 
they slide readily over the floor at a 
touch. The saving upon the rugs and 
floor quickly repays their slight cost 
while the ease with which these furnish- 
ings may be moved will prove a continu- 
ous joy to the tired housewife. 

If storage space is limited and pack- 
ing boxes are pushed under the beds or 
the flour bins are kept under the work 
table, supply these with casters or domes 
so that they are pulled out and returned 
to place with the greatest ease possible. 

If the kitchen floor is large it will be 
found well worthwhile to supply the 
cleaning bucket with casters so that it 
need not be lifted about during the 
cleaning. An ingenious housewife made 
for herself a light platform to which she 
attached an old pair of roller skates. 
Upon this platform she placed her pail | We 
of water ahda mopping a large kitchen 
and pantry, and the clothes basket heavy 
with wet clothes on washday, greatly 
lightening those heavy burdens. 

A suitable stand supplied with good 
casters makes the keeping of a few win- 
ter house plants a pleasure rather than a 
nuisance.—A. M. A. 


SUPPER ON THE AFTERNOON OUT 


Have you ever vowed as you came 
home from club meeting, or church sew- 
ing or afternoon party to find that fate 
had played you a mean trick in that the 
range fire went out and it was later than 
you thought when you left the social 
gathering because the hostess was de- 
layed in serving refreshments, and as the 
children stood round big-eyed wishing 
for supper, that never again would you 
set foot outside your own door on a cold 
afternoon because supper was such a dis- 
tressing meal on such occasions? Of 
course you have, but all that can_be 
remedied by having something hot dnd 
good in the oven to keep the family 
sweet and serene. No matter if the fire 
does go out, the meal can be hot and 
appetizing. 

n the first place have a thick utensil 


| 
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Dont Send | Penny 


oven Plaid 
, Both for $1.69 
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Amazing New Way To Earn $60 


Shovt g cen Pine of of ag aon, Write 
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like a heavy iron pot or an earthen jar. 
Suppose you have beef with ve getables, 
which mever goes begging. Brown the 
meat in the kettle or in a frying pan on 
top of the stove, and put with your po- 
tgtoes and sweet potatoes in the oven 
josely covered after seasoning. If the 
range is very hot add a little butter and 
half a cupful of hot water. Bank the 
fre and forget about the supper until 
vou bring the kettle out with savory 
meat and good vegetables at supper time. 
Roast pork with beans is ideal for a 
oid night. Brown your pork all around 
1 add the beans which were soaked all 
night before and simmered all morn- 
} Season and add one onion if liked. 
ff you get home in time pop some small 
neeled, potatoes into the hot beans, and 
they will cook while you are getting 

ir fires started and the family assem- 
bled. Sauer kraut with backbone in an 
earthen jar will be fit for a king. The 
kraut should be boiled all morning and 
1t noon the meat added. See that it is 
ipin ¢ hot when you leave and have the 
fire well covered. 

Roast chicken is easily managed. I 
ften go to church and leave the chicken 
hree hours without basting, and very 
seldom does a woman go to an afternoon 
gathering and stay longer than that. 
With a brisk fire and the roaster open I 
brown it all over, and then season, add 
half a eupful of boiling water and a Jump 
butter. Then I bank the fire and 
r the roaster. Even tho services are 
often prolonged we have never found 
nything but perfectly roasted chicken 
n returning. With the potatoes al- 
ready mashed from the day before I heat 
milk and beat them up on the range, 
tting them puff up while I set the 


So when you are invited out of an 
ftenoon do not give up and stay at 
ome on account of the supper. Escal- 

ed potatoes, smothered rabbit, dried 
m, spare ribs, boiled ham, baked po- 
tatoes, bacon with cabbage, vegetable 
soup, baked apples, rice, boiled ham, 
hamburger roll and a dozen and one 
ther things will cook nicely on top of 
the range or in the oven tho you are not 
there to watch them every moment. Of 
course if the men are near — to 
run in occasionally it is well, but even 
without that assistance you can serve 
supper twenty minutes after returning 
home if you have your table set in ad- 
vance Men who have worked out in 
the cold and children who have had a 
cold lunch at noon are ravenous, but for 
all that a good, hot and sufficient meal 
is possible within a short time after the 
mistress of the house gets home, and 
there is no reason why she should be 
tied down by meals both summer and 
winter—Mrs. W. C. K 


After washing and drying woolen 
blankets, hang them on a line im the 
open air and beat them well with a carpet 
beater. This raises the fluff and the 
blankets will look almost as good as new 
lor years, if they are treated in this way 
every time they are washed. 





MARCH 


uk winds may make the aspens shake, 
And snows may drifted lie; 

\ gyveof ice may bind the lake, 

Beneath a wintry sky 
very bush and brier and brake, 

The laurel and the larch, 

eard the call, Awake! Awake! 

Awake to welcome March. 


rosts may fling an icy wing 
O’er garden bed and bower; 
ray of mists may wrap and cling 
g fe trellis, tree and flower. 
—— this of comforting 
o lands for joy that parch, 
oben red blood of laughing Spring 
Plows thru the veins of March. 
L. M. Thornton. 
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Hot Iron Patterns for 


Monograms ana Initials 
A Bookful for Ten Cents 


(OP (SF AS? COL Rs 


Patterns for Every Possible Combination of Initials 


Mail the coupon below for a book- 
ful of Hot Iron Patterns for ten cents 
SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 
Dept. 372, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


You Can Be Sure of 


BOILFAST COLORS 


NEW PATENT SmEIN, 


J. & P.COATS 


Six-Strand Floss 








J. & P. COATS 


COTTONS ARE THE BEST 


Se ig- Crochet -Embroidery -Darning Anitting 


gmemnants ONLY 


PERFECT HEMSTITCH 
ING AN vd Msn NG 
ATTACHMENT 
Absolute ao back guar “ay 
antee Greatest invention ever at 4 ot % the ue textiles we get from 











known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in 


; mills, many pieces are too 
, a or ouy wholesale garment 
manufacture. A lowest ea 

price— or what you woul: ar - 

tng. 00 Denstiful es done by t aa ave loveliest selection 


ing as beautiful as done by a 
of newest, wot durable patteras. 
$275.00 machine. Send no money. Pay the postman $1.00 Keep SI F ‘ 


it five days Your money back if you are not more than pleased ull 1 1 tor O 
HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. Sein A. ly ~ 
LOOMS $9.90) "u0ces: Bistiam ie sree 
very SEND NO MONEY— 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN Pi me. A 
WEAVING AT HOME ece ae sian meietes 
No expcrience necessary to weave 2 Yards 
ION LOOMS yy out at a — ep SET 
money material. Home weaving is or More 49 River Street, Aurore, fl. . 


fascinating and highly profitable. 










































Be vars to cand for free tpom book, Te | MPMEYTTITS ream gates 
wy eg i kage of beautiful ail 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonvilie, W. ¥ SILKE r Sere wand agenta’ 





talog describing our 4- sn 8! “velvet ot sing. 
WHY NOT ernint siege butsr g2 STU ITS S508 teractions bow to earn money at bome ited by sowing. 








flies, insects? I buy UNION $. a are pactorY a SOONVELE, nw. ¥. 
leetion:. Some worth to $7 —— ‘Siaplo STITCHING 
Prices Seed Sear soe Genuine Guaranteed *. AND SS ICOTING 

- Sine ~ ag Attachment. Newest model. Fits all sewirg machines. 
Devt. 24, Box 1924; San Diego, Cant. Easily adjusted. Price $2.00 with instructions. Pre- 


‘ash or C. O. D._ Testimonials free. Lasco 


MEN’S SHIRTS Fiemsticching Co., 3005 Caniff, Detroit. Mich- 
BIG! R MONEY’ ter hold. Cleaning Set. 
irect from man Sweeps, scrubs, mo 
Sectunel to olchasatoertions Sana tec uowent Gegunres. Mireor Semplete only $2.95. Over half profit. Write | 


Pioneer Shirt Co., 87L Fifth Avenue,New York City | HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 249-ded GTRERD, FAINFERD, - 
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LEPAGE'S mends 
for heep 





Ru 


SSIA \; 
__SLOUCESTER.™ aw 


«CHICAGO ,SANF RAM 
ONOON PARG.? 


me pars! 





COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won’t 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


jE VNC} 


GLUE 














tour name’ 
and address” pnnted Ofln» 


200 Shls 
[OO Emnlows*?| QO 


Delivered in 10 days 
Think of the convenience of always having on hand a fine 
white bond paper, with envelopes to match, printed with 
your name and address in a rich blue ink. Makes an 
acceptable and practical gift. It is impossible to get a bet- 
ter paper at this price. Order your box today. 
Sold on a Money Back Guarantee 

Print your name and address in 3 lines. Send cash, check 
or money order (add 10% West of Rockies or outside U. 8. j 
Your order sent postage prepaid. 


TELEGRAPH PRINTING CO, 
Desk V ee, 








Discovers Amazing 







| Bm /-) Mie) make 
roN [et J @ zele) o) 


M RS. Grace Osborn, the well 
known culinary expert, has 
discovered an entirely new and dif- 
ferent way to make Angel Food Cake—a 
method that absolutely never fails. 


Big Moneyin SpareTime 


By using this new easy method scores of women 
are turning their spare time intocash—they make 
from $10 to $20a week baking Angel Food for pare 





ties, clubs and hotels, This amazing new method 
also makes Prize-winning Mahogany, Klondike, 
Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, and many others, 
Full particulars will besent free. Write your name 
and address on letter, postcard or margin of this 


sage and mail to meat once. 
bars. Grace Osborn Box. Bay City, Mich, 


High School Course 
n 2 Years 
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PPI Ore Lg 
WHITE SOULS 
Continued from page 127 
listening for the purring motor of Barton’s 
car. “ft he salle loves me he’ll come,” 
she whispered. “He knows I did right, 
and he’ll surely come to say he’s sorry he 
spoke of Dad like that.” 

She glanced at the bed. Elvira was 
breathing regularly. She slipped out of 
the room and walked down to the gate. 
Smoky rolls of mist rose from the valiey 
and hung thick about the hill-tops. The 
moonlight was dim. The shrilling of 
crickets and frogs made the stillness more 
intense. The shivering cry of an ow! came 
from a dark pine tree by the road. A 
great aloneness closed about her and with 
a sob she dropped her head on her arm. 

“Miss Jane,” Walter called softly from 
the steps. “Miss Jane, I hate to bother 
you, but Elvira’ s awake and tryin’ to git 
out of bed.” 

“I'll come, Walter.” Jane wiped the 
tears away and hurried back to Elvira. 
It was nearly morning before the woman 
grew quiet again. Jane sank exhausted 
on the cot by the bed and slept. When | 
she woke the watch on her wrist pointed 
to seven. Daisy was standing in the door. 

“Does you want your brekfus’ now, 
Miss Jane?” she whispered. 

“T’d like some strong coffee, Daisy. 
My head is thumping like a hammer.” 
Jane rubbed her eyes and came outside, 

“Bring it to me out here,” she said, as 
she sat down under the big oak tree which 
shaded the cleanly swept yard. 

“You sho is good to work so hard takin’ 
keer of mammy,” Daisy chattered as she 
served her. ‘When you git married I 
gwine to stay wid you an’ not charge you 
nail cent!” 

’m not going to get married, Daisy. 
May I have another cup of coffee?” 

Daisy took the extended cup. “Sho 
you'll git married, Miss Jane. Ain’t 
no » pretty lady like you goin’ to git 
thru dis worl’ widout gittin’ married!” 

Jane smiled faintly and got wearily to 
her feet. “I think I'll have to lie down for 
awhile. Call me when your mother 
wakes.” She fell asleep and was still 
sleeping when her father came. He would 
not let disturb her. ‘Tell her I had 
to hurry because there are three bad 
typhoid cases over in Caswell. She knows 
what to do, so I won’t be here tomorrow.” 

A week by. No word came 
from Barton and Jane grew more white 
and miserable each da 

“See here, child. 
Sy I shouldn’t have let you do it,” 

Long said regretfully. 

Jane pointed thru the o 
had the new baby beside and 
Viola were on their knees ~ the ns | 

“Look at that, Father, and think what 
would have happened if I had not come.” 

“Yes, Iknow. Well, I am going to take 

ou home Sunday. We'll soon have you 
eelin tip-top again. Goodbye, dear, 
until then. 

Jane stood looking after him. “Home 
Sunday! Oh, it will be even harder there 
with nothing to do but miss Barton.” 
Tears rushed to her eyes. 

“Miss Jane, you said you’d show me 
how to make up mammy’s wid her 
in it. Couldn’t you do it today?” Daisy 
called thru the window. 

“Yes, Daisy, I'll come now.” 

That night Jane sat under the oak tree 
in the rocking chair which Lee had carried 
out for her. Suddenly she heard an auto- 
mobile coming toward the house. Could 
it be Barton at last? What would she say 
to him? She trembled and grew weak. 
No, it was not his machine. Why, it was 
her father’s! 

She ran to the gate as Dr. Long opened 
it hurriedly. 

“Get ready to go back with me at once, 
Jane. Mrs. Palmer is very ill.” 

“Oh Dad! What is it? Poor Barton!” 
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BOSS WASHERS 


Hand-Ele« 


and Engine Power 


[Vic “Water 75 
I J 
? up 


You can paw buy a famous BOSS Washer for 
as little @s $7.75—not just a first pagent but 
complete price! Other hand, electri 
engine and water power washers to meet 
every family 
These quality washers in many different mode's 
and sizes can be bought from your dealer at 
present low prices. We show only a few in this 


Free booklet. 


S pan ne Gee 
trongly made and w: 
in use. Guaranteed by the Pioneer washer 
manufacturers—makers since 1889 of the wel! 
known and time tried BOSS Washer Line. | 
your dealer does not have them we will ship 
to you direct. 

The BOSS THERMO is the only electric 
washer built on the heat-retaining Thermos 


¢ principle. on easy monthly 
ments. Send for illustrated boo let. 


Free upon request 


le and easy to operate 
ry Thousands 
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tions. I’ve wired for Erwin. He'll be 
there by the time we are, but we couldn’t 
et anurse. You'll have to help.” 
“Will you operate tonight?” 
“] think so. Erwin will decide.” 
Without a word, Jane ran to her room. 
“Pack my things, Daisy. I'll send for 
them in the morning.” She pulled on her 
long coat and went down the steps as she 
. gave instructions. 
t but ‘Don’t forget to give your mother her 
retric, broth regularly, and always measure the 
" baby’s milk. You can manage if you do 
; things just as I have been showing you. 
a “Now tell me about it. How long has 


n this she been sick?’”’ Jane asked as she sank in 
the car beside her father. 
erate “They called me this morning. This is 
sands her third attack.” 
— “Then it is serious?” 
e. If “Yes. But Erwin is a skillful surgeon, 
| ship and I hope it will come out all mght. 
Barton is frightened to death, poor chap. 
lectrie You know how he idolizes his mother.” 
~ “Yes, [know.” Jane leaned back in the 
oklet aah and closed her eyes. How she yearned 
: to help him! 
A Dr. Long drove swiftly and ey, 
/ By and by the lights of the town gleamed 
4 against the sky. They sped down Main 
‘\7 street and turned to the night. 
> “Are we going home first?” Jane asked. 
“Mrs. Palmer is there. I insisted that 
va she be taken from the hotel. It gives her 
cm an added chance. 
1, Ohio “Here is Erwin now. Quick work for 
him to get from Greensboro so soon.’ 
—| The doctors went up the steps together. 
Jane slipped off her coat and stood in the 
hall. Barton came slow’~ down the steps. 
‘ Jane’s heart beat wildly av sight of him, 
but she waited quietly. 
“Barton!” she called softiy, 
He started and looked ai “her. “Oh, 
ay oe mother!” he 
I know. Don* teed » “hopeless, 
fee “Y our fear only makes her chance 
less! She put her arm about him. 
“But she is suffering aonies. She isn’t 
young, you know—and i am so afraid of 
er heart!” 
Aan Dr. Long stood in the doorway. 
low a8 “Erwin says we must operate at once. 
- You had better not come up again, 
a. etal Barton. Are you reacjy, Jane?” 
ship- “Courage, dear!’ she whispered to Bar- 
people ton, and followed her father up the steps. 


Barton looked helplessly after her, then 
went out in the night, to walk and wait. 

It was nearly four o’clock when Jane 
stole down to him. She found him on the 
perch in the blur of the gray morning 
twilight. 

“She has come out from under the ether, 
Barton. “he’s pretty sick, but Dr. Erwin 
says she’li come out all right.” 

Chokhg back a sob, Barton held out his 
arms, and Jane melted into them as if she 
belonged there. 

ee ua wonderful girl!” he whispered. 

t deserve this,”’ he added humbly. 

“19 was so selfish—so narrow and dicta- 

torial. It’s pretty fine of you to forgive 
me and go on loving me.’ 

Jane lifted her head from his shoulder 
and laughed softly while she swept the 
tears from her happy eyes. 

“Y ou foolish boy?’ the age-old tender- 

of women was in her voice. “Don’t 
nt know mothers never stop loving their 
children because they’re bad? There is a 
mother m us women who love, and it is 
_- t whe th keeps us loving on to the end!” 

e held her close. “Mothers!” he — 

“God bless them! The 

have white souls. I forgot that rn. just 
remembered the black skin of Elvira! 
I’ve learned—” 

Suddenly he lifted his eyes to the bril- 
liant ingrning sky. The sunlight of a new 
day touched his face. 

“I've earned something about God!” 

Oh,-my dear one!” Jane lifted her lips 
to meet his, and their beings blended into 
; trus a, the promise of their life 
Ogre! 
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EAUTIFULLY browned loaves 

—rolls golden and crisp—cakes 

light and fluffy—pies with 
flakey crust —roasts browned 
all over with the juices seared in— 
what a pleasure it is to cook, when 
everything turns out just right! 


But even the best cook has her disappoint- 
ments unless she has a range she can posi- 
tively depend upon. She must have quick 
heat when she wants it. Uniform heat. An 
oven that is always under perfect control. 
And that’s what you always can depend 

vupon if you have a Monarch Malleable 
Range in your kitchen. 


Built with a sturdy frame of unbreakable 
malleable iron. That’s why it bakes better 
—and keeps on just the same after years 
and years of hard use. Its riveted joints 
cannot open up to cause wasted fuel and 
uncertain operation. And the flues are pro- 
tected against rust damage by our Vitri- 
fused Flue Linings. 

See your nearest Monarch dealer, or write us if -* 
don’t know who he is. You will find out lots o 


teresting things—how to make your kitchen work 
easier—your meals better—and your fuel bills lower. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 
25-13 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 





STOUT WOMEN 


Dress Fashionably 
Look Slender 


This 
Style Book 


RESS to look slen- 
der. That is what 
you must do if you're 
stout. And what a big 
variety you will find 
in this Lane Bryant 


oi. Style Book! Dresses, 

' for it coats, suits in the new- 
ieeiea cst vogue—hats, shoes, 

6S uunderwear—every- 


thing you need. In sizes 
from 38 to 58 bust. 
Low Prices 
Every purchase guar- 
anteed. Perfect fit. Best 
workmanship and fab- 
rics. All at low prices. 
Ask your neighbor 
who is stout! her 
about Lane Bryant val- 
ues. Then send for your 
copy of our Style Book. 
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Renew Your Old 
Leaky ROOFS 
With 







TRADE MARR THICK LIQUID RmeneTERED Makes your 
ASBESTOS ROOFING vo ifetimel 


don’t tear it off! Put a surfacing of Seal- 

Tite right over the old material. It 
will stop all leaks; stop further deterioration 
and decay; and give you the equivalent of 
a new roof at a fraction of the cost. 


Seal-Tite is not a paint — not a plastic material. It is 
applied just as it comes from the barrel without heating 
or thinning. It is spread out with a roofer’s brush... It 
penetrates every hole, crack and crevice. Then it dries 
and cures, forming a tough, flexible, smooth, one-piece 
covering that sheds water like a duck’s back, and . 
which we guarantee to wear for ten years. : 


te wi i 
9 to testify to oo 
high moral and fi- 
nancial standin 
herence to ad. 
gguiaice 
of clean honest 
business : — 
The Midland 


D. D. Kimmel, P 


For 4 MONTHS-— 


Until Sun and Rain prove all our claims 


N°? matter how much your roof may leak, 


f 

















Yes, that is the extraordinary offer we make Get Seal-Tite at once. Put it on anytime when 
you. Just mail the coupon below. Send no the temperature is above freezing. Deal direct Prices 
money. Specify enough Seal-Tite to cover with the manufacturers—a reliable firm of 22 
your entire roof. Put it all on. Wait four (4) years standing. Pay only the rock bottom 75c per gal. 
months. Then decide if Seal-Tite has made _ factory price—and get genuine Seal-Tite, the Soe 
good all we say for it. If not, you do not original semi-liquid asbestos roofing. 78¢ per gal. 
owe us one cent. berreis 
No need of an experienced Less Freight 
Here is a free trial that is a free trial. You F vee Tools roofer to apply Seal-Tite. except as follows: 
pay no cash—no C.O.D.—sign no notes or obli- Do it yourself, or hire common labor. We For Colorado and 
gations of any kind. Youcover allofthe roof— send you a roofer’s brush, a 25 Ib. pail of re oe 
not a sample patch but allofit. And you don’t patching cement and trowel for applying it edd lée per gal. For 
pay anything unless Seal-Tite proves to be all around flashings, valleys etc. All free with <8 ae 
we claim for it. your order for Seal-Tite. 

















= 
Monarch Paint Company, Dept. 25-13 Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Pilea;e ship to the aidress below the following: 


~...._-.....steel barrels Seal-Tite (65 gallons to the barrel) 


~...__....._steel half barrels Seal-Tite (40 gallons to the % barrel) 
gallon covers about 50 sq. ft. of average smooth surface composition rod; 
100 sq. ft. of metal roof; and 25 to 35 sq. ft. of tar and gravel roof. 
You agree to include FREE one Roofer’s Brush, 25 Ibs. of Patching Cement 
and a trowel for applying it. I agree to use Seal-Tite in accordance with 
Sections, sae wa ow | same in ar. tine from date of shipment. 
prov proves to all you claim. w m port to y 
and you agree to cancel the charge. (Seok Tite easel onl .) 


. 
Send Trial Coupon 
Don’t wait for the next rain- 
storm to remind you that NO WI 


your roofs leak. Order now 

and have the material ready to use when you need 
it. We'll ship from our nearest factory shipping 
point. You simply pay the small freight charge and 
deduct it when you pay for the Seal-Tite. Remember, 
this is a trial order subject toour4 months offer. Also 














Saaeusssenssssassssssssase 


cnteed for 10 years, Mail the coupon today! § 7 <a 
+. : 
Monarch Paint Company } *0n« i “ 
ESTABLISHED 1903 . 
Shipping Station State__...._—. 
Dept. 25-13 Cleveland, Ohio Reh: PALE BET 
ammnl which Seal-Tite ts to used. _— 
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Solving Your Dessert Problem— 


“What shall we have for dessert?” is 
a most perplexing question to the 
modern housekeeper. The family 
soon tires of heavy, indigestible past- 
ries and puddings, bad for the children 
as well, and when frequently served 
are a drain on the household budget. 


Jell-O is the answer,—an up-to-the- 
minute food designed to meet the 
need of the modern housewife whose 
problem is to save time, energy, and 
money in doing her daily tasks. Jell-O 
may be served plain or combined with 
fresh or canned fruits, and whipped 
cream, providing an unlimited variety 





The American Offices and Factory of The Jell-O Company, Inc., are at Le Roy, New York State. 
Canadian Offices and Factory at Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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JELL 


Americas most famous dessert 


of tempting desserts. It is the most 
easily prepared of all sweet dishes. 


An ideal dessert for luncheon or 
dinner;— an appropriate refreshment 
for parties, all formal and informal 
affairs. 


Jell-O is a favorite with the children, 
providing a healthful, nourishing 
dessert. It is equally suited to the 
jaded appetite of the convalescent. 


Several packages of Jell-O should 
be kept on the pantry shelf to 
provide for unexpected guests. 





© 1980 by The © Compenr ie 
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Pour Jell-O into the 
mould 
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Wearing the years with gracious charm 


TJOOKING one’s best all the 
4 time—wearing the years with 
gracious charm. That this might 
be possible to every woman was 
the ideal which inspired the crea- 
tion of Armand’s wonderful Cold 


Cream Pe ywder. 


Armand is bringing the happi- 
ness of a lovely appearance to 
thousands of women the world 
over. For Armand Cold Cream 
Powder is truly ideal. It gives you 
all the qualities you most desire 
in a face powder. Because of the 
Armand process of blending cold 
cream with a delicate powder, 
Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
marvelously adherent. It is 
smoother and softer than ordinary 
powders. Its tints are much more 
natural. And it blends into the 
skin, giving it the charm of a 
beautiful complexion. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
always $1.00, everywhere, in the 
pink and white hat-box. It is im- 
portant to get the genuine—the 
originalCold Cream Powder. You 


can do this only by asking for 


Armand by name. And remember 
the Armand guarantee protects 
you—for no matter whcre pur- 
chased, if any Armand sselaee 
does not entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your moncy 
will be returned. 


An amazing Week-end Package! 
Yours for 25 cents! Armand wants 
you to try all the Armand aids. 
The Week-end Package contains 
four kinds of powder, including 
the famous Cold Cream Powder, 
in convenient purse boxes. There's 
a box of the Cold Cream Rouge 
with puff; tubes of the Vanishing 
Cream, that almost magically dis- 
appears, and of the delicate Cold 
Cream with marvelous cleansing 
properties; and a can of velvety 
Talcum. This adorable package 
brings you also the Armand 
“Creed of Beauty,"’ a little book 
you will always want to keep. 
Allfor2scents. Sothatyouwon't 
be disappointed, send for yours 
today. Address Armand, Des 
Moines. Address in Canada, 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 
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This wonderful package 
only 25 C 


RIYX ES ~~ 
| b> ae ARMAND—Des Moines AG 
“/ ' I enclose 25 cents coin stamps for the 
. st { Armand Week-end Package and ‘Creed of Beauty. 
{ 
See as Ss 
. . 2 DOOM. ov ccnvcdccccedeseccccceccesesscedeguases 
° . ! 
b Address. cc ccc cc cece tcc cccccccccscncccecesesce 
Ps 4 . = = | 
. j . 
- City and State..... 


My dealer's name is.... 








